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Foreword 


Neural  networks  are  of  great  interest  for  solving  problems  in  computation  that  have 
previously  been  considered  difficult.  Since  the  late  1970's,  interest  in  neural  computation 
has  grown  with  the  advent  of  new  general-purpose  networic  topologies  and  learning 
algorithms.  During  this  process,  government  agencies,  laboratories  and  contractors  have 
played  key  roles  in  the  development  of  theories  and  analyses  that  will  be  used  world¬ 
wide  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  reason  for  this  contribution  has  generally  been  the 
government's  need  to  develop  advanced  computer  applications.  While  embedded 
weapon  system  applications  have  certainly  been  a  celebrated  area  of  the  field,  the 
government's  needs  cover  a  wide  range  of  fields,  including  logistics,  management,  and 
medicine. 

This  volume  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Government  Neural  Networks  Application 
Workshop  (GNN92)  held  24-26  August  1992  at  the  Hope  Hotel,  Wright-Patterson  AFB, 
OH.  The  Tri-Service  Neural  Network  Working  Group  organizes  this  meeting  annually  to 
highlight  achievements  in  applying  neural  networks  to  government  problems.  By 
emphasizing  applications  over  theory,  this  meeting  serves  unique  role  in  the  neural 
network  research  community  for  enhancing  team  interaction  within  government, 
academe  and  industry.  The  meeting  has  also  proved  useful  for  providing  feedback  to 
theoretical  researchers  on  the  relevance  and  usefulness  of  their  results. 

This  year,  the  conference  noted  particular  advances  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Manufacturing/Logistics 

•  Adaptive  control 

•  Robotics 

•  Automatic  target  recognition 

•  Radar/signal  processing  systems 

Other  papers  discussed  means  of  improving  neural  network  performance  and  system 
integration.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  meeting  will  enhance  communication  and  serve  as  a 
springboard  for  future  collaboration  among  researchers  who  are  keenly  interested  in 
applications. 


Capt  Steve  Suddarth 
GNN92  Chair 
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AGENDA 

24  August  1992 
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Tutorial  Day  "latroducdoa  to  Bioiogieal  and  Artificial  Neural  Networks" 

This  Tutorial  will  be  led  by  Maj.  Steve  Rogers  of  AFTT.  It  will  provide  an  introduction  for 
potential  users  to  understand  die  rest  of  the  meeting  and  to  size  up  their  application  needs  against 
available  technologies.  Tutorial  registration  will  be  $7.  The  fee  provides  for  the  meeting  room,  a 
continental  breakfast,  and  refreshments. 

0830-0945  Tutorial  1:  Biological  Foundation  and  Historical  Perspective  of  Neural  Computation 
0945-1000  Break 

0945-1145  Tutorial  2:  Supervised  Learning  Techniques 
1145-1300  Break  for  Lunch  (not  provided) 

13(X>-1445  Tutorial  3:  Unsupervised  Learning 

1445-1500  Break 
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08(XM)940  Export-ConUt>lled  I  (Must  have  authorization  &  LD.  to  attend) 
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P.  Mukai,  M.  Busa  -  Drsq>er  Laboratory 

An  Efficient  Hierarchical  Neural  Network  Architecture  for  Discriminating  Time-Varying 
Underwater  Signals 

D.  J.  Adams,  S.  Clary  -  Loral  Defense  Systems,  Akron; 

Y.-H.  Pao,  T.L.  Hemminger,  P.  Yip  -  C^e  Western  Reserve  Univwsity 

Performance  Arudysis  of  the  ART-2  Network  in  a  SAR  Target  Recognition  System 
S.M.  Verbout,  L.M.  Novak  -  MIT  Lincoln  Laboratory 

Neural  Networks  for  the  Anti-Radar  Missile  Application 
A.  Penz,  P.  Thrift,  A.  Katz  -  Texas  Instruments 

094(M)955  Break 
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A.M.  Waxman,  A.M.  Bemardon,  M.  Seibm,  D.  Fay  -  NOT  Lincoln  Laboratory 

The  Missile-Borne  Integrated  Neurd  Network  Demonstration  Program 
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E.W.  Davis,  H.K.  Chung  -  E-Systems 

Hardware  Implementation  of  an  ART  2  Neurd  Network  for  Intrapdse  Andy  sis 
M.T.  Kopp,  J.H.  Schlag,  K.L.  Schlag  -  Georgia  Tech;  B.  Andrews,  Wright  Laboratory 

The  Design  of  a  Two-Layered,  One-Step-Leaming  Perceptron 

C. -L.J.  Hu  -  Southern  Ulinois  University 

1235-1345  Lunch 

1345-1500  Muiufacturing/Logistics  I 

Neurd  Network  /^plication  for  Process  Modelling  in  the  Navy  Weldexcell  Off-Line 

Engineering/Planning  Work^ation 

X.  Xu,  J.E.  Jones  -  Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Neurd  Network  Analysis  of  Nondestructive  Evduation  Patterns 
W.E.  Bond  -  McDonnell  Douglas  Research  Laboratories; 

D. C.  St.  Clair  -  University  of  Missouri-Roila; 

M.M.  Amirfathi  -  Douglas  Aircraft; 

C. J.  Metz,  S.  Aylward  -  McDonnell  Aircraft 

An  Application  of  Neurd  Network  Techniques  to  Statisticd  Process  Control  Chart 
Interjnretatlon 

M.  Shewbait  -  Center  for  Supportability  and  Technology  Insertion 
1500-1515  Break 

1515-1605  Manufacturing/Logistics  11 

Cell  Management  Using  Neurd  Network  Approaches 

D. -S.  Yang  -  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign; 

J.  Garret  -  Camegie-Meion  University; 
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A  Neural  Network  Approach  to  Fault  Isolation  in  Units  Under  Test  (UUTs) 

P.V.  Hayes  -  HT  Defense,  R.T.  Rue,  S.l.  Sayegh  -  Purdue  University  (Fort  Wayne) 

1605-1620  Break 

1620-1800  Session  5:  Implementation  Issues 

Applications  of  Computer  Algebra  Systems  to  Neural  Networks 
S.l.  Say«gh  -  Purdue  University  (Fort  Wayne) 

Membrane  Equation  and  Inq)lementation  of  Neural  Networks 
B.  Nabet  -  Drexel  University 

Oscillatory  Neural  Networks  on  Multiple  Limit-Cycle  Self-Oscillators 
Y.  A.  Saet 

Design  and  Implementation  of  the  ACU:  An  Expandable  ANN  Building  Block 

R.  J.  Schalkoff,  K.F.  Poole,  R.E.  Owens,  J.N.  Gowdy,  A.E.  Turner  -  Clemson  University 

18(X)-1900  Cocktail  hour  -  Demonstrations 
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Dynamically  Reconfigurable  Neural  Networks  far  Landmark  Recognition 
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ABSTRACT 

Artificial  neural  systems  (ANS),  also  known  as  neural  netwoiks,  are  an  attempt  to  develop  computer  systems  that  emulate 
the  neural  reasoning  behavior  of  biological  neural  systems  (e.g.  the  human  brain).  As  such,  they  are  loosely  based  on  biologi^ 
neural  networks.  The  ANS  consists  of  a  series  of  nodes  (neurons)  and  weighted  connections  (axons)  that,  when  presented  udth 
a  ^lecific  input  pattern,  can  associate  specific  output  patterns.  It  is  essentially  a  highly  complex,  non-linear,  mathematical 
rei^onship  or  transform.  These  constructs  have  two  significant  properties  that  have  proven  useful  to  the  authors  in  process 
modelling:  noise  tolerance  and  complex  pattern  recognition.  Specifically,  the  authors  have  developed  a  new  network  learning 
algorithm  that  has  resulted  in  the  successful  application  of  ANS’s  to  development  <rf  models  of  highly  complex  processes.  The 
Navy’s  WELDEXCELL  off-line  planning  workstation  for  automated  and  robotic  welding  utilizes  such  a  process  model  in  setting 
the  process  control  parameters.  This  paper  describes,  briefly,  the  WELDEXCELL  System,  and  discusses  the  WELDBEAD  neural 
net«^  process  model  that  is  being  integrated  into  that  workstation  software. 

Keywords:  Artificial  Neural  System,  Neural  Network,  WELDEXCELL,  Modelling,  Welding,  Learning,  Training,  Delta- Activity, 
Application 


IJI  INTRODUCTION:  ARTIFICIAL  NEURAL  SYSTEMS 

It  is  assumed  that  the  reader  has  a  basic  working  knowledge  of  Artificial  Neural  Systems  (ANS).  These  systems  which 
ate  loosely  based  on  biological  neural  networks  offer  a  computer  technology  that  is  a  useful  tool  in  process  modelling.  The  ANS 
consists  of  a  scries  of  nodes  (neurons)  and  weighted  connections  (axons).  As  with  a  biological  neural  network,  the  assignment 
(rf  the  values  of  the  weights  and  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  network  arc  the  key  to  a  successful  net  Unfortunately,  we  have 
only  begun  to  understand  the  inner  workings  of  these  constructs.  Consequently,  relatively  crude  tods  are  currently  employed  to 
develop  working  networks. 

Typically,  the  approach  to  model  development  is  to  first  develop  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  underlying  basic 
scientific  or  engineering  principles  of  the  process.  Then,  a  model  is  develop^  that  is  based  on  mathematical  relationships  inherent 
in  the  process.  The  principal  drawback  with  this  approach  is  the  time  arid  effort  requited  to  develop  an  understanding  of  these 
basic  scientific  or  engineering  relationships.  Depending  on  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  it  can  take  many  years  and  an  extensive 
research  program  to  develop  the  relationships.  Often,  instead,  a  number  of  simplifying  assumptions  are  made  and  an  iqqiroximate 
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model  is  developed.  That  approach,  while  being  an  expedient  method  for  developing  an  approxintate  model  that  could  be  useful, 
provides  only  a  theoretical  approximation  that  may  not  be  valid  for  the  actual  problem  application. 

The  artificial  neural  system,  when  a  network  can  be  found  to  solve  the  problem,  provides  an  accurate  empirical  model 
of  the  process.  Neural  netwo^  are  empirical  bases  systems  that,  when  presented  with  a  qxicific  input  pattern,  can  associate 
qiKcifk  output  patterns  It  is,  essentially,  a  highly  complex,  non-linear,  mathematical  relationship  or  transform.  However,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  developer  of  such  a  system  to  understand  the  basic  underlying  principles  of  a  process  in  order  to  develop 
a  highly  accurate  ANS  based  model  of  the  process.  Thus,  in  this  way  it  is  quite  different  from  other  mathematical  modelling 
approaches. 

1.1  THE  DELTA-ACTIVITY™  NETWORK 

A  new  method  was  developed  by  the  authors  for  training  neural  netwoilcs  that  has  been  shown  to  overcome  all  of  the 
known  problems  with  the  gradient  descent  type  methods  for  neural  network  development,  while  maintaining  the  inherent  stability 
and  Imown  network  development  capabilities  of  those  methods.  This  network  was  developed  through  the  use  of  a  thermodynamic 
model  of  the  network  operation  which  included  both  the  delta  energy  and  the  activity  or  kinetics  of  the  network.  The  technique, 
known  as  the  Delta-Activity  Network  (D-A  Net),  has  been  used  on  several  applications  ranging  from  manufacturing  process 
modelling,  to  high  speed  signal  processing  for  electronic  warfare  applications,  to  underwater  acoustic  signal  classification. 

The  D-A  Net  has  achieved  learning  rates  as  high  as  1000  times  that  of  the  back  propagation  method  while  also  preventing 
the  network  from  falling  into  learning  instabilities'.  In  addition,  the  system  configures  itself  dynamically  during  the  learning 
process  and  so  it  can  produce  a  near  optimum  networic  size  for  operation,  often  much  smaller  than  the  network  needed  to  "leam” 
the  problem.  By  the  combination  of  dynamic  self-configuration  and  learning  instability  avoidance,  an  operating  network  is 
virtually  guarant^  for  all  process  modelling  problems.  Utilizing  a  third  algorithm,  called  the  Representative  Training  Algorithm, 
the  network  is  able  to  guide  the  experimental  design  process  and  to  substantially  reduce  the  number  of  required  expenments  when 
compared  to  other  empirical  modelling  methods  such  as  Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA)  and  Taguchi  techniques. 

The  development  of  this  netwwk  has  lead  to  the  application  of  artificial  neural  system  technology  to  numerous  real 
problems  in  imx:ess  modelling  and  signal  data  processing.  One  of  these  applications  has  been  a  highly  complex  welding  process 
model  called  WELDBEAD  that  has  been  integrated  into  the  Navy’s  WELDEXCELL  workstation  software. 

12  THE  WELDEXCELL  SYSTEM;  OVERVIEW 

The  joining  of  metals  into  fabricated  components  and  structures  is  a  difficult  task.  The  most  common  method  of  joning 
metals  is  welding,  but  the  welding  process  is  complex  and  requires  several  important  steps  to  be  performed  in  a  carefully 
integrated  manner.  The  weld  Joint  is  first  designed  and  engii^ei^  properly,  then  that  design  must  be  correctly  communicated 
to  the  fatmeation  facility.  The  appropriate  welding  consumables,  including  filler  metal  and  protective  flux  or  inert  gas,  are  chosen. 
Then  the  welding  procedure  is  specified,  including  preheating  schedules;  welding  parameters  such  as  voltage,  current  and  travel 
speed;  and,  postweld  heat  treating.  Finally,  the  weld  must  be  performed  under  highly  skilled  human  guidance  and  contnd.  A 
minor  error  in  any  of  these  steps,  if  undetected,  can  create  an  unsuitable  welded  component,  which  in  later  use  may  result  in  a 
catastrophic  fisilure  and  perhaps  loss  of  life. 

An  extremely  complex  and  interrelated  system  of  codes,  specifications,  tests,  and  inspections  ensures  that  the  vast  majonty 
of  welds  will  never  fail  in  service.  A  weld,  which  is  a  small  bit  of  solidified  metal,  is  expected  to  have  the  same  (or  perhaps 
better)  properties  as  the  base  metal  that  it  joins.  The  base  metal  nay  have  undergone  hours  of  careful  and  expensive  heat  treating 
and  processing,  yet  the  weld  must  be  as  owrosion  resistant,  as  strong,  as  ductile,  and  as  fracture  resistant  as  the  base  metal.  But 
the  weld  does  not  have  the  advantage  of  all  of  that  processing. 

Fortunately,  a  large  number  of  engineers,  designers,  and  welders  work  within  the  system  of  codes  and  specifications  to 
ensure  the  high  quality  of  welded  joints,  but  this  system  is  very  expensive  and  requires  the  careful  attention  of  many  human 

'Research  conducted  on  this  technique  has  confirmed  the  existence  of  at  least  three  types  of  learning  instabilities  (local  minimum 
being  one  of  them)  and  the  algorithm  can  avoid  all  three  instabilities. 
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experts.  As  the  availability  of  engineering  talent  in  the  United  States  condnues  to  decrease  over  the  next  decade.  Computer  Aided 
Engineering  (CAE)  will  take  on  added  importance.  Consequently,  welding  engineering  and  planning  is  an  ideal  applicadon  for 
artificial  intelligence  technology  including  expert  systems  and  neural  networks.  Howev»,  no  single  expert  system  could  be 
expected  to  perform  the  myriad  of  tasks  requited  to  make  a  welded  joint  For  example,  there  are  over  100  welding  processes 
ranging  from  simple  flame  heating  to  exodc  laser  welding;  there  are  several  hundred  welding  filler  metals  --  from  plane  carbon 
steel  to  elaborate  chemical  mixtures  of  alloying  ingredients;  and  there  are  over  1000  different  grades  of  steel  classified  by  the 
American  Society  for  Tesdng  and  Materials  (ASTM)  that  may  have  to  be  joined.  The  possible  combinadons  of  welding  process, 
filler  metal,  and  steel  base  metal  would  number  into  the  millions. 

The  soludon  to  this  problem  is  a  system  being  developed  for  the  United  States  Navy  called  WELDEXCELL.  The  beta 
test  prototype  of  WELDEXCELL  was  delivered  to  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship  Yard  for  tesdng  during  the  summer  of  1991.  The 
expert  systems  needed  for  welding  include  materials  selection,  joint  design,  welding  process  and  procedure  selecdon.  There  is 
a  standard  CAD  system  interface  to  draw  the  design  and  communicate  that  design  to  the  shop  floor  as  well  as  a  CAD  interface 
to  tfte  robot  path  piatmer.  The  system  also  includes  intelligent  processing  to  control  a  complex  automated  welding  system  or  robot 
with  an  array  of  sensors  to  guide  it  and  to  provide  feedback  for  process  control.  The  system  actually  being  delivered  to  the  Navy 
will  be  configured  with  at  least  two  sensors,  but  the  system  is  capable  of  operadng  in  a  muldple  sensor  environment. 

The  American  Welding  Institute  (AWI),  together  with  its  partners,  the  Colorado  School  of  Mines  and  MTS  Systems,  Inc., 
is  developing  this  intelligent  weld  process  planner  and  intelligent  control  system  for  flexible  welded  fabrication  kix>wn  as  the 
WELDing  EXpert  manufacturing  CELL  (WELDEXCELL).  This  project  has  entailed  development  of  a  senes  of  linked  expert 
systems  and  neural  networks  acting  as  a  computer  aided  engineering  and  planning  assistant  and  software  to  download  welding 
plans  and  procedures  to  a  welding  system  and  automated  manipulator  or  robot  for  automatic  execution.  An  intelligent  welding 
control  system  is  being  completed  which  will  interface  to  a  robot  system,  a  series  of  sensors,  and  to  the  welding  equipment. 

2.0  WELD  PROCESS  MODEL  NEURAL  NETWORK 


2.1  THE  WELDING  PROCESS 

Welding  is  a  complex  process  that  includes  the  welding  arc  plasma,  base  materials  that  arc  melting  and  solidifying,  in 

some  cases  a  wire  that  melts  with  droplets  forming,  and  the  associate  equipment.  None  of  these  components  have  ever  been 

completely  successfully  modeled  using  conventional  empirical  or  theoretical  approaches. 

♦  The  arc  plasma  is  a  super  heated  gas  consisting  primarily  of  ions  and  electrons  in  highly  excited  states.  Even  measuring 
the  behavior  of  the  plasma  is  difficult  since  the  plasma  is  both  a  radiating  and  an  absorbing  semi-transparent  heat  source. 
Temperature  models  and  measurements  have  shown  that  welding  arc  plasma  temperatures  range  up  to  20,000“  Kelvin, 
A  temperature  distribution  in  the  plasma  or  even  at  the  surface  of  the  base  metals  and  the  wire  is,  at  best,  an  un-verified 
approximation. 

♦  Both  the  melting  and  solidification  of  the  base  metals  is  a  heat  flow  problem,  known  as  the  Stefan  Problem,  that  has  no 
known  theoretical  solution.  Wotk  in  this  area  has  shown  reasonably  good  results  with  finite  element  modelling. 
However,  the  best  of  these  codes  requires  several  tens  of  hours  of  supercomputer  time  at  a  cost  that  is  prohibitive  for 
virtually  all  real  welding  applications. 

♦  The  melting  of  the  filler  wire  is  a  somewhat  less  complex  problem,  except  that  when  the  filler  wire  is  one  of  the 
electrodes  in  the  welding  process,  the  behavior  is  both  heat  flow  as  well  as  electrical  characteristics  and  behaviors  at  very 
high  current  (tensities.  For  most  welding,  where  the  wire  is  the  electrode,  no  models  exist  that  provide  accurate  melting 
and  drc^let  formation  information. 

♦  The  entire  process  is  significantly  affected  by  the  electrical  characteristics  of  the  welding  power  supply  and  associated 
equipment  This  equipment  is  generally  well  characterized  as  to  its  static  behavior,  but  no  methcxls  have  been  discovered 
to  model  the  dynamic  activity  of  these  systems. 

T(xlay,  the  methodology  applied  to  devel<^ing  a  plan  or  "weld  schedule"  for  a  joining  (^ration  is  manual.  Several  test  welds 
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are  completed  and  the  results,  including  photographic  representations  of  the  weld  bead,  are  recm'ded  in  welding  procedure 
Qualificauon  Records  (PQR).  An  experienced  welding  engines  places  several  of  these  PQR’s  on  his  desk,  and  makes  educated 
guesses"  as  to  the  effects  of  the  various  control  parameters. 

2,2  THE  WELD  NEURAL  NETWORK  MODEL:  WELDBEAD 

Neural  networks  have  been  developed  to  model  the  Gas  Tungsten  Arc  Welding  (GTAW)  and  Gas  Metal  Arc  Welding 
(GMAW)  processes  and  to  provide  several  outputs  regarding  the  resulting  weldment  The  model  operates  on  standard  PC  type 
computers  and  can  provide  solutions  at  a  speed  of  approximately  1/100  sec.  Operating  in  the  inverse  mode,  the  model  requires 
1-2  seconds  to  deteimine  a  solution.  The  outputs  include  performance  of  the  welding  process  such  as  arc  stability  and  qratter, 
bead  characteristics  such  as  penetration,  leg  widths,  bead  undercut  appearance,  and  ease  of  slag  removal.  These  networks  use 
welding  voltage,  cuirait  wire  feed  rate,  and  travel  speed  as  inputs.  The  models  are  used  to  predict  bead  characteristics,  given 
values  for  the  inputs.  In  addition,  the  networks  can  be  used  for  an  inverse  search  to  find  near  optimum  voltage,  current  and  travel 
speed  values,  given  desired  bead  characteristics  and  weld  performance.  The  system  allows  the  user  to  vary  importance  factors 
on  each  of  the  desired  welding  results  parameters. 

These  model  networks  are  the  heart  of  an  intelligent  control  planning  system  in  the  WELDEXCELL  software.  The 
objective  of  the  associated  intelligent  control  system  is  not  to  control  the  primary  independent  welding  parameters  (e.g.  voltage, 
cunent,  travel  speed,  etc.)  but  to  control  the  final  weld  quality.  That  is,  control  of  weld  quality  parameters  such  as  bead 
appearance,  penetration,  amount  of  spatter,  etc.  is  the  goal  of  an  intelligent  control  system.  Sensor  data  is  not  particularly  urefiil 
it  can  be  both  analyzed  and  used  to  control  the  weld  quality  parameters.  These  model  networks  provide  that  capability. 

One  of  the  neural  network  models  of  the  weld  has  inputs  of  voltage,  current,  and  travel  speed  and  outputs  of  resulting 
weld  bead  height,  top  and  bottom  width,  and  amount  of  penetration.  Figures  1  and  2  show  the  user  interface  to  the  GTAW 
netwrxk.  On  the  screen  are  sevoal  mouse  sensitive  slide  bars  that  can  be  set  by  the  user  or  observed  by  the  user.  Tte  top  row 
of  slide  bars  represent  the  outputs  of  the  forward  network.  The  second  row  of  slide  bars  arc  mouse  sensitive  and  represent 
voltage,  current,  wire  feed  rate,  and  travel  ^peed.  In  addition,  the  model  allows  for  changes  in  the  gap  (opening  between  the  base 
metals)  and  the  base  metal  thickness.  Finally,  many  welds  are  "tacked”  with  small  bits  of  weld  to  hold  the  pieces  in  before 
and  during  the  actual  weld.  The  model  includes  the  expected  changes  to  the  weld  when  it  is  made  over  one  of  these  tacks  . 
Figures  1  and  2  show  examples  of  the  GTAW  butt  weld  neural  network  with  macrographs  of  the  resulting  test  weld  experiments. 

3.0  CONCLUSIONS 

This  program  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  models  of  highly  complex  and  non-linear  processes  using  the 
technology  of  neural  networks.  The  model  can  provide  all  of  the  information  necessary  to  produce  a  plan  for  an  automat^ 
process  operation.  In  addition,  the  neural  network  model  is  able  to  be  operated  in  the  inverse  mode  which  provides  a  capability 
for  incorporation  of  this  technology  into  intelligent  control  systems. 
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Hgure  I.  Neural  network  solution  for  the  buu  weld.  Selected  parameters  of:  voltage  s  8.8  volts,  current  =  ISO.O  ampoes, 
travel  ^leed  *  S.O  inches  per  minute,  and  wire  feed  rate  «  S6.S  inches  per  minute.  In  addition,  the  weld  is  being  made  in 
material  of  thickness  »  0.12S  inches  and  with  a  gap  of  0.03S  inches,  llie  resultant  shape  parameters  and  bead  graphic  are 

shown  in  the  interface. 


Figure  2.  Neural  network  solution  for  the  butt  weld.  Selected  parameters  of:  voltage  =  8.9  volts,  current  =  95.0  amperes, 
travel  speed  «  6.0  inches  per  minute,  and  wire  feed  rate  -  64.0  inches  per  minute.  In  addition,  the  weld  is  being  made  in 
material  of  thickness  s  0.I2S  inches  and  with  a  gap  of  0.06S  inches,  lire  resultant  shape  parameters  and  bead  graphic  are 

shown  in  the  interface. 
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Abstract 

Nondestructive  evaluation  (NDE)  techniques  rqiresent  a  class  of  nonintiusive  processes  used  to  detect  anomalies  in  materials 
without  requiring  the  destruction  or  disassembly  of  the  object  bdng  tested.  Aircraft  structures  are  an  important  area  for  the 
application  of  NDE,  since  both  metallic  and  composite  structures  must  be  monitored  for  cracks  arul  abnormalities.  Various 
NDE  techniques  are  used  to  verify  the  integrity  of  aircraft  structural  parts  prior  to  assembly,  during  assemUy,  and  during 
maintenance  operations. 

Current  NDE  practices  are  labor  intensive  and  rely  heavily  on  the  judgment  of  huttum  experts.  The  goal  of  our  NDE  research 
program  is  to  partially  automate  NDE,  to  enhance  existing  techrtiques  for  detecting  snoozes,  and  tt>  reduce  testing  costs.  To 
achieve  this  neural  network  algorithms  were  used  to  build  and  maintain  systems  that  can  classify  NDE  results. 
Prqiocessingtechniqoeswereusedtoidentiiy  significant  "features*  in  the  waveforms.  These  features  were  then  "learned"  by 
the  neural  networks  and  a  system  was  built  which  could  characterize  new  test  results.  The  objective  is  to  use  the  features 
learned  to  kfentify  or  classify  new  information. 

Background 

Current  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporaikm  (MDQ  efforts  have  focused  on  automatuig  A-scan  ultrasonic  techniques.  A-scan 
was  chosen  after  preliminary  research  predicted  a  high  likelihood  of  success.  Two  other  papers  have  discussed  some  of  the 
previous  efforts  in  this  areir  \ 

A-scan  ultrasonic  inqtection  produces  a  waveform  showing  reflected  or  through-transmitted  ultrasonic  sound  amplitude  as  a 
functioo  of  time  (depdi)  for  a  particuiar  location  on  the  test  qtecimen.  By  examining  the  sound  energy  that  is  transmitted  or 
reflected,  it  is  possi^  to  make  determinations  about  the  internal  structure  of  the  material^  The  ultrasonic  waveform 
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^  Gallagher.  JP.,  Giessler,  F.  J..  Berens,  A.  P.,  and  Engte,  R.  M.,  USAF  Damage  Tolerant  Design  Handbook: 
GaidelinM  for  tte  Analysis  and  Design  of  Damage  Tolerant  Aircraft  Structures,  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base.  Air  Fbrce  Report  No.  AFWAL-lR-82-3073. 1984. 

^  McMasier,  R.C..  Ultrasonic  Tea  Principles,  Nondestructive  Testing  Handbook,  VoL  n.  Section  43,  1959. 
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produced  at  a  location  containing  an  anomaly  will  differ  (sometimes  signiiicamly.  sometimes  subtly)  Crom  an  ’txpeatA' 
waveform. 

For  example,  if  the  test  probe  was  {daced  at  defect-fiee  location  "A"  in  Figure  1  the  resulting  waveform  would  look  like 
Rgure  2.  Figure  3  shows  the  waveform  that  would  be  obtained  if  the  test  probe  were  placed  above  a  defect,  such  as  at 
locatioa  "B.”  Figure  3  illustrates  a  fairly  large,  obvious  defect  in  a  test  sample  which  has  been  constructed  to  verify  the 
operatioa  of  the  test  equipment.  Not  all  defect  indications  are  this  pronounced,  eqieciaUy  when  the  part  geometry  is 
ctxnplicaied  or  the  defect  location  is  close  to  either  the  front  or  back  surface. 

r  r 

o~ 


Figure  1.  Example  test  situation 


From  Surface  Back  Surface 


Figure  2.  Typical  A>scan  representation  of  no^efect 


Front  Surface  Defect  Back  Surface 


Figure  3.  Typical  A>scaB  representation  of  a  significant  defect 

The  "features”  or  "pattems”  seen  in  a  waveform  are  indicative  of  the  conditions  found  in  the  test  specimen.  Since  these 
features  should  be  &triy  consistent  for  a  specific  geometiy/mateiial  and  are  diiectly  related  to  qiecific  conditions,  it  would 
seem  that  a  system  could  be  constructed  to  recognize  these  features.  Further,  NDE  test  procedures  precisely  define  the 
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conditions  under  which  a  test  should  be  peifonned.  These  procedures  define  the  type  of  equipment,  type  of  probe,  equipment 
settings,  and  location  of  the  probe.  In  action,  a  calibration  sample  is  often  {sovided  to  align  and  verify  operation  of  the  test 
equipment  before  actual  readings  are  made.  This  contnd  is  intended  to  minimize  the  effects  of  varying  environmental 
conditions.  This  environmental  control  should  contribute  positively  to  the  success  of  using  neural  network  techniques  in 
NDE. 

To  characterize  the  waveforms,  several  different  types  of  ineprocessing  were  investigated.  From  this  investigation,  it  was 
clear  that  selecting  appropriate  prqnocessing  techniques  for  the  data  was  critical  to  the  success  of  the  neural  network 
algorithms.  To  date,  time  and  frequency-domain  prqmxessing  has  been  investigated.  A  time-domain  (TD)  technique  that 
highlighted  waveform  features  and  minimized  noise  was  developed.  The  Fast  Fourier  Transform  (FFT)  was  also  u^  to 
characterize  waveforms.  Both  these  techniques  have  produced  excellent  results,  which  are  rep(»ted  below.  The  drawback  of 
these  techniques  is  that  training  data  must  be  available  for  each  specific  part/material/geometry.  What  is  required  is  a  set  of 
parameters,  indq)endent  spedflc  parts  and  geometries,  which  can  be  used  to  characterize  test  patterns.  The  development  of 
an  appropriate  set  of  parameters  is  currently  being  studied. 

Neural  Network  Algorithms 

After  a  review  of  several  types  of  learning  techniques^,  two  neural  network  algorithms  were  chosen  to  develop  the  NDE 
classification  systems.  The  first  technique  used  was  a  Backpropagation  algorithm^  and  the  second  was  an  algorithm, 
developed  at  MDC,  called  SMART2^.  The  SMART2  alrorithm  is  a  supervised  version  ci  the  Adaptive  Resonance  Theory 
algorithm,  ART2,  described  by  Carpenter  and  Grossberg^^.  SMART2  trains  several  tintes  faster  than  Backpropagation  and 
produces  accuracy  very  similar  to  Backpropagation. 

Results 

To  evaluate  these  preprocessing  techniques  and  neural  netwtnk  algorithms,  a  set  of  experimeitts  was  designed  which  evaluated 
test  results  from  three  different  parts.  Multiple  readings  were  taken  using  hand-held  test  equipment  on  the  fust  two  parts. 
Data  was  collected  on  the  third  part  by  test  equipment  which  automatically  positions  the  pt^  and  records  data. 

The  first  group  of  data  was  obtained  from  a  solid  laminate  standard-composite  panel  at  the  part  locations  shown  in  Figure  4. 
Teflon  inserts  were  placed  at  different  locations  and  at  difrerent  depths  during  die  faluication  of  the  panel  to  simulate  defects  in 
a  composite  material.  Teflon  inserts  located  along  the  edges  of  the  sample  were  removed  after  the  sample  cured.  This 
rqtresented  delaminations  at  those  locations.  The  panel  is  shown  scheinatically  in  Figure  4.  The  part  was  tested  at  each  of 
the  numbered  test  points  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  shown  in  the  cross  section  view.  Positions  1,  S.  6. 10. 1 1,  and  15  are 
delaminadons  while  positions  2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 12. 13,  and  14  are  inserts  of  different  sizes  which  represent  inclusions.  A 
series  of  readings  were  also  taken  at  other  locations  to  obtain  readings  from  ’good”  portions  of  the  panel.  These  samples  are 
denoted  by  position  16. 

The  data  obtained  from  the  16  different  locations  was  prqnocessed.  Then,  the  data  was  grouped  into  4  and  7  classes.  Four 
classes  were  framed  grouping  test  points  that  correspond  to  a  particular  dqnh  in  the  composite  panel  Gass  1  corresponds 
to  locations  1, 2, 3, 4,  and  S.  Gass  2  corresponds  to  locmions  6, 7, 8, 9,  and  10.  Gass  3  corresponds  to  locations  1 1, 12, 
13, 14,  and  IS.  The  fourth  class  conesponds  to  location  16.  Seven  classes  were  fmmed  by  grouping  togedier  test  points 


7  St  Gair,  D.C.,  Bond,  W£.,  Rigler,  A.K.,  and  Aylward.  S.,  An  Evaluation  of  beaming  Performance  in  Backpropagation 
Neural  Networks  and  Decision-Tree  Class^r  Systems,  Proceedings  of  the  1992  ACM/SIGAPP  Symposium 
on  Applied  Computing,  Vol.  n,  pp.  64345S0. 

^  Rumelliart  D.  E.,  Hinton,  G.  E.,  and  Williams,  R.  J.,  Learning  Interior  Representation  by  Error  Propagation,  Parallel 
Dbtribnt^  Processing,  VoL  1,  Gi.  8,  D£.  Rumelhart  and  JL.  McClelland  eds.,  MIT  Press  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1986. 

^  Nlai,  CJ.,  St  Clair,  D.C.,  and  Bond,  W£.,  SeMi-supervised  Adaptive  Resonance  Theory:  SMART2,  Proceedings 
of  the  1992  UCNN  International  Joint  Conference  on  Neural  Networks,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  851 -856. 

^  ^  Carpenter,  G  A,  and  Grossberg,  S.,  ART  2:  se^-organizadon  of  stable  category  recognition  codes  for  analog  input 
patterns.  Applied  Optics,  Dec.  1,  1987,  No.  23,  pp.  4919-4930. 
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that  correqKMid  to  a  particular  type  and  depth  of  defect:  Gass  1  •  locations  2, 3, 4;  Gass  2  •  locations  1. 5;  Gass  3  - 
locations  7, 8, 9;  Gass  4  >  locations  6. 10;  Gass  S  •  locations  12, 13. 14;  Gass  6  •  locations  1 1,  IS  and  Gass  7 
corresponds  to  location  16.  To  produce  training  and  testing  data  for  the  algorithms,  each  dataset  was  randomly  split  into  two 
datasets,  with  70%  of  the  data  b^g  used  for  training  and  30%  f(»'  testing. 


Cross  section  view 


Composite  sample 


X 


GST  D 

Plan  view 


Alnminum  sample 


Figure  4.  Schematic  of  the  parts 

The  percent  accuracies  shown  in  Table  I  indicate  each  networit's  ability  to  associate  test  instances  with  their  correct 
classification.  The  results  obtained  were  excellent  with  both  algorithms.  Inclusions  and  delaminations  clearly  produce 
distinct  waveforms  which  can  be  discerned  by  the  systems.  TIw  seven  classes  provide  a  much  better  distinction  among 
defects  than  do  the  four  classes. 


SMART2  Test  Accuracy 

fc  1  *Tk  i-.  K  n.y.r'Si  1 1 1'-BW 

4 

99.0 

99.8 

7 

98.3 

100.0 

99.1 

100.0 

Calibration  Fixture 

1 

100.0 

99.0 

100.0 

99.0 

2 

100.0 

100.0 

I  ■ 


Table  I.  Results 


To  evaluate  the  perfonnance  of  these  techniques  on  an  aluminum  sample,  a  set  of  test  readings  was  obtained  from  a 
calibfadoo  fixture  that  ctHie^nds  to  an  aluminum  aircraft  part  (see  Figure  4).  Two  holes  are  located  in  the  calibration 
fixture.  The  "defects*  in  the  fixture  were  introduced  by  mat^ning  small  slots.  Readings  were  taken  at  two  di^erent 
locations  on  the  fixture  (denoted  1,2).  At  each  location,  four  different  classes  of  data  were  obtained  conesponding  to  the 
defect  (D),  the  tq>  of  the  hole  (T),  the  side  of  the  hole  (S),  and  a  portion  of  the  sample  clear  of  both  the  hole  and  the  defect 
(G).  Access  to  inq)ect  the  actual  aircraft  part  is  limited  to  a  single  side.  In  addition,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  where 
die  holes  are  located  without  careful  measuremenL 

The  traiiiing  and  test  data  was  obtained  from  the  same  calibration  fixture  but  the  readings  were  taken  at  a  different  time. 
Training  and  test  data  was  prqnocessed.  Excellent  results  were  obtained,  as  shown  in  Table  I.  The  two  neural  network 
techniques  provide  essentially  the  same  results. 

The  third  part  which  was  evaluated  is  an  actual  aircraft  part  This  is  a  compkx  part  which  is  fabricated  by  bonding  two  metal 
skins  to  a  closure.  The  qiace  between  the  skins  is  filled  with  a  metal  honeycomb.  This  part  is  difficult  to  inspect  because  of 
the  multiple  materials,  the  bond,  and  chan^g  geometry.  The  task  was  to  determine  areas  where  the  bond  between  the  metal 
parts  was  not  fully  developed  so  that  repairs  could  be  effected.  The  part  used  for  testing  had  been  carefully  inspected  by  hand, 
revealing  several  areas  where  the  bond  was  not  fully  developed. 

Data  was  collected  from  the  part  using  automated  test  equipment  A  "slice"  of  data  was  selected  which  contained  one  of  the 
undeveloped  bond  areas  plus  multiple  examples  of  a  go^  bond;  this  data  was  used  to  train  the  system.  Data  from  the  entire 
part  was  analyzed  using  Ae  resulting  system.  The  results  were  good.  Each  undeveloped  bond  area  that  had  been  identified  by 
hand  inspection  was  also  identified  by  the  system.  The  system  also  identified  several  other  areas  as  having  an  undeveloped 
bond.  These  results  are  still  being  suidied.  The  system  significantly  reduced  the  amount  of  data  requiring  human 
interpretation.  Thedatareduction  was  from  30  to  110  times  dqien^g  on  the  type  of  prqprocessing  used.  Theiesults 
indicate  that  these  techniques  were  successful  even  for  this  complicated  part 

Summary 

This  project  has  demonstrated  that,  for  these  samples,  an  automated  system  can  be  constructed  to  classify  NDE  test  results. 
An  automated  system  could  significantly  decrease  testing  time  and  provide  consistent  test  results.  Woric  continues  on 
improving  the  prqnocessing  and  neural  network  techniques. 
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Abstract.  CONTROL  CHARTS 

The  Special  Projects  Office  of  the  Center  for  Supportability  A  run  chart  is  a  plot  of  a  process  measurement  (e.g.  bore 

and  Technology  Insertion  (CSIT)  has  developed  a  hybrid  diameter  or  time  to  process  an  insurance  claim)  on  the 

neural-network/expert-system  software  tool  {SPC  Version  vertical  axis  (y-axis)  against  time  on  the  horizontal  axis  (x- 

Ll)  which  automates  the  process  of  constructing  and  axis).  A  control  chart  is  simply  a  run  chart  with 

interpreting  control  charts.  SPC  Version  1.1  is  a  highly  statistically  determined  upper  (Upper  Control  limit  -  UCL) 

successful  example  of  the  practical  q)plication  of  neund  and  lower  (Lower  Control  Limit  -  LCL)  lines  drawn  on 

network  and  expert  system  techniques.  The  goal  of  this  either  side  of  the  process  average.  These  limits  are 

paper  is  to  highlight  the  inq>lementation  and  application  of  calculated  by  running  a  process  untouched,  taking  samples 

a  software  ^stem  which  uses  neural  network  techniques  to  of  the  process  measurement,  and  applying  the  appropriate 

solve  real  people’s  problems.  SPC  Version  1. 1  is  FREE  to  statistical  formulas  (references  [3-9]).  An  example  of  a 

all  government  agencies.  control  chart  is  given  below  in  FIGURE  1. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Air  Force  Materiel  Command  (AFMC)  has  provided 
TQM  and  Quality  Control  training  to  its  employees  for 
sevml  years  now.  In  particular.  Statistical  Pixx^  Control 
has  been  emphasized  in  this  effort.  While  many  data  Figure  1  Sample  Control  Chart 

collection  and  process  inqtrovement  efforts  have  been 

undertaken  within  AFMC,  the  SPC  Quality  Control  tools  The  random  fluctuation  of  points  within  the  limits  results 
have  been  under-utilized  due  to  the  complexity  of  ™nii«l  from  variation  built  into  the  process.  Such  random 

application  and  interpretation.  In  response,  CSTI  has  variation  is  lutural,  results  from  common  causes  within  the 

developed  a  software  tool  which  automates  the  graphical  system  (e.g.  design,  choice  of  machine,  preventative 
and  statisdcal  techniques  used  in  Statistical  Quality  Ctmtrol.  maintenance,  etc.),  and  can  only  be  affected  by  changing 
The  most  current  version  of  the  software,  SPC  Version  1. 1,  the  qrstem  itself.  However,  points  which  fall  outside  of  the 

MitniMtaa  mght  types  of  control  charts  and  seven  types  of  control  limits  or  which  form  "unnatural"  patterns  indicate 
graphical  tools:  Run  Chart,  Moving  Range  Chart,  XBar-R  that  some  of  the  variation  within  the  process  may  be  due  to 

Chart,  XBar-S  Chart,  PN  Chart,  P  Chart,  C  Chart,  U  assignable  causes.  Assignable  causes  of  variation  (e.g. 

Giart,  Bar  Graph,  Pareto  Diagram,  Pie  Chart,  Histogram,  measurement  errors,  unplanned  events,  freak  occurrences. 

Frequency  Polygon,  Ogive  (CDF),  and  Scatter  Diagram.  can  be  identified  and  result  from  occurrences  that  are 

not  part  of  the  process. 
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The  purpose  of  drawing  the  control  chart  is  to  detect  any 
unusual  causes  of  variation  in  the  process,  signalled  by 
abnormal  points  or  patterns  on  the  gnq>h.  The  CST1 
developed  software  tool  automatically  identifies  nine  types 
of  patterns  which  suggest  the  presence  of  assignable  causes 
of  variation  in  a  process.  An  example  of  one  of  these 
patterns  is  given  in  FIGURE  2.  Each  of  the  nine  patterns 
is  associated  with  generic  advice  about  what  may  be 
luq>p«iing  at  that  point  in  the  process. 


.  ^  A 

'  .4 


Figure  2  An  Increasing  Trend 
Exan^le  of  a  Pattern  Which  Suggests  the  Presence 
of  Assignable  Causes  of  Variation 


SOFTWARE  FUNCTIONALITY 


have  been  directly  distributed  to  working  level  personnel  in 
the  federal  government. 

SOFTWARE  DESIGN 

The  basic  approach  to  developing  SFC  was  to  integrate 
machine  learning,  expert  ^^stems,  hypertext,  and 
conventional  programming  techniques.  The  machine 
learning  portion  of  SPC  was  developed  using  the  Abductory 
Induction  Mechanism  (AIM)  by  AbTECH  Inc.  The  expert 
^stem  portion  of  SPC  was  prototyped  using  an  embedded 
iq>plication  of  the  forward  chaining  expert  system  tool 
CLIPS  along  with  a  generic  end-user  interface  also 
developed  by  CSH.  Due  to  the  size  of  CLIPS  and  the 
limitations  of  MS  DOS,  the  knowledge  bases  used  for  this 
application  were  encoded  directed  into  C-H-l-  code.  The 
hypertext  portion  of  SPC  was  developed  using  a  hypertext 
authoring  and  display  tool  called  HYPERSHOW  developed 
by  the  Special  Projects  Office  of  CSTI.  Turbo  C-(-  +  was 
used  as  the  conv«itional  language  into  which  the  machine 
learning,  expert  system,  and  hypertext  applications  were 
embedded. 


(1)  SPC  determines  which  type  of  control  chart  is 
appropriate  by  asking  a  series  of  questions  about  the  nature 
of  the  user’s  process  data. 

(2)  SPC  graphically  displays  the  chart(s)  selected  in  (1). 

(3)  SPC  identifies  9  pattern  types  in  the  chart(s)  which 
suggest  the  presence  of  assignable  causes  of  variation  : 
increasing  trends,  decreasing  trends,  shifts  up,  shifts  down, 
cycles,  runs,  stratification,  freak  patterns,  and  freak  points. 

(4)  SPC  graphically  displays  and  highlights  each  chart 
pattern  identified  in  (3). 

(5)  SPC  displays  text  in  a  hypertext  fashion  which  provides 
gmeric  advice  on  the  meaning  of  each  chart  pattern 
idtmtified  in  (3). 

SPC  1.1  CUSTOMERS 

SPC  is  a  gmeric  tool  whose  use  is  not  limited  to  a 
particular  area  of  application.  Air  Force  command,  or 
federal  agency.  SPC  Version  1. 1  is  currently  being  used  by 
academia,  industry,  and  the  federal  government.  Although 
SPC  is  only  in  its  second  release,  it  has  developed  a  wide- 
ranging  customer  base  which  is  growing  at  an  exponmitial 
rate.  SPC  is  conqurable  or  superior  to  commercial 
packages,  more  user-friendly,  less  expensive  (free),  and 
CSn  offers  its  customers  the  ability  to  directly  influence 
future  enhancements  to  the  software.  Over  25(X)  copies 


The  task  for  the  machine  learning  portion  of  SPC  is  to 
classify  every  sub-sequence  of  the  control  chart  according 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  five  specific  chart  patterns  : 
increasing  trrads,  decreasing  trends,  shifts  up,  shifts  down, 
and  cycles.  The  remaining  four  chart  patterns  are  identified 
by  conventional  methods. 

The  expert  system  is  initially  utilized  to  help  the  user  select 
the  appropriate  type  of  control  chart.  This  determination  is 
based  upon  the  type  of  data  being  collected,  the  number  of 
data  points,  and  the  constancy  of  the  sample  sizes. 

Another  function  of  the  expert  system  is  to  interpret  the 
classification  results  of  the  trained  AIM  Network.  A 
control  chart  with  40  data  points  will  generate  over  600 
classification  results;  with  nine  types  of  patterns  this 
amounts  to  over  SS(X)  individual  pieces  of  classification 
information.  This  interpretation  function  represents  an  ideal 
expert  tystem  iqrplication.  What  requires  a  few  hundred 
lines  of  difficult-to-comprehend  C  code  can  be  implemented 
using  an  expert  system  with  only  three  sinqile  rules!  This 
classification  information  is  then  boiled  down  to  about  one 
to  ten  patterns  which  are  reported  to  the  final  expert  system 
application. 

The  final  role  of  the  expert  tystem  is  to  provide  advice  via 
the  hypertext  facility  based  upon  the  types  of  charts  and  the 
chart  patterns  present.  The  advice  currently  provided  by 
SPC  is  of  a  generic  nature.  For  example. 
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"A  sh^  up  ui  the  R  chart  indicates  that  the  process 
is  becoming  less  consistent.  This  may  be  due  to 
some  sudden  change  in  the  process. " 

However,  the  knowledge  base  is  designed  to  allow  for  quick 
modifications  to  provide  process  specific  advice.  For 
exanq>le, 

"A  sh0  up  in  the  R  chart  has  historically  been 
associated  (90%)  with  a  loose  bearing  in  the 
preprocessing  machine. " 

Conventional  software  is  used  to  graphically  display  the 
control  charts,  utilize  the  AIM  Networks,  provide  an  end- 
user  interface,  and  integrate  the  entire  application. 

Role  Of  Machine  Learning  in  Control  Chart 
Interpretation 

The  task  of  chart  interpretation  can  be  summarized  as 
follows.  A  control  chart  is  simply  a  sequence  or  array  of 
floating  point  numbers.  The  art  of  chart  interpretation  is  to 
determine  whether  or  not  sub-sequmces  similar  to  several 
standard  patterns  are  present  within  the  chart.  These 
patterns  include  trends,  shifts,  and  cycles. 

The  function  of  the  machine  learning  tool  is  to  goierate 
code  (trained  AIM  Networks)  which  can  effectively  classify 
a  specific  sub-sequmce  of  a  control  chart  (array)  according 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  several  standard  patterns. 
With  this  classification  function  generated  by  machine 
learning  techniques,  all  sub-sequences  of  the  control  chart 
are  exhaustively  (conventionally)  classified  by  five  AIM 
Networics.  The  AIM  Network  classification  results  are 
asserted  into  the  fut-list  of  the  CUPS  expert  system 
application. 

Justification  For  The  Use  Of  Machine  Leamii^ 
Techniques 

Machine  learning  techniques  are  used  to  classify  five  types 
of  chart  patterns  -  increasing  trends,  decreasing  trends, 
shifts  up,  shifts  down,  and  cycles.  We  could  find  no 
references  which  provide  an  algorithm  for  determining 
whether  or  not  a  sequence  of  real  numbers  is  representative 
of  one  of  these  patterns.  In  fact,  most  references  on  control 
charts  define  these  patterns  by  example!  The  most 
mathematical  approaches  to  this  problem  are  found  in 
references  [1,2]  on  time  series  analysis  and  forecasting. 
Despite  being  mathematical  in  nature,  these  references  still 
do  not  describe  a  deterministic  decision  procedure.  Rather, 
they  provide  mathematical  heuristics.  Sample  rules-of- 
thumb  for  a  times  series  of  length  N  are  given  below; 


(1)  The  number  of  increasing  steps  in  an 
increasing  trend  may  be  significantly  larger  than 
(N-l)/2. 

(2)  The  number  of  discordances  in  a  decreasing 
trend  is  usually  larger  than  the  expected  number  of 
discordances  in  a  random  sequence  which  equals 
N*(N-l)/4. 

(3)  The  autocorrelation  coefficient  sequence  of  a 
cycle  is  usually  cyclic. 

(4)  The  average  of  the  first  half  of  a  shift  down  is 
always  greater  than  the  average  of  the  second  half. 

Notice  that  most  of  these  heuristics  are  in  the  form  of  rules 
with  confidence  factors.  This  would  seem  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  using  a  production  system  for  the 
classification  procedure.  However,  it  is  almost  always  the 
case  that  the  pattern-type  (the  attribute  for  which  we  wish 
to  determine  a  value)  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  die  rule. 

This  is  very  similar  to  some  medical  diagnosis  problems 
whose  domain  knowledge  is  in  the  form  "Disorder  A 
usually  causes  symptoms  1,3,  A  4  and  may  cause  symptom 
2."  In  cases  such  as  these,  the  best  knowledge-based 
qiproach  is  to  use  some  form  of  a  Hypothesize-and-Test 
(HT)  model.  Although  the  HT  approach  appears  to  model 
the  domain  veiy  well,  we  did  not  pursue  this  option  since 
we  do  not  have  access  to  a  HT  development  tool  which  can 
be  easily  embedded  into  other  applications. 

Attenqiting  to  implemoit  such  applications  using  a  rule- 
based  system  with  confidence  factors  ultimately  boils  down 
to  an  iterative  process  of  re-adjusting  confidence  factors  and 
re-testing  the  rule  base  on  a  set  of  examples.  This  iterative 
process,  however,  is  quite  analogous  to  the  process  of 
training  a  neural  network  or  a  machine  learning  tool  on  a 
set  of  examples.  Given  this  analysis  and  the  fact  that  most 
references  on  control  charts  define  these  patterns  by 
example,  we  elected  to  inq>lement  a  portion  of  the 
classification  process  using  a  machine  learning  tool. 

Represaitation  Of  Control  Chart  Sub-sequence 

The  function  of  the  machine  learning  tool  is  to  classify  a 
specific  sub-sequence  of  a  control  chart  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  several  standard  patterns.  A  key 
question  relating  to  the  use  of  machine  learning  tools,  is 
how  do  we  represent  an  arbitrary  length  sub-sequence  of  an 
arbitrary  loigth  sequence  of  numbers  as  a  fixed  length 
vector  of  real  numbers.  The  approach  is  to  represent  a  sub¬ 
sequence  of  a  control  chart  as  a  fixed  length  vector  of 
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statistical  features. 

Twenty  (20)  statistical  features  are  extracted  from  each  sub- 
sequmce  X[1..N]  under  consideration.  Features  1  - 10  are 
raw  statistical  features  such  as  linear  regression  coefficients, 
the  standard  deviations  of  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the 
sequotce,  and  the  Box-Pierce  Q-statistic  [1,  p  269]. 
Features  1 1  •  20  are  Boolean  type  indicator  variables  such 
as  whether  the  sequence  has  ten  or  more  points  and  whether 
one  of  the  regression  coefficients  is  *low*  in  magnitude. 
Most  of  these  Boolean  indicators  were  included  as  a  result 
of  a  database  analysis  on  the  training  sets  which  produced 
"statistics*  such  as  "90%  of  increasing  trends  have  a  linear 
regression  co^cient  greater  than  0.8”.  A  more  detailed 
explanation  of  the  20  statistical  features  used  to  represent  a 
chart  subsequence  to  the  AIM  Networks  is  given  in 
APPENDIX  A. 

Training  And  Test  Sets  For  Machine  Learning  Tool 

Over  70,000  sanqile  chart  sub-sequences  were  generated  to 
train  and  test  the  AIM  Networks.  Most  of  these  sub¬ 
sequences  were  generated  by  adding  random  noise  of 
various  magnitudes  to  existing  control  charts  with  existing 
patterns.  Each  chart  sub-sequence  generated  a  training/test 
vector  of  dimension  25  -  20  real-valued  Network  inputs 
(statistical  features)  and  5  bi-polar  (-1  or  1)  outputs.  One 
AIM  Network  was  trained  for  each  of  the  S  outputs.  Each 
AIM  Netwoik  required  from  two  to  six  hours  to  train  on  a 
386  machine  with  math  co-processor. 

Machine  Learning  Test  Results 

The  results  of  the  AIM  Networks  iqiplied  to  control  chart 
patterns  not  present  in  the  training  sets  were  quite  good. 
The  increasing  trend  netwoik  classified  the  test  ^ta  97.5% 
correctly,  the  decreasing  trend  netwoik  97.3%,  the  shift  up 
netwoik  98.8%,  the  shift  down  network  98.8%,  and  the 
cyclic  network  92.0%.  Most  (99%)  of  the  errors  in  the 
cyclic  network  occurred  in  the  short  saw-toothed  patterns 
with  added  noise.  If  the  saw-toothed  pattern  is  deenwd  by 
expeits/customers  to  be  very  important,  a  separate  netwoik 
could  be  developed  for  the  saw-toothed  pattern.  This  would 
increase  the  overall  cyclic  percent  correct  to  about  96%  and 
provide  a  better  recognition  rate  for  noisy,  short  saw¬ 
toothed  patterns. 

CONCLUSION 

SPC  Version  1.1  was  released  in  March  1992  and  SPC 
Version  1.2  is  scheduled  for  release  in  September  1992. 
CSn  plans  to  provide  software  enhancements  to  SPC  based 
upon  continuous  customer  feedback  and  demand.  SPC  has 


a  wide  customer  base  which  is  continuing  to  grow  as  word 
of  this  powerful,  easy-to-use  software  tool  spreads. 
Government  agencies  now  have  a  no-cost  option  when 
looking  for  Statistical  Quality  Control  and  Process 
Improvement  software.  In  the  words  of  the  Air  Force 
Logistics  Command’s  Quality  Programs  Directorate 
(AFLC/QP),  "C577  has  applied  a  technology,  artificial 
intelligence  (neural  nets),  and  developed  a  system  that  can 
be  used  by  real  people  to  solve  real  problems’ .  Reprints  of 
this  paper  and  copies  of  SPC  Version  1.1  aie  'available  to 
government  agencies  and  domestic  US  companies. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Statistical  Features  Used  To  Represent  Chart 
Subsequences 

(1)  RMS_SU  -  This  is  the  root-mean-squared  difference 
between  X[1..N]  and  an  'ideal*  shift-up  pattern. 

(2)  RMS_SD  -  This  is  the  root-mean-squared  difference 
between  X[1..N]  and  an  'ideal*  shift-down  pattern. 

(3)  A  -  This  is  the  simple  linear  regression  coefficioit 
when  trying  to  approximate  the  time  series  X[t]  using  X[t] 
=  A  +  Bt. 

(4)  B  -  This  is  the  simple  linear  regression  coefficirait 
when  trying  to  qiproximate  the  time  series  X[t]  using  X[t] 
=  A  -t-  Bt. 

(5)  SIGMA_1  -  This  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  first 
half  X[l..N/2]  of  the  sequence  X[1..N]. 

(6)  SIGMA_2  -  This  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
second  half  X[N/2+l..N]  of  the  sequence  X[1..N]. 

(7)  R_root_N_r  -  The  percentage  of  the  first  N/4+1 
autocorrelation  coefficients  r(k)  for  which  abs(r(k))  > 
1.96/sqrt(N). 

(8)  CHI_SQ_TEST  -  This  is  the  Box-Pierce  Q-statistic 
which  is  c^iabie  of  determining  whether  several 
autocorrelation  coefficients  are  significantly  differmt  from 
zero.  Defined  in  reference  [l,p  269] 

(9)  CONCORD  -  This  is  the  number  of  concordances  Q 
in  X[1..N]  divided  by  the  maximum  possible  number  N(N- 
l)/2  of  concordances.  DeBned  in  reference  [2,pp  21-23]. 

(10)  DISCORD  -  This  is  the  number  of  discordances  P  in 
X[1..N]  divided  by  the  maximum  possible  number  N(N- 
l)/2  of  discordances.  Defined  in  reference  [2,pp  21-23]. 

(11) TEN_PLUS  -  An  indicator  variable  used  to  indicate 
if  X[1..N]  has  length  less  than  ten.  This  is  important  since 
many  statistical  significance  tests  are  ineffective  for  small 
sanqrle  sizes. 

(12)  CCRD_LX}W  -  An  indicator  variable  used  to  indicate 
whether  CONCORD  is  less  than  0.7.  The  value  of  0.7  was 
chosen  since  a  database  analysis  indicated  that  a  hi^ 
percentage  of  increasing  trends  had  CONCORD  >  0.7. 


(13)  DCRD_LOW  -  An  indicator  variable  used  to  indicate 
whether  DISCORD  is  less  than  0.7.  The  value  of  0.7  was 
chosen  since  a  database  analysis  indicated  that  a  high 
percmtage  of  decreasing  trends  had  DISCORD  >  0.7. 

(14)  HIGH_ISD  -  An  indicator  variable  used  to  indicate 
whether  RMS_SD  is  greater  than  1.8.  The  value  of  1.8 
was  chosen  since  a  database  analysis  indicated  that  a  high 
percentage  of  shifis-up  had  RMS_SD  >  1.8. 

(15)  HIGH_ISU  -  An  indicator  variable  used  to  indicate 
whether  RMS_SU  is  greater  than  1.8.  The  value  of  1.8 
was  chosen  since  a  database  analysis  indicated  that  a  high 
percentage  of  shifis-down  had  RMS_SU  >  1.8. 

(16)  GOOD_INC_MM  -  An  indicator  variable  used  to 
indicate  when  the  sequence  minimum  was  early  and  the 
sequence  maximum  was  late.  The  first  20%  and  last  20% 
was  chosen  since  a  database  analysis  indicated  that  a  high 
percentage  of  increasing  trends  had  their  minimum  and 
maximum  within  the  first  20%  and  last  20%  respectively  of 
the  sequence. 

(17)  GOOD_DEC_MM  -  An  indicator  variable  used  to 
indicate  when  the  sequrace  maximum  was  early  and  the 
sequence  minimum  was  late.  The  first  20%  and  last  20% 
was  chosen  since  a  database  analysis  indicated  that  a  high 
percentage  of  decreasing  trends  had  their  maximum  and 
minimum  within  the  first  20%  and  last  20%  respectively  of 
the  sequence. 

(18)  HIGH_R_root_N  -  An  indicator  variable  used  to 
indicate  whether  R_root_N_r  is  greater  than  O.I.  The 
object  of  introducing  this  variable  was  to  help  draw  a 
distinction  between  random  sequences  and  cycles.  The 
value  of  0. 1  was  chosen  since  a  database  analysis  indicated 
that  a  high  percentage  of  cycles  and  a  low  percentage  of 
random  sequences  had  R_root_N_r  >0.1. 

(19)  SMALL_A  -  An  indicator  variable  used  to  indicate 
whether  the  absolute  value  of  A  is  less  than  0.8.  The 
object  of  introducing  this  variable  was  to  help  draw  a 
distinction  between  random  sequences  or  cycles  and  the 
other  chart  patterns.  The  value  of  0.8  was  chosen  since  a 
database  analysis  indicated  that  a  high  percentage  of  cycles 
and  random  sequences  and  a  low  percentage  of  other  types 
of  patterns  had  abs(A)  <  0.8. 

(20)  MAYBE_CYCLE  -  An  indicator  variable  used  to 
indicate  whra  both  R_root_N_r  >  0. 1  and  ABS(A)  <  0.8. 
This  is  the  logical  AND  of  variables  18  and  19. 
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Abstract 

Computer  .\ided  Design  (CAD)  systems  have  become  an  industrial  standard  for  producing  high-quality 
electronic  drawings.  Due  to  the  frequent  uses  of  replicated  patterns,  most  CAD  systems  provide  commands 
to  facilitate  grouping  of  primitive  drawing  entities  as  complex  entities,  such  as  cells.  Each  cell  can  be 
manipulated  as  a  whole.  Typical  examples  of  ceils  for  architecture  design  are  doors,  windows,  etc.  Cells 
improve  design  quality  and  speedup  the  design  process.  Cells  are  especially  important  in  a  cooperative 
environment  where  different  persons  use  different  software  packages  to  access  the  same  piece  of  information 
by  referring  to  the  unique  representation  scheme  enforced  by  cells.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the  enormous 
number  of  cells,  cells  are  not  easy  to  maniq^e. 

This  paper  presents  a  prototype  system  for  managing  cells  using  neural  network  technology.  Our  system 
is  embedded  in  a  CAD  system  and  intends  to  help  the  CAD  user  utilize  standard  cells  effectively.  Our 
prototype  system  intends  to  lessen  the  management  difficulty  by  automatically  identifying  the  cells  that  are 
similar  to  what  the  user  is  drawing  and  suggesting  that  the  user  replace  the  drawing  with  standard  cells. 
This  process  is  done  while  the  user  is  drawing  objects  on  the  screen. 

IVansformation-invariant  pattern  recognition  is  the  most  important  research  issue  for  this  system.  We  have 
studied  and  compared  four  different  approaches  appearing  in  recent  neural  network  literature.  We  chose  to 
employ  Le  Cun,  et  aPs  Zipcode  Net  preceded  by  Yuceer  and  Oflazer’s  ST  blocks  and  used  several  rotated 
images  as  training  examples  to  solve  the  rotation  problem. 


1  Introduction 

Computer-Aided  Design  (CAD)  systems  have  become  an  industrial  standard  for  producing  high-quality  electronic 
drawings.  Due  to  the  frequent  uses  of  replicated  patterns,  most  CAD  systems  provide  commands  to  facilitate  grouping 
of  primitive  drawing  entities,  such  as  lines  and  circles.  Once  a  set  of  drawing  entities  have  been  grouped  together  to 
form  a  cell,  they  can  be  manipulated  as  a  whole.  Cells  can  be  nested,  i.e.,  a  cell  may  contain  another  cell,  and  thus 
can  be  fairly  complicated.  Typical  examples  of  cells  for  architecture  design  are  doors,  windows,  pieces  of  furniture,  etc. 
Cells  improve  design  quality  by  forcing  objects  of  the  same  type  to  be  drawn  in  the  same  way.  Certain  attributes,  such 
as  dimensions,  layers,  and  textural  information,  are  usually  attached  to  the  cells.  By  copying  cells,  these  attributes 
are  inherited  as  defaults.  Consistency  among  objects  of  the  same  type  is  thus  preserved.  Cells  also  speedup  the  design 
process  because  replicated  objects  do  not  need  to  be  re-drawn. 

In  addition  to  improving  design  quality  and  speeding  up  the  design  process,  cells  can  also  facilitate  effective  com¬ 
munication  in  a  cooperative  environment  where  different  persons  use  different  software  packages  to  access  the  same 
piece  of  information.  By  using  standard  cells,  electronic  drawings  can  be  more  easily  and  more  accurately  transferred 
across  different  platforms.  Accordingly,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  spent  significant  effort  on  compiling  a 
set  of  standard  ceils  to  be  used  in  producing  electronic  drawings. 
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This  paper  first  discusses  the  difficulties  in  managing  cell  libraries  in  section  2.  One  of  the  essential  research  issues 
in  cell  management  is  transformation-inv2uiant  pattern  recognition.  In  section  3,  we  study  and  compare  four  different 
neural  network  approaches  to  transformation-invariant  recognition.  In  section  4,  we  give  an  overview  of  our  prototype 
system  that  utilizes  various  techniques  from  these  different  approaches.  Finally,  section  5  summarizes  this  paper 

2  Difficulties  in  Cell  Management 

Cell  libraries  are  not  easy  to  manage  and  use.  The  Standards  Manual  for  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  CAD  Systems 
consists  of  more  than  one  thousand  standard  cells  that  cover  seven  categories.  These  cells  are  currently  stored  in 
sixteen  cell  libraries.  When  a  user  needs  to  access  a  particular  cell,  he  or  she  needs  to  first  attach  one  of  these  sixteen 
cell  libraries  to  the  current  drawing  and  then  select  the  particular  cell  out  of  nearly  100  cells  in  the  attached  cell  library. 
Most  of  these  cells  are  named  either  numerically,  e.g.  1IP0028  for  “gas  piping”,  or  abbreviated,  e.g.  SHIG  for  “single 
hinged  door” .  Without  an  enormous  amount  of  experience  with  these  cells,  a  user  is  unlikely  to  remember  what  cells 
are  in  the  cell  libraries  and  how  to  search  for  them.  Moreover,  this  standard  set  of  cell  libraries  is  still  in  its  initial 
phase  of  development.  More  cells  are  expected  to  be  added  and  radical  re-organization  of  cell  libraries  might  take 
place,  which  further  increases  the  difficulty  in  managing  these  standard  ceils. 

One  tradition2d  solution  is  to  provide  an  efficient  query  facility  to  search  for  cells.  Since  each  cell  usually  contains  a 
corresponding  textual  description,  in  previous  work  we  trained  a  neural  network  to  learn  the  associations  between  cells 
and  cell  descriptions.  This  network  consists  of  two  components;  The  first  component  is  a  backpropagation  network  in  a 
NetTalk-like^  setup,  to  detect  keywords  in  user's  queries.  This  approach  has  the  advantage  over  traditional  structural 
approaches  (e.g.,  syntactic  parsing)  that  grammatical  and  typographical  errors  can  be  tolerated.  The  second  component 
is  a  simple  constraint  satisfaction  model^  with  weights  set  manually.  This  component  uses  the  keywords  identified  in 
the  previous  phase  to  find  the  cell  that  fits  best  to  these  keywords.  In  this  way,  the  user  does  not  have  to  search  each 
cell  library  sequentially  and  can  type  the  queries  free  from  any  syntactical  restrictions.  However,  the  disadvantage  of 
this  solution  is  that  the  user  must  know  to  ask  in  the  first  place,  which  is  not  usually  the  case. 

Because  of  the  vast  number  of  cells  in  cell  libraries,  a  CAD  user  might  be  unaware  of  the  existence  of  certain  cell 
objects.  This  problem  does  not  pertain  to  novice  users  only.  Users  experienced  in  using  cells  might  overlook  newly 
added  cells  within  the  cell  library,  or  be  lost  due  to  the  re-organization  of  cells.  Therefore,  a  more  effective  solution  is 
to  develop  an  intelligent  cell  usage  assistant  that  volunteers  plausible  cells  while  observing  what  the  user  is  drawing; 
this  solution  is  the  approach  taken  for  this  research.  With  the  help  of  this  assistant,  the  CAD  user  will  be  notified  if 
a  portion  of  his  or  her  drawing  bears  strong  similarity  to  some  stored  cell  object.  Since  this  assbt2mt  is  interactive, 
omissions  of  the  standud  cell  objects  can  be  corrected  in  the  design  process  as  early  as  possible. 

3  IVansformation  Invariant  Pattern  Recognition 

One  technical  difficulty  encountered  in  cell  recognition  is  to  recognize  transformed  or  deformed  patterns,  which  is 
inevitable  when  the  user  is  drawing  a  cell.  Martin  and  Pittman^  suggested  using  more  training  examples  to  achieve 
the  desired  generalizability.  However,  due  to  the  large  number  of  cells,  obtaining  a  large  training  set  is  itself  prob¬ 
lematic.  Therefore,  we  are  investigating  neural  network  modeb  that  specialize  in  performing  transformation-invariant 
recognition.  The  following  thus  describes  and  contrasts  several  such  neural  network  models. 

3.1  Four  Different  Approaches 

Le  Cun,  ei  al.*,  propose  a  constrained  backpropagation  network  to  recognize  handwritten  zip  code  digits.  The  Zipcode 
Net  utilizes  many  techniques  from  the  Neocognitron’  such  as  weight  sharing  and  local  connectivity.  The  hidden  layers 
are  composed  of  several  feature  maps.  Local  connectivity  means  that  each  unit  in  a  feature  map  receives  inputs  from  a 
small  region  in  the  preceding  layer.  Local  connectivity  greatly  reduces  the  complexity  of  the  network  and  is  supported 

‘T.  J.  Sejnowaki  and  C.  R.  Roaenberg.  Parallel  network*  that  learn  to  pronounce  English  text.  Complex  Spitemi,  1:145-168.  1987. 

^D.  E.  Ramelhart  and  J.  L.  McClelland.  Exptormiiont  in  Purmllel  DittrH%tei  Proeetoin/;  «  handbook  of  modelt,  profromt,  and  exertitei. 
MIT  Proa,  Cambridge,  MA,  1988. 

^Q.  L.  Martin  and  J.  A.  Pittman.  Recognising  hand-printed  letters  and  digits  using  backpropagation  learning.  Ne*nl  Comp%tation. 
3:258-367, 1991. 

*Y.  Le  Cun,  B.  Boser,  J.  S.  Denker,  D.  Henderson,  R.  E.  Howard,  W.  Hubbard,  and  L.  D.  Jacket.  Backpropagation  applied  to  handwritten 
sip  code  recognition.  Neural  Computation,  1:541-551,1989. 

^K.  Rilrnshima,  S.  Miyake,  and  T.  Ito.  Neocognitron;  a  neural  network  model  for  a  mechanism  of  visual  pattern  recognition.  IEEE 
Truniaetion*  an  5|rs<em,  Man,  and  Cpkemetieo,  13:836-834,  1983. 
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by  biological  evidence^.  Weight  sharing  means  that  all  the  units  in  the  same  feature  map  perform  the  same  function  by 
sharing  incoming  weights.  Since  different  units  in  a  feature  map  receive  inputs  from  different  regions  in  the  preceding 
layer,  weight  sharing  enables  a  feature  map  to  detect  a  local  feature  regardless  of  where  it  appears. 

Reid,  tt  alJ,  propose  a  third-order  neural  network  which  takes  the  transformation  invariancy  of  a  triangle’s  included 
angles  into  account.  Their  network  is  essentially  a  three-layer  network,  which  differs  from  other  three-layer  networks  in 
that  the  hidden  nodes  perform  multiplications  over  three  input  units  (cf.  sigma-pi  units^).  By  sharing  weights  among 
hidden  units  that  accept  inputs  from  similar  triangles,  it  can  be  proved  that  this  network  can  perform  transformation- 
invariant  recognition^.  However,  combinatorial  explosion  is  inevitable  if  all  possible  triangles  in  the  input  area  are  to  be 
maintained.  Spirkovska  and  Reid^°  have  suggested  strategies  for  selectively  maintaining  the  triangles.  Our  experiments 
used  a  rather  small  number  of  triangles  such  that  the  number  of  free  parameters  used  in  the  network  is  comparable 
with  that  used  in  the  Zipcode  Net.  Otherwise,  the  overhead  for  maintaining  an  excessive  number  of  triangles  makes 
the  network  of  no  practical  interest. 

Yiiceer  and  Oflazer”  propose  the  use  of  RST-blocks  to  convert  the  raw  image  to  a  normalized  image.  The  origin  of 
the  input  area  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  center.  The  T-block  first  aligns  the  center  of  mass  to  the  origin  point,  thereby 
preserving  the  translation  invariance.  The  S-block  then  normalizes  the  average  radius  of  the  image  to  a  pre-determined 
value  and  thus  maintains  the  scaling  invariance.  Finally,  the  R-block  rotates  the  image  such  that  the  x-axis  collides 
with  the  axis  of  maximal  variance,  calculated  by  the  Karhunen-Loeve  expansion^’.  The  final  image  is  then  fed  into 
a  feed-forward  neural  network  for  recognition.  It  is  obvious  that  the  RST-blocks  approach  is  a  general  pre-processing 
technique  and  can  be  with  any  network. 

Normal  backpropagation  is  also  included  for  comparison  purpose.  The  next  section  describes  our  experiments  and 
reports  our  results. 

3.2  Comparison  of  Different  Approaches 

We  tested  these  different  neural  networks  using  the  same  data  and  procedure.  The  target  concept  was  ten  10x10 
numeric  digits.  The  input  area  was  16x16  pixels.  The  learning  process  was  considered  to  be  completed  when  all 
training  samples  were  ‘Wognized”  correctly.  A  training  sample  was  recognized  when  the  target  output  unit  had  the 
largest  activation  among  all  the  output  units  and  was  above  a  threshold  (0.6),  and  the  difference  between  the  largest 
and  second  largest  output  activations  was  above  another  threshold  (0.4).  A  testing  sample  was  recognized  correctly 
if  the  target  output  unit  had  the  largest  activation.  The  testing  samples  contained  various  transformed  images  and 
had  no  overlap  with  the  training  samples.  Six  different  configurations  for  each  neural  network  were  tried  and  their 
predictive  accurau:ies  were  averaged -and  reported  in  Table  1.  More  detailed  description  of  this  comparison  will  appear 
elsewhere. 

Our  results  indicated  that  the  Zipcode  Net  performed  best  compared  to  the  Third-order  Net  and  the  Backpropa¬ 
gation  Net.  Although  the  Third-order  Net  is  theoretically  sound,  selecting  a  small  number  of  triangles  to  maintain  in 
order  to  achieve  the  desired  generalizability  seemed  non-trivial.  The  Zipcode  Net’s  performance,  on  the  other  hand, 
seemed  less  dependent  on  the  network  configuration.  In  a  noisy  environment,  the  Zipcode  Net  without  RST-blocks 
performed  surprisingly  well. 

The  RST-blocks  were  in  general  effective  for  removing  the  effect  of  transformations  in  the  raw  images.  The  networks 
preceded  by  the  RST-blocks  usually  gained  significant  accuracy  improvement  over  their  counterparts  that  without  the 
RST  preprocessing.  However,  the  RST-blocks  quickly  deteriorated  when  noise  was  present.  We  believed  that  the 
major  reason  for  the  RST-blocks’  poor  performance  in  a  noisy  environment  was  due  to  the  R  block.  The  noise  was 
inserted  randomly  and  uniformly  into  the  input  area.  These  noisy  data  should  have  less  impact  on  the  T  block  and 
the  S  block  because  of  their  averaging  functions.  However,  these  noisy  data  smoothed  out  differences  of  variances  in 

*D.  H.  Hubei  and  T.  N.  Wieael.  Receptive  fielda,  binocular  interaction  and  functional  architecture  in  cat's  visual  cortex.  Journal  of 
Pkltitlon,  160:106-154, 1963. 

'M.  B.  Reid,  L.  Spirkovska,  and  E.  Ochoa.  Sinniltaneous  position,  scale,  and  rotation  invariant  pattern  classification  using  third-order 
neural  netwoiks.  Nennl  Ntiworkt,  1(3):1S4-1S9, 1989. 

*D.  E.  Rumelhart,  G.  E.  Hinton,  and  R.  J.  Williams.  Learning  internal  representations  by  error  propagation.  In  Parallel  Dietrihnted 
Proet$$in$,  Vol.  I,  pages  318-362.  MIT  Press,  Cambridge,  MA,  1986. 

*C.  L.  Giles  and  T.  Maxsrell.  Learning,  invariance,  and  generalisation  in  high-order  neural  networks.  Apflied  OpUee,  26(23):4972-4978, 
1987. 

^'*L.  Spirkovska  and  M.  B.  Reid.  Connectivity  strategies  for  higher-order  neural  networks  applied  to  pattern  recognition.  In  Proeeedinge 
of  the  Second  Iniemaiional  Joint  Conference  on  Neural  Networks,  volume  1,  pages  31-26,  1990. 

’’C.  Yuceer  and  K.  Oflaser.  A  rotation,  scaling,  and  translation  invariant  pattern  classification  system.  In  Proeeedinge  of  the  Sixth 
International  Spmpoeium  on  Computer  and  Information  Science,  pages  859-869, 1991. 

’^P.  A.  Devijverand  J.  Kittler.  Pattern  Recognition:  A  Statiotical  Approach.  Prentice  Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1982. 
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t/d 

1  Zipcode 

Third-order 

Back 

prop 

w/oRST 

w/  RST 

w/oRST 

w/  RST 

w/o  RST 

w/  RST 

IVanslations 

1 

13.72 

S3.92 

13.54 

52.74 

10.66 

47.57 

5 

19.96 

98.83 

15.64 

99.05 

13.64 

98.93 

Rotations 

1 

14.81 

26.05 

17.29 

17.91 

10.24 

16.72 

4 

46.88 

48.85 

34.88 

41.88 

34.80 

41.57 

Scalings 

1 

19.83 

24.83 

16.00 

24.00 

14.00 

19.33 

3 

64.38 

55.00 

30.75 

46.67 

43.75 

48.96 

Noises 

1 

77.14 

14.05 

55.24 

14.05 

54.05 

12.14 

2 

81.67 

12.50 

55.00 

14.72 

55.56 

11.11 

Table  1:  Predictive  accuracy  (in  percentage)  of  different  transformation-invariant  pattern  recognition  approaches  (t/d 
signifies  the  number  of  training  samples  per  digit). 


different  directions  and  made  the  R  block  unable  to  correctly  determine  the  rotation  angle^^. 

Using  more  training  samples  per  digit  also  yielded  the  improvement  on  accuracy.  This  is  a  traditional  way  to 
improve  the  accuracy.  We  believed  that  using  more  training  samples  was  especially  useful  for  handling  the  rotation 
problem  in  our  current  case.  On  one  hand,  in  the  design  of  floor  plans,  most  cells  only  rotate  by  a  multiple  of  90**. 
do  not  have  the  burden  to  make  our  system  recognizer  cells  of  arbitrary  degree  of  rotation  etnd  thus  can  use  relatively 
fewer  training  samples  per  cell.  On  the  other  hand,  the  R  block’s  sensitivity  to  noise  might  not  be  appropriate  because 
that  some  extraneous  entities  such  as  marks  for  grids  might  appear  in  the  drawing.  Based  on  these  observations,  we 
developed  a  prototype  system  for  cell  recognition,  which  is  described  in  the  next  section. 

4  A  Prototype  System  for  Cell  Recognition 

We  have  implemented  a  prototype  program  for  cell  recognition  in  the  Intergraph  MicroStation  System.  The  whole 
program  consists  of  two  phases.  The  first  phase,  the  focusing  phase,  determines  where  the  user  is  currently  working 
and  captures  the  surrounding  screen  image.  The  second  phase,  classification  phase,  then  uses  a  neural  network  to 
determine  what  the  user  is  drawing  based  on  the  captured  image.  The  neural  network  returns  the  indices  of  two  cells 
that  are  most  similar  to  the  input.  The  system  then  displays  these  two  cells  in  another  window  and  allows  the  user  to 
select  the  suggested  cells.  The  following  two  sections  will  describe  these  two  phases  in  more  detail. 

4.1  The  Focusing  Phase 

Our  system  allows  the  user  to  draw  freely  at  any  location  in  the  design  window.  The  focusing  phase  must  therefore 
determine  which  group  of  drawing  entities  should  be  captured  and  fed  into  the  neural  network  ibr  classification. 
Obviously,  the  most  recently  drawn  or  modified  drawing  entity  must  be  part  of  the  object  that  the  user  is  drawing. 
However,  it  is  not  trivial  to  determine  whether  the  user  is  starting  a  new  object  or  has  drawn  a  portion  of  the  object, 
and  in  the  second  case,  what  the  other  parts  of  the  object  are.  Two  characteristics,  spatial  and  temporal  proximities, 
associated  with  cell  drawing  processes  provide  us  with  a  clue  about  bow  to  approach  this  problem.  First,  cells  tend 
to  be  localized  and  in  smaller  scale  with  respect  to  the  whole  drawing,  which  we  consider  as  the  property  of  spatial 
proximity.  Second,  we  have  argued  elsewhere^^  that  a  CAD  user  tends  to  complete  the  drawing  of  one  object  before 
starting  on  another  object,  which  we  consider  as  the  property  of  temporal  proximity.  Based  on  these  two  properties, 
we  can  maintain  a  window,  both  in  time  and  space,  to  monitor  the  user’s  drawing  process  and  determine  where  the 
user  is  focusing  his  or  her  drawing  activity. 

Using  the  property  of  temporal  proximity,  a  window,  W,  is  maintained  to  cover  the  last  n  entities  drawn  consecu¬ 
tively.  The  window  size  (n)  is  then  decided  by  assuming  the  property  of  spatial  proximity.  When  an  entity  is  created 
or  modified,  a  window,  w,  containing  this  single  entity  is  also  created.  The  spatial  relationship  between  W  and  w 
determines  how  W  should  be  modified  to  accommodate  the  newly  created  or  modified  entity  in  w. 

We  have  categorized  the  spatial  relationship  between  W  and  w  into  four  types.  First,  if  w  is  far  away  from  W,  we 
assume  that  the  user  is  starting  a  new  object  and  make  w  the  new  W.  Second,  if  w  is  close  to  W  or  w  is  overlapped 
with  W,  we  enlarge  W  to  cover  w.  Third,  if  w  is  inside  W  and  w’s  area  is  far  smaller  than  W’s  (if  w  contains  a 

Yuceer  sad  Oflacer'*  origiiuJ  woric,  noiae  was  added  to  the  characten  on  the  foreground  only,  while  our  itudy  added  noiae  also  to 
the  background. 

'*Derahung  Yang  and  Daria  S.  Shaw.  Object  recognition  in  the  deaign  environment:  A  neural  network  approach.  In  Pneteiingt  of  tke 
Stk  iHtemationtI  Confertseee  on  Sgotemt  Reoenrtk,  Infomntieo,  tni  Cgktrnttici,  volume  1,  Baden-Baden,  Germany,  1992. 
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Figure  1:  Examples  of  interactions  between  the  user  and  the  program.  See  text  for  details. 


horizontal  or  vertical  line,  then  the  comparison  is  based  on  the  length  rather  than  on  the  area),  we  also  assume  that 
the  user  is  starting  a  new  object  and  let  IV  be  w.  This  situation  typically  happens  when  the  user  finishes  the  layout 
and  begins  to  work  on  the  details.  Finally,  if  w  is  inside  W  but  occupies  a  large  area  in  W,  then  we  make  no  change 
to  W  because  the  user  might  still  be  working  on  the  same  object. 

After  W  is  updated,  the  bitmap  image  in  [V  is  captured  and  fed  into  the  neural  network  for  the  second  phase. 

4.2  The  Classification  Phase 

The  bitmap  image  captured  in  the  focusing  phase  is  normalized  both  in  size  and  in  location  into  the  center  of  a  48  x  48 
pixel  input  area,  using  Yiiceer  smd  Oflazer’s  ST  blocks.  (The  R  block  is  not  used  due  to  its  sensitivity  to  noisy  data. 
Rotations  are  handled  by  presenting  4  rotated  images  per  cell,  one  for  each  90*,  as  training  examples.)  The  system 
then  feeds  the  normalized  image  to  the  embedded  neural  network  for  classification. 

The  Zipcode  Net  (Le  Cun,  et  al.)  was  chosen  as  the  neural  network  architecture.  The  training  examples  consisted 
of  23  cells  that  are  most  commonly  used  in  the  design  of  architectural  floor  plans.  With  four  different  directions  per 
each  cell,  there  were  total  of  92  training  examples.  The  network  consisted  of  three  hidden  layers.  The  first  hidden 
layer  had  6  feature  maps,  each  of  size  15x15  pixels.  The  second  hidden  layer  also  had  6  feature  maps,  each  of  size  6x6 
pixels.  The  third  hidden  layer  consisted  of  15  nodes.  Connections  between  the  output  layer  and  the  third  hidden  layer, 
and  between  the  third  hidden  layer  and  the  second  hidden  layer  were  fully  connected.  Each  pixel  in  the  second  hidden 
layer  received  inputs  from  a  5x5  kernel  from  all  the  feature  maps  in  the  first  hidden  layer.  Two  kernels  corresponding 
to  two  adjacent  pixels  were  offset  by  2  pixels.  Each  pixel  in  the  first  hidden  layer  receives  inputs  from  a  6  x  6  kernel  in 
the  input  layer.  Two  adjacent  kernels  were  offset  by  3.  The  total  number  of  nodes  was  3908  and  the  total  number  of 
free  links  was  only  4701  due  to  the  weight  sharing  and  local  connectivity  techniques.  The  training  process  was  identical 
to  that  described  in  section  3.2.  The  network  converged  after  1156  cycles. 

Preliminary  tests  of  this  prototype  system  showed  encouraging  results.  Figure  1  shows  three  examples  of  how  the 
CAD  user  interacted  with  our  system.  In  each  pair  of  examples,  the  left  rectangle  shows  the  user’s  drawing  and  the 
right  rectangle  shows  the  cell  identified  by  our  program.  (We  only  show  the  cell  with  the  largest  activation.) 

5  Summary 

In  summary,  this  paper  presents  a  practical  use  of  neural  network  technology.  Our  prototypical  system  is  embedded 
in  a  CAD  system  and  intends  to  help  the  CAD  user  utilize  standard  cells  effectively.  Cells  play  an  important  role  to 
facilitate  communication  in  a  cooperative  environment.  However,  the  number  of  cells  is  enormous  and  thus  difficult  to 
manage.  Our  system  intends  to  lessen  the  difficulty  by  automatically  identifying  the  cells  that  are  similar  to  what  the 
user  is  drawing  and  suggesting  that  the  user  replace  the  drawing  with  standard  cells.  This  process  is  done  while  the 
user  is  drawing  objects  on  the  screen. 

Transformation-invariant  pattern  recognition  is  the  most  important  research  issue  for  this  system.  We  have  studied 
and  compared  four  different  approaches  appearing  in  recent  neural  network  literature.  Our  results  indicated  that  the 
Zipcode  Net  performed  best  compared  to  the  Third-order  Net  and  the  Backpropagation  Net.  In  a  noisy  environment, 
the  Zipcode  Net  without  RST-blocks  performed  surprisingly  well.  The  RST-blocks  were  in  general  effective  for  removing 
the  effect  of  transformations  in  the  raw  images.  Nevertheless,  the  RST-blocks  quickly  deteriorated  when  noise  was 
present.  We  believed  that  the  major  reason  for  the  poor  performance  of  the  RST-blocks  in  a  noisy  environment  was 
because  of  the  R  block.  Therefore,  our  system  employed  the  Zipcode  net  preceded  by  the  ST  blocks  only  and  used 
several  rotated  images  as  training  examples  to  solve  the  rotation  problem. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  first  discusses  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  TPS  (Test  Program  Set)  diagnostic  approaches  and  then 
surveys  the  literature  available  on  the  use  of  neural  networks  for  TPS  diagnostics.  Next,  our  approach  to 
mapping  the  TPS  diagnostic  problem  to  a  supervised  Back  Propagation  neural  network  solution  is  presented. 
Techniques  used  to  collect  and  pre-process  the  training  patterns  for  the  neural  network  are  covered.  Finally, 
simulation  results  for  a  simple  sequential  digital  UUT  are  reported,  and  our  plans  for  future  research  are 
outlined. 


1.  Introduction 

Full  diagnostic  Test  Program  Sets  (TPSs)  require  skilled  engineering  development  effort.  This  paper 
describes  an  effort  currently  underway  to  partially  automate  the  Fault  Isolation/Diagnostic  portion  of  this 
problem  using  neural  networks. 

A  TPS  is  made  up  of  the  hardware  (ICD  or  Interface  Connecting  Device),  the  software  (test  program 
Go-Chain  and  diagnostics),  and  the  documentation  required  to  test  and  maintain  a  UUT.  The  TPS  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  Automatic  Test  Equipment  (ATE).  The  TPS  hardware  interfaces  the  UUT  physically  and 
electrically  to  the  ATE. 
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A  set  of  UUT  test  stimulus  vectors  that  are  known  to  be  effective  in  detecting  faults  are  prepared 
beforehand  (the  Go-Qiain).  Faults  are  inserted  into  a  UUT,  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  UUT,  and  then  UUT 
response  vectors  are  collected.  A  compressed  version  of  the  resulting  UUT  stimulus/response  vector  set  is  then 
used  as  input  to  train  a  supervised  neural  network.  Knowledge  of  which  fault  is  associated  with  which  vector 
set  is  used  to  generate  the  corresponding  desired  outputs  for  training  the  neural  network.  Once  trained,  the 
network  takes  as  input  the  compressed  UUT  operational  coimector  behavior  and  provides  as  output  the  fault  or 
fuilts  that  are  present  in  the  UUT. 

Potential  advantages  of  a  neural  network  solution  include  the  following:  No  (or  reduced)  TPS  operator 
probing  for  fault  isolation;  improved  ability  to  deal  with  the  presence  of  multiple  faults;  reduced  TPS 
development  time;  reduced  TPS  Mean  Time  to  Diagnosis  (MTTD);  improved  ability  to  deal  with  the  lack  of 
UUT  initialization,  due  to  either  the  presence  of  faults  or  a  lack  of  testability;  and  reduced  TPS  maintenance 
costs  due  to  UUT  design  changes. 

Currently  the  AN/USM-46SA  digital  card  tester  is  being  used  in  conjunction  with  a  simple  sequential 
digital  UUT.  Initial  results  are  encouraging  for  UUTl,  using  a  two  layer  neural  network  and  a  readily  available 
AN/USM-46SA  function  for  data  compression.  The  fault  universe  considered  to  date  is  all  possible,  non¬ 
destructive  Stuck-At-Zero  (SAO)  and  Stuck-At-One  (SAl)  faults. 

II.  TPS  Diagnostics,  Current  Approaches  and  Problems 

Given  that  an  effective  test  program  or  set  of  test  stimulus  vectors  are  available  (the  Go-Chain),  the 
problem  is  then  to  determine  if  a  UUT  is  good  or  faulty,  and  if  bad,  what  component  on  the  UUT  is  bad. 
Current  fault  isolation  techniques  make  use  of  information  available  at  the  UUT’s  operational  (edge)  connector, 
as  well  as  information  collected  by  probing  the  internal  nodes  of  the  UUT.  It  is  desirable  to  minimize  or 
eliminate  the  amount  of  probing  required.  This  reduces  the  need  for  UUT  disassembly,  operator  positioning  of 
the  probe,  piercing  of  the  UUT’s  conformal  coating,  the  subsequent  need  for  repair  of  the  conformal  coating, 
and  the  potential  for  operator  mis-probing  and  resulting  UUT  misdiagnosis. 

A  "Go-Chain*  is  typically  used  to  determine  if  the  UUT  is  good  or  bad.  Once  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  UUT  is  bad,  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  special  diagnostic  routines  (stimuli  as  well  as  measurements 
that  are  not  part  of  the  Go-Chain)  to  isolate  the  faulty  component(s).  These  diagnostic  routines  are  often  costly 
to  develop  and  are  prepared  by  an  engineer  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  UUT’s  circuitry,  simulation  of  UUT 
behavior,  and  on  empirical  test  (fault  insertion)  results. 

There  are  several  widely  used  Computer  Aided  Test  (CAT)  tools  on  the  market  for  digital  UUTs. 

CAT  tools  for  analog  TPS  development  are  less  useful.  For  very  "testable*  digital  UUTs,  the  CAT  vendor's 
canned,  and  typically  proprietary,  diagnostic  algorithms  can  be  used  in  conjunction  with  simulator-generated 
data  to  provide  UUT  diagnostics.  By  "testable,"  it  is  meant  that  the  UUT  is  more  or  less  compatible  with  the 
ATE.  One  very  important  measure  of  testability,  common  to  all  brands  of  ATE,  is  the  ability  to  quickly  bring 
the  UUT’s  internal  state  storage  elements  to  a  iuiown  state:  initialization. 

Even  if  it  is  possible  to  initialize  a  good  UUT,  it  is  likely  that  there  are  several  UUT  failure  modes  that 
prevent  initialization.  When  initialization  is  not  possible,  the  UUT  might  respond  differently  from  one  run 
(application  of  the  test  program  to  the  UUT)  to  another  run.  Accounting  for  this  varied  behavior  in  the  test 
program  can  be  very  difficult  and  costly. 

Fault  dictionary  approaches  to  TPS  diagnostics,  which  require  less  TPS  development  time,  typically  run 
an  order  of  magnitude  faster  than  guided  probing  approaches.  Using  a  fault  dictionary  approach  amounts  to 
making  note  of  where  (which  edge  pins)  and  when  (what  test  step)  a  particular  fault  is  first  detected  in  the  Go- 
Chain  and  bard  coding  an  appropriate  fault  callout  response.  However,  due  to  the  initialization  problem  it  is 
often  not  practical  to  use  a  fault  dictionary  or  look-up  table. 
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For  modem  complex  UUTs  the  number  of  test  steps  in  the  test  program  can  be  in  the  millions. 

Storage  of  UUT  node  vectors  can  thus  be  demanding.  Another  ATE  approach,  implemented  in  the 
AN/USM-46SA,  is  to  compress  the  node/state  data  into  a  signature.  Various  proprietary  techniques  are  used 
for  this  operation.  For  the  AN/USM*46SA,  two  six  digit  signatures  are  used  per  node.  A  known  good  UUT  is 
required  to  g«ierate  the  signatures.  This  data,  combined  with  a  topological  map  of  the  UUT  (component  input 
to  output  relationships  are  encoded  using  componmt  reference  designators),  is  then  used  along  with  a 
proprietary  guided  probing  algorithm  to  isolate  faults. 

A  common  simplifying  assumption  is  that  there  can  exist  only  one  fault  in  the  UUT  at  a  time.  In  the 
case  of  TPSs  developed  for  the  US  Army,  TPS  acceptance  testing  is  typically  limited  to  the  insertion  of  a  single 
fault.  This  assumption  is  made  to  keep  the  costs  practical  for  Go-Chain  and  diagnostic  routine  preparation. 

Another  simplifying  compromise  is  to  discontinue  the  fault  isolation  process  prior  to  indicting  only  a 
single  component.  It  is  sometimes  not  possible  or  practical  to  isolate  to  a  single  component,  even  when  only  a 
single  faulty  component  is  present  in  the  UUT.  In  cases  like  this  it  is  customary  to  isolate  to  an  ambiguity 
group  of  components,  any  one  of  which  may  be  the  single  faulty  conqionent.  This  approach  is  used  for  US 
Army  TPSs.  A  sampling  of  608  fault  callout  messages  from  23  different  fielded  US  Army  SINCGARS 
AN/USM-46SA  TPSs  indicates  that  the  average  number  of  components  per  call-out  is  about  2.4.  As  the 
average  component  gate  count  and  complexity  increases  this  approach  is  rapidly  becoming  less  viable. 

A  review  of  the  literature  revealed  previous  work  in  the  area  of  TPS  diagnostics  using  neural  networks. 
Reeder  and  Koos  [1990]  gave  no  quantitative  results  and  indicated  that  they  had  decided  to  avoid  sequential 
digital  circuits  for  their  Erst  experiments  and  stick  to  combinational  logic  only.  They  also  expressed  a 
preference  for  using  simulated  fault  insertion  over  actual  hardware  fault  insertion.  In  addition,  Reeder  and  Koos 
indicated  that  it  was  important  to  take  into  account  historical  component  reliability  data  when  selecting  the  types 
of  faults  for  generation  of  backpropagation  neural  network  training  patterns. ' 

Jakubowicz  and  Ramanujam  [1989]  reported  developing  a  capability  to  direct  or  assist  a  technician 
during  the  fault  isolation  process  using  a  neural  netwoilc  approach  based  on  Kohonen  feature  maps  and  the  delta 
rule.  Their  network  then  showed  an  ability  to  identify  the  correct  fault  or  propose  the  next  test.  In  this 
approach,  UUT  specific  fault/symptom  information  is  presented  to  the  network,  as  are  some  basic  search 
procedures.  The  network  is  taught,  for  example,  the  binary  search  process,  or  search  schemes  based  on 
component  reliability.^ 

In  contrast  to  the  work  done  by  Reeder  and  Koos,  we  use  hardware  fault  insertion,  and  a  UUT  with  a 
memory  storage  element.  In  contrast  to  the  Jakubowicz  and  Ramanujam  [1989]  approach,  we  use  only  a 
supervised  backpropagation  neural  network  and  make  immediate  fault  callouts. 

III.  Mapping  the  TPS  Diagnostic  Problem  to  a  Neural  Network  Solution 

The  main  problem  anticipated  by  the  authors  when  first  considering  a  neural  network  solution  to  TPS 
diagnostics  was  the  sequential  luture  of  UUTs.  A  typical  real  world  UUT  may  require  millions  of  stimulus 


'J.  R.  Reeder  &.  L.  J.  Koos,  *A  Neural  Net  Approach  to  Electronic  Circuit  Diagnostics',  Proceedings  of 
UCNN,  January  1991,  vol.  II,  P.  671-674. 


^Jakubowicz  O.  and  Ramanujam  S.,  *A  Neural  Network  Model  for  Fault-Diagnosis  of  Digital  Circuits', 
Proceedings  of  UCNN,  January  1991,  vol.  II,  P.  611-614. 
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vectors  for  conq)Iete  testing,  and  thus  millions  of  response  vectors.  The  order  of  supplication  of  the  stimulus 
vectors  to  the  UUT  is  also  critical.  Typical  approaches  to  problems  of  this  nature  are  to  adjust  the  sampling 
rate  of  the  data  to  as  low  a  rate  as  feasible,  and  then  to  ’bin*  samples  by  supplying  some  type  of  conqpressing 
transformation  to  the  data.  In  our  approach,  UUT  nodal  states  are  sampled  after  every  test  step.  Edge  node 
behavior  is  conqpressed  into  a  single  six  digit  signature  (CRC*16).  This  was  particularly  convenient  since  the 
ANAJSM-46SA  has  this  data  compression  capability  built  in. 

For  UUTl  we  chose  a  simple  neural  network  architecture  and  paradigm.  We  use  a  supervised 
backpropagation  paradigm.  After  experimenting  with  the  number  of  hidden  layers  and  the  number  of  nodes  per 
hidden  layer,  we  obtained  good  performance  with  only  two  layers  (i.e.  no  hiddra  layers)  and  a  linear  transfer 
function.  We  do,  however,  expect  that  more  complicated  UUTs  will  require  correspondingly  more  complicated 
architectures. 


The  six  digit  signatures  from  each  UUT  edge  pin  are  mapped  directly  to  six  neural  network  input 
nodes.  Each  UUT  ftulure  mode  considered  (i.e.  each  SAO  and  SAl  fault)  is  mapped  to  its  own  output  of  the 
neural  network.  For  two  layer,  linear  transfer  function,  neural  network  training  it  was  not  necessary  to 
normalize  the  input  data  which  ranged  from  0  to  9.  For  three  layer,  non-linear  training  each  digit  of  the  UUT 
six  digit  signature  was  divided  by  10  for  compatability  with  the  hyperbolic  tangent  transfer  ftuction. 

The  desired  outputs  used  to  train  the  networks  were  set  at  -I- 1  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  particular 
fault  (or  of  a  good  UUT)  and  to  -1  for  the  rest  of  the  faults  not  present  when  the  UUT  edge  signatures  were 
generated.  There  are  a  total  of  nine  edge  pins  on  the  UUT  (7  inputs  and  2  outputs).  Both  UUT  input  and  UUT 
output  pin  sigiuitures  were  used  as  input  training  patterns  to  the  network  for  the  majority  of  the  experiments 
conducted.  Thus  there  were  a  total  of  54  (9  x  6)  neural  network  inputs.  UUTl  has  a  total  of  four  internal 
nodes  (TPl  through  TP4).  These  four  internal  nodes,  combined  with  the  nine  edge  nodes,  make  for  a  total  of 
13  nodes  for  fault  insertion.  Inserting  both  SAO  and  SAl  faults  on  all  13  nodes,  allowed  for  a  total  of  26  faults. 
Thus  the  network  was  constructed  to  have  26  output  nodes,  plus  one  output  node  to  represent  a  healthy  UUT 
giving  a  total  of  27  output  nodes.  This  mapping  of  the  ftuilts  and  output  values  allowed  for  easy  interpreution 
of  the  network’s  response.  The  output  with  the  largest  or  most  positive  value  was  interpreted  as  being  the 
network’s  indication  of  which  fault  was  present. 


6  Digit  Signatures 
From  UUTl  Edge  Pins 
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IV.  Simulation  Results 


A.  Training  Results  (2  Layer  vs.  3  Layer) 


100%  performance  was  achieved  with  both  two  and  three  layer  networks.  As  it  turned  out,  we 
found  that  there  were  only  22  faults  that  produced  unique  edge  pin  signatures  for  UUTl.  Four  of  the  faults 
(26  -  22  =  4)  produced  redundant  UUTl  edge  pin  behavior.  This  was  discovered  when  trying  to  understand 
some  initial  poor  network  performance.  As  a  result  a  software  utility  was  developed  which  screens  for 
duplicate  input-output  pattern  pairs.  When  two  different  faults  inserted  into  the  same  UUT  produce  identical 
edge  pin  signatures,  this  will  produce  a  contradicting  case  for  the  network.  In  this  case,  the  inputs  to  the 
network  are  equal,  but  the  network  is  expected  to  produce  two  different  output  responses.  The  table  below 
summarizes  the  pattern  types  screened  by  our  utility. 


Inputs 

Equal 

Outputs 

Equal 

Type  of  Input -output 

Pattern  Pair 

No 

No 

Typical  Training  Patterns 

Yes 

No 

Contradicting  Patterns 

No 

Yes 

Classification  Challenge 

Yes 

Yes 

Identical/Redundant  Patterns 

Neural  Network  Training  Pattern  Types 


B.  Initialization  Test  Results 

The  test  program  for  UUTl  was  rewritten  in  order  to  test  the  key  issue  of  the  network’s  ability 
to  deal  with  a  lack  of  UUT  initialization.  For  this  test,  the  latch  of  UUTl  was  manipulated  to  both  of  two 
possible  states  for  edge  pin  signature  collection.  Each  of  the  22  faults  were  inserted  after  starting  the  latch’s  q- 
line  out  at  a  logic  low.  Fault  insertion  was  then  repeated  while  starting  the  q-line  at  a  high  level.  As  could  be 
expected,  several  of  the  faults,  when  inserted  into  UUTl,  removed  the  pre-programmed  initial  condition  from 
the  latch.  However,  it  was  found  that  a  total  of  14  of  the  22  faults  inserted  produced  different  edge  pin 
signatures,  depending  on  the  power-up  state  of  the  latch  (i.e.  classification  challenges).  We  trained  the  network 
with  data  goierated  when  the  q-line  started  out  low  and  tested  the  network  with  data  generated  when  the  q-line 
started  out  high.  The  training  performance  reached  100%  within  a  few  hundred  epochs  (same  order  each  time 
and  sequential  weight  updating  was  used).  As  mentioned  above,  eight  of  the  22  test  patterns  were  identical  to 
eight  of  the  training  patterns,  due  to  the  faults  removing  the  initial  conditioning  of  the  latch.  The  network 
successfully  generalized  for  12  of  the  remaining  14  patterns.  One  of  the  two  missed  patterns  was  for  UUT 
good  behavior.  The  other  was  a  flat  out  miss  by  the  network.  Since  we  have  the  Go-Chain,  we  do  not  have  to 
rely  on  the  network  for  determining  whether  or  not  the  UUT  is  good  or  bad.  Therefore  we  scored  this  test  as 
being  about  92%  (12/13)  successful.  In  other  words,  for  a  very  simple  UUT  our  network  was  able  to  correctly 
genmlize  in  order  to  handle  the  initialization  problem  92%  of  the  time. 

C.  Two  Fault  Test  Results 

The  setup  for  this  experiment  is  to  train  with  UUT  edge  pin  signatures  generated  from  the  insertion  of 
a  single  fault  and  test  the  network  with  signatures  generated  when  two  faults  are  inserted  into  UUTl.  We  were 
only  able  to  insert  a  total  of  20  fault  pairs.  Two  of  the  20  patterns  were  found  to  contradict  other  patterns,  and 
were  eliminated.  For  inputs  to  the  network  generated  with  two  faults  present  in  UUTl ,  the  two  largest  actual 
outputs  from  the  network  are  interpreted  to  be  the  two  faults  indicted  by  the  network.  This  experiment  is  still  in 
process. 
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D.  SAO  vs.  SAl  Test  Results 

To  test  for  the  network's  ability  to  generalize  across  fault  types  at  a  given  node,  the  network  is 
trained  with  UUT  edge  pin  signatures  produced  from  SAO  faults  and  then  tested  with  SAl  patterns.  Although 
this  effort  is  still  in  process,  initial  results  look  promising.  We  expect  to  get  results  comparable  to  those  had 
during  the  test  for  initialization. 

E.  UUT  Outputs  Only  Test  Results 

For  this  experiment,  the  patterns  from  the  initialization  test  were  modified.  The  signatures  in 
all  network  input  patterns  corresponding  to  all  UUT  input  edge  pins  were  eliminated.  The  network’s 
architecture  was  altered  correspondingly.  A  total  of  only  12  input  nodes  remained  (reduced  from  54).  Six  of 
these  correspond  to  each  of  UUTl’s  two  output  edge  pins.  This  effort  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

V.  Conclusions  and  Future  Directions 

Although  we  are  presently  working  with  a  very  simple  UUT,  we  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  simple 
networic  architectures  are  handling  some  of  the  basic  TPS  diagnostic  issues.  We  feel  that  our  ^proach  will 
scale  sufficiently  to  provide  a  useful  compliment  to  present  diagnostic  development  techniques,  for  more 
complex  UUTs.  Future  plans  include:  investigate  the  relative  effectiveness  of  various  methods  of  compressing 
the  training  data;  study  the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  network  architectures  at  generalizing  successfully 
in  the  presence  of  previously  unseen  input  test  data;  woric  with  more  complex  digital  UUTs;  and  work  with 
analog  UUTs. 


UUTl  schematic 
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ABSTRACT 

Conqruter  Algebra  Systems  (CAS)  have  been  growing  in  power  and  sophistication  extrading  by  several  orders  of 
our  ability  to  develop  both  exact  solutions  and  expansions  in  terms  of  a  parameter.  The  availability  of 
stable  and  flexible  CAS  has  allowed  the  Scientific  and  Engineering  communities  to  tap  into  such  systems  with 
impressive  results. 

We  present  three  exan^les  of  the  use  of  CAS  in  the  field  of  Neural  Networks:  1)  the  automatic  generation  of 
network  code  from  general  specifications  of  a  network,  2)  the  inheritance  of  weights  from  one  network  to  another 
and  3)  an  expansion  of  the  difference  betwem  sequential  and  cumulative  update  strategies  for  the  Back  Propagation 
(BP)  algoritto  in  terms  of  the  learning  rate. 

Such  techniques  should  be  viewed  in  a  unified  way  and  the  examples  provided  are  illustrative  of  the  myriad  possible 
plications  of  CAS  for  Neural  Networks. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  first  and  most  straightforward  plication  is  the  use  of  GENTRAN  for  generating  C  or  FORTRAN  code  from 
a  general  pcification  of  a  neural  network  in  REDUCE,  allowing  great  flexibiliQr  in  network  design.  This  can  be 
done,  for  exanqile,  by  pdfying  difierent  error  fimcticms  and  nonlinear  *squas^g*  fimctions  and  automatically 
generating  die  numerical  code  to  iiqilement  the  corresponding  network. 

The  second  pEcadon  is  that  of  the  inheritance  of  weights  from  <me  network  to  another.  A  bst  learning  but  less 
dian  optimal  network  is  trained  first.  Inhoitance  equations,  derived  via  symbolic  algebra,  are  plied  to  transfer 
die  wei^ts  to  the  slower  but  optimal  network,  thus  completing  the  training  phase.  Alternatively,  for  networks 
udiere  learning  and  feed-forward  phases  have  different  >  1  and  <  1  speeds  as  conpred  to  a  standard,  the  training 
can  be  iiqilemeiited  on  the  foster  learning  network  while  the  feed  forward  (operation)  phase  is  left  to  the  other. 
A  typical  example  is  that  of  the  Probabilistic  Neural  Networit  (PNN)  [12]  when  compared  to  Back  Propagation  (BP). 

The  tatiid  and  final  exaple  arises  in  a  number  of  situations,  udiere  expansions  in  terms  of  a  parameter  are 
appropriate  for  a  neural  network.  The  learning  parameter  in  an  adi^tive  system  is  usually  a  'small*  number.  It 
is  also  poasible  to  write  addition  formulae  for  the  sigmoid  or  hyperboEc  tangent,  which  when  coupled  with  their 
<  1 1 1  range,  result  in  expansions  diat  preserve  nonlinear  properties  while  retaining  only  a  few  terms.  Such 
expansiont  can  be  carried  out  by  the  use  of  CAS.  An  exanqile  of  such  techniques  is  presented  where  the  difference 
between  sequential  and  cumulative  update  strategies  for  BP  is  expanded  in  terms  of  the  learning  rate. 

2.  AUTOMATIC  GENERATION  OF  NETWORK  CODE 

In  foedforward  networks  of  the  baclqiropagation  type,  the  number  of  hidden  nodes,  the  luture  of  the  squashing 
flmction,  the  error  function  and  other  parameters  are  usually  determined  experimentally  for  lack  of  a  firm  theoretical 
framework  to  optimize  their  choice.  While  theoretical  work  towards  developing  such  a  framework  is  ongoing,  many 
reaearchers  find  themselvea  rewriting  code  appropriate  to  a  variety  of  situations.  The  use  of  symbolic  languages 
can  alleviatB  the  ptoblenL  The  exanqile  we  will  discuss  is  that  of  the  code  generation  system  GENTRAN  running 
under  the  computer  algdira  system  REDUCE  [7]. 


A  simple  exaiiq>le  of  code  genentioii  and  the  resulting  C  and  FORTRAN  code  is  given  here.  The  following  code 
fragmmts  are  written  in  REDUCE  and  the  function  eval.  evaluates  the  expression  of  its  argtiment.  Here  both  the 
ntMilinear  squashing  function  and  the  error  function  are  left  arbitrary  and  their  subsequent  definition  is  unfolded  m 
die  numeric  code.  Note  that  the  necessary  derivatives  for  the  baclqiropagation  phase  can  be  generated  likewise. 

load  "gentran'S 

gentranlang!*  'c$  COMMENT  LANGUAGE  IS  C  $ 

on  getdecsS  COMMENT  AUTOMATICALLY  GENERATE  TYPE  DECLARATIONSS 
operator  f$ 

for  aU  X  let  f(x)-tanh(x)$  COMMENT  CHOOSE  A  TRANSFER  FUNCTION  HERE$ 
for  aU  X  let  funcerror(x)  »  x**2$  COMMENT  CHOOSE  AN  ERROR  FUNCTION  HERES 

gentran 

for  h: »  LnHidden  do 
<< 

nethidQ):-  for  i:»  0  :  ninput  sum  u(h,i)^(i)$ 
hid(j):*  eval(f(nethid(j)))$ 

>>$  COMMENT  TRAVERSING  FIRST  LAYERS 

gentran 

error.  ~  for  o: « 1:  nOuqiut  sum  eval(funcerror(des(p,o)  -  out(o)))$ 

COMMENT  COMPUTING  THE  ERRORS 

ends 


3.  INHERITING  KNOWLEDGE  IN  NEURAL  NETWORKS 

It  is  inqxirtant  to  develop  techniques  to  transfer  "knowledge*  between  two  networics.  Some  previous  woric  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  by  inclusicm  of  non  linear  elements  [2.3],  modular  qiproacbes  that  are  later  "glued"  [13.4.5], 
and  taking  advantage  of  die  principle  of  Least  Action  [8,9].  Here  we  uj»  a  direct  qiproach  to  the  question  of 
inheritance.  Networks  S  (source)  and  T  (target)  are  inqilementing  two  different  mqipings  S(w„x)  and  T(w.,x) 
reflectively,  where  x  is  die  input  vector  and  w.  and  w,  rqiiesent  the  reflective  weight  vectors.  In  order  to  derive 
the  inheritance  equations,  one  writes  an  expression  of  the  form 

J(.w„w)  .  Ip0c)disiw^)-nw^)}dx 


where  J  is  to  be  minimized  with  respect  to  the  w,.  <f  is  a  distance  measure  between  the  outputs  and  p  represents 
a  distribution  density,  p  could  sinqily  rfiresent  a  distribution  such  as  that  of  the  training  patterns  and/or  a  weighing 
fiKtor  such  as  a  foctor  favoring  large  errors  where  large  dollar  amounts  are  involved  in  a  financial  fiplication. 
Minimization  of  J  is  achieved  by  requiring  the  derivatives  with  respect  to  w,  to  vanish.  Two  situations  of  interest 
arise.  The  first  is  udiere  the  source  network  S  achieves  a  suboptimid  classification  with  fast  convergence  while  the 
target  network  T  reaches  optimal  (or  at  least  better)  classification  with  slower  convergence.  One  wo^d  train  S  first, 
transfer  its  "knowledge*  to  T  and  proceed  with  training  T.  The  second  situation  where  such  inheritance  is  fruitful 
is  that  where  S  trains  faster  but  T  executes  (feeds  forward)  faster,  without  necessarily  having  different  performances. 
Training  widi  S  and  transferring  the  weights  to  T  for  execution  is  desirable.  For  exanqile,  claims  have  been  «««<<<» 
that  in  amne  fiplicationa.  Probabilistic  Neural  Networks  [12]  train  ordm  of  magnitude  faster  than  Back  Propagation 
[6]  while  executing  about  one  order  of  magnitude  slower. 

As  an  fiplication  consider  die  problem  of  feedforward  networics.  We  start  with  a  two  layer  network  with  fast  but 
limitfid  learning  capability.  Since  three  layers  are  sufficient  [1],  we  attenqit  to  inherit  weights  from  the  two  layer 
net  to  a  three  layer  net.  An  arbitrary  numto  of  hidden  units,  H,  and,  the  same  number  of  input  units,  I  and  output 
units  O  as  diose  of  a  two  layer  net  are  to  be  used.  The  weights  in  the  first  weight  layer  are  denoted  by  for 
wet^  connecting  input  node  i  to  hidden  node  h.  Similarly,  the  weights  connecting  hidden  node  h  to  the  unique 
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output  node  if  denoted  by  Tlie  nodes  of  the  two  layer  net  are  denoted  by  wi.  The  problem  can  now  be  stated 
as  foUows: 

*For  a  given  two  layer  network,  having  been  trained  and  resulting  in  weights  iv*,  i^o . I-l,  find  weights  and 

i«0,  I-l  and  h|«0,  H-1,  such  that  the  resulting  three  layer  net  best  approximates  the  performance  of 

Ae  two  layer  network  in  the  LMS  sense.* 

Setting: 


.  ZAu;x;)Au‘i,x) 


For  known  h^,  one  derives  the  following  equations  (IxH  of  them) 

rqrresenting  IxH  (nonlinear)  algebraic  equations  in  the  IxH  unknowns  uj^. 

Om  these  equations  are  solved  numerically,  one  can  use 

»  V* 

to  determine  die  v's.  Notice  that  equations  for  the  unknown  weights  u’s  and  v’s  are  decoupled,  and  that  the  v’s  are 
essentially  solved  for,  provided  B  can  be  inverted.  Programs  such  as  REDUCE,  MACSYMA  or  MATHEMATICA 
[7]  can  be  used  both  to  write  the  required  expressions  and  to  solve  the  equatimis.  The  inversion  of  the  B  matrix 
ia  not  problematic  since  B  is  an  H  dimensional  square  nuttrix  and  H  is  ^ically  smaller  than  I.  Resulting  equations 
for  die  u’s  can  become  involved.  These  are,  hov^er,  polynomial  equations  since  there  exists  a  polynomial  relation 
between  die  squadiing  function  and  its  derivative  as  well  as  rational  relationships  between  the  squashing  function 
of  a  sum  and  the  squashing  fiinctitm  of  individual  terms  in  the  sum.  For  exanqile,  for  the  hyperbolic  tangent  the 
following  reladonships  hold: 

tanh^Cx)  «  l-tanb^Cx) 


taDh(a+£>) 


tanh(a)-*-taiih(fr) 
1  -t-tanha  tanhfr 


Similar  equations  are  easily  derived  for  the  sigmoid.  Such  relationships,  allow  for  writing  polynomial  equations 
ia  the  hyperbolic  tangent  of  the  individual  weights.  This  in  turn,  allows  the  use  of  Symbolic  Algebra  programs, 
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u  Aey  «e  well  suited  to  polynomial  manipulation,  including  tnmcation  of  higher  order  terms  in  search  for 
^iproximate  soluticms.  The  trxmcation  of  higher  order  terms  originates  from  the  fact  the  hyperbolic  tangent  is 
always  smaller  than  one  and  the  product  of  several  such  terms  becomes  negligible  in  conqMiison  to  an  individual 
term. 

The  above  q>pto«ch  ^>plied  to  XOR  and  parity  problems  results  in  significant  speed  up  futors  [10].  A  number  of 
advantages  should  be  noted. 

-  Results  are  problem  independent  in  the  sense  that  no  output  information  is  specified.  This  makes  a  symbolic 
adudoo  very  attractive. 

-  Some  local  minima  can  be  side  stepped,  avoiding  non  optimal  solutions  and  contributing  further  to  faster 
convergence  as  die  number  of  restarts  is  decreased. 

*  In  die  two-to-three  inheritance,  equations  for  u  and  v  are  decoupled.  The  eqiutions  for  u,  though  nonlinear,  are 
amenable  at  least  to  an  ^iproximate  solution.  In  some  cases  as  in  the  2x2x1  net,  they  sinqily  become 
identities. 


4.  A  SERIES  EXPANSION  FOR  SEQUENTIAL-CUMULATIVE  UPDATES 

This  last  exanqile  of  the  use  of  CAS,  develops  an  epsilon  expansion  of  the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  weights 
at  die  end  of  an  qxich,  when  sequential  and  cumulative  updates  are  used.  Different  claims  are  mada  in  the  literature 
u  to  the  merit  of  the  different  updating  schemes.  We  have  shown  that,  in  first  order  in  the  learning  rate,  epsilon, 
there  is  no  difference  at  the  end  of  an  qioch  between  the  two  schemes.  The  development  of  the  result  in  its  more 
general  form  is  based  on  the  availability  of  Conqiuter  Algebra  Systems,  to  allow  for  the  required  expansions  in  the 
nontrivial  cases  [11]. 


5.  CONCLUSION 

Conqniter  Algebra  Systems  can  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  area  of  Artificial  Neural  Networks.  This  has  been 
illustrated  in  solving  both  theoredcal  and  very  practical  problems.  Debits  the  general  percqition  that  neural 
networks  are  genendised  numerical  algorithms,  the  use  of  symbolic  tools  is  a  powerful  complement  to  numerical 
techniques.  The  availability  of  flexible  systems  and  powe^  platforms  make  CAS  a  practical  tool  for  current 
scientific  and  engineering  applications. 
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Abstract 

In  this  paper,  ionic  conduction  in  excitable  cells,  the  well-known 
membrane  equation,  is  shown  to  lead  to  simple  analogue  electronic 
circuitry  with  rich  processing  capabilities.  The  paper  starts  from  simple 
components  and  demonstrates  increasingly  complicated  processing  by 
fusing  the  components  together. 

1.0  Introduction 

The  classic  Hodgkin-Huxley^  model  of  ionic  flow  in  nerve  membranes  is  shown  in  Figure  1  and 
described  by  the  equation 

C ^  -  V)  g""  +  (V'  -  V)g‘+(VP-  V)gP  (1) 

where  C  is  the  membrane  capacitance;  V+,  V',  and  VP  are  excitatory,  inhibitory,  and  passive  saturation 
points,  respectively;  and  g*^,  g',  and  gP  are  excitatory,  inhibitory  and  passive  membrane  conductances, 
respectively. 


Figure  1.  An  isopotential  patch  of  membrane.  Batteries  show  Nernst  potentials;  g',  and  gP  are, 
respectively,  passive,  excitatory  and  inhibitory  conductances. 


^Hodgl^  A.  L.  and  Huxley,  A.  F.  (19S2).  "A  quantitative  description  of  membrane  cunent  and  its  application  to  conduction 
and  excitation  in  nerve.”  Journal  of  Physiology,  1 17,  S00-S44. 
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Many  neural  netwwk  models  can  be  derived  by  assigning  variables  to  Equation  (1).  For  example,  letting  the 
Nemst  potentials  (modeled  by  the  batteries)  to  be  zero,  ignoring  the  excitatory  ionic  channel  g'*',  and 
ccxisidering  the  case  where  the  inhibitory  conductance  is  controlled  by  the  voltage  of  other  cells,  that  is,  g'  = 
fj  (xj),  we  obtain 


dx 

"dT 


=  -  A  Xj  -  X- 


S 


fj(Xj) 


(2) 


where  the  capacitance  value  is  set  to  1,  li  are  (excitatory)  current  inputs  to  the  cell,  and  A  is  the  passive 
membrane  conductance.  This  is  a  multiplicative  lateral  intdbitoy  feedb^k  neural  network.  The  multiplicative 
nonlinearity  arises  from  conductance  modulation  and  endows  such  networks  with  important  computational 
capabilities.^  It  is  a  straightforward  matter  to  show  that  feedforward,  or  nonrecurrent  versions  of  neuronal 
interactions  are  obtained  when  the  conductances  are  modulated  by  inputs,  rather  than  the  activity  of  other 
cells  as  is  the  case  in  (2). 

The  Hodgkin-Huxley  equation  thus  provides  the  crucial  insight  for  the  electronic  circuit  designers 
that  models  of  neural  networks  can  be  constructed  from  electronic  devices  or  circuits  whose  conductance 
may  be  varied  as  a  function  of  voltage  or  current  values.  The  simplest  such  device  is  a  single  Field-Effect 
Transistor  (FET)  which,  when  operated  below  pinch-off,  acts  as  a  voltage-controlled  conductance.  The  next 
sections  show  feedback  and  fee^orward  networks  which  can  be  built  firom  these  elements. 


2.0  Feedback  Neural  Networks 


Figure  2a  shows  a  simple  electronic  analogue  of  the  biological  model  of  Figure  1.  The  inhibitory 
conductance  is  an  FET  whose  conductance  may  be  modulated  by  the  voltage  present  at  its  gate.  If  this 
voltage  is  applied  by  other  cells  of  the  network  layer,  feedback  interaction  results;  if  this  voltage  is  controlled 
by  the  previous  layer,  feedforward  results.  Figure  2b  shows  a  recurrent  network  of  four  cells,  connected  to 
every  other  cell  but  not  to  itself,  in  a  cross-bar  layout.  It  is  seen  that  each  multiplicative  interconnection  is 
econtxnically  implemented  by  one  transistor.  Such  implementations  are  truly  analog  in  that  the  device  physics 
performs  the  "computation"  and  no  digital  to  analog  conversion,  or  vice  versa,  is  required. 

Using  analytical  naodels  for  oj^ration  of  FETs  in  the  linear  region,  it  can  be  shown  that^  for  small 
values  of  node  voltage  the  circuit  of  Figure  2b  is  described  by  Equation  (2).  This  mathematical  description 
also  allows  the  network  to  be  analyzed  and  its  compatibility  wiA  different  architectures,  its  stability,  and 
classification  properties  examined.^ 

Response  of  a  network  of  32  cells,  connected  to  their  nearest  neighbors,  to  a  point  source  stimulus 
located  on  cell  number  17  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  In  this  figure,  the  ratio  of  the  stimulus  to  its  surround  has 
been  kept  at  2:1  but  the  mean  input  value  has  been  changed  to  study  the  effect  of  varying  mean  light  intensity 
on  reflectance  processing.  The  characteristic  Mexican  hat  response  is  clearly  observed  at  high  mean 
intensities,  but  the  inhibitory  influence  is  reduced  with  decreasing  available  total  input  intensity.  Similar 
change  of  the  receptive  field  can  be  observed  in  many  biological  units  including  the  DMC  cells  of  the  fly 
lucilia  sericata  as  shown  in  the  inset  of  this  figure.  A  detail^  analysis  of  field  adaptation  as  a  function  of 


2Fbr  a  review  see  Grossberg,  S.  (1988).''Nonliiiear  Neural  Networks:  Principles,  Mechanisms,  and  Architectures,"  Neural 
Networks,  vol.  1,  17-61. 

^Nabet,  B.,  Darling,  R.  B.,  and  Pinter,  R.  B.  (1989).  "Analog  implementation  of  shunting  neural  netwwks,"  in  Advances  in 
Neural  Irtformation  Processing,  Vol.  1,  D.  Touretzky  ed.,  695-702. 

^abet,  B.  and  Pinter,  R.B.  (1991).  Sensory  Neural  Networks:  Lateral  Inhibition,  Boca  Raton:  CRC  Press. 
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mean  input  intensity  in  visual  systems  can  be  found  elsewhere.^  Other  properties  of  this  network  include 
ctmtrast  enhancement,  as  apparent  in  Figure  3,  and  dynamic  range  compression.^ 


Figure  2.  a)  Electronic  circuit  analogue  of  the  membrane  model  of  Figure  1  using  FETs  as  variable 
conductances;  b)  A  four  cell  feedback  network. 


INPUT  LINE 

Figure  3.  Response  of  a  32-cell  network,  nearest  neighbor  connected,  to  a  point-source. The  ratio  of  the 
contrast  of  the  point  source  with  respect  to  its  surround  was  kept  constant  while  mean  intensity  was 
decreased from  top  to  bottom.  Inset  shows  similar  response  of  the  DMC  cells  of  the  fly. 

3.0  Feedforward  Networks 

As  noted  above,  application  of  a  voltage  from  previous  layers  of  processing  to  the  membrane  analogue  of 
Figure  2a  produces  multiplicative,  or  shunting,  feedforw^  networks.  A  network  of  four  cells  with  self¬ 
excitation  and  nearest  nei^bor  inhibiticKi  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  top  portion  of  this  circuit  is  the  familiar 
crossbar  architecture  which  (tefines  the  connectivity  pattern  of  the  netwtnk.  The  input  lines  are  shown  as 
voltages  and  are  also  available  in  inverted  form  to  allow  both  excitation  and  inhibition.  The  lower  array  of 
transistors  performs  multiplication  and  nonlinear  transfcamation  of  the  input 
The  circuit  of  Fig.  4  can  be  r^proximately  described  by 


^Pinter,  R.  B.  and  Nabet  B.  (1991).  Tield  adqxation  in  visual  systems  is  a  function  of  nonlinear  lateral  inhibition",  in  Neural 
Networks:  Concepts,  Applications  and  Implementations,  vol.  3,  R  Antognetd  and  V.  Milutinovic,  eds.,  21-48. 

^  Details  appear  in  Nabet  B.,  Darling  R.B.,  and  Pinter,  RS.  (1992)"Imp]ementation  of  Front-End  Processor  Neural  NetwcMks," 
Neural  Networks,  VoL  S,  in  press. 
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(3) 


dx 


dt 


=ai-bi  xi-xi( 


y^Vj/Rj)-K:ixivf 


where  the  capacitance  is  taken  as  1,  Vj's  are  input,  xi  is  output  of  cell  i  and  ai,  hi,  and  ci  are  constants 
dependent  on  device  characteristics  and  circuit  parameters.  The  term  in  parentheses  in  the  right  hand  side  of 
(3)  shows  the  desired  multiplicative  effect  which  causes  an  automatic  gain  control  that  allows  the  large  input 
dynamic  range  to  be  processed  by  the  network. 


Figure  4.  Circuit  implementation  of  a  shunting  feedforward  network.  Nearest  neighbor  connections  and 
self-excitation  is  shown  for  four  cells. 

A  network  of  80  cells  with  self-excitatory  and  two  nearest  neighbor  inhibitory  connections  was 
simulated  in  PSPICE.  A  staircase  input  pattern  ranging  from  2  to  12  volts  with  1  volt  steps  was  presented  to 
the  network.  The  output  of  each  neuron  was  limited  to  almost  one  tenth  of  the  input  range.  The  results  of  the 
implementation  are  shown  in  Figure  S.  The  output  has  the  distinctive  pattern  of  lightness  perception  in 
psychophysical  experiments  wherein  edges  are  enhanced  while  uniform  areas  are  attenuated.  The  network 
has  also  represent^  aiunput  range  which  is  an  order  of  magnitude  larger  than  the  dynamic  range  of  each 
neuron  and  at  the  same  time  has  preserved  and  enhanced  the  ^ges  which  contain  the  most  information  in  the 
image. 

Figure  Sb  shows  an  identical  network  which  is  operated  in  a  region  of  transistor  operation  which 
does  not  have  the  multiplicative  effect  Although  both  networks  are  allowed  similar  range  of  activity,  at 
lower  and  higher  values  of  input,  assigned  output  levels  are  barely  distinguishable  in  the  network  without 
gain  control. 


4.0  Motion  Detection 

The  ctxuiection  streng^s  of  the  networks  descibed  above  are  hard-wired.  Addition  of  a  second  gate 
to  the  transistors  of  Figure  2a  is  a  simple  means  of  acquiring  programmable  connection  strengths.  The  limit 
of  programmability  is  a  bi-level  choice.  This  can  be  used  in  the  netwoiks  described  above  to  produce  a 
unidirectional  receptive  field,  that  is,  unidirectional  shunting  inhibition.  This  pr  file  has  direct  application  in 
determination  of  the  direction  of  a  moving  image.  It  is  known  that  both  functional  and  anatomical  models  of 
motion  detection  operate  on  the  same  principle  of  nonlinear  asymmetric  interaction  between  channels  from 
two  adjacent  receptor  regions.  In  the  case  described  above  asymmetric  interaction  has  multiplicative 
nonlin^ty  resulting  from  shunting  inhibition. 

An  elementary  motion  detector  can  be  constructed  comprising  of  two  subsystems  each 
unidirectionally  connected,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  competing  in  an  opponent  fashion,  a  simple 
form  of  which  is  subtraction.  Response  of  the  detector  to  a  bar  stimulus  is  shown  in  Figure  6  and  is  seen 
to  be  markedly  different  for  motion  is  opposite  directions.  Response  to  drifting  sinusoidal  gratings  and 
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moving  edges  are  also  distinct  for  motion  in  opposite  direction^  The  latter  is  interesting  since  there  exist 
four  possibilities:  two  polarity  of  contrasts  moving  in  two  directions.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  response  of  the 
network  is  different  in  all  four  cases  although  ambiguous  if  direction  is  deduced  only  based  on  a  thresholding 
operation. 


0  8  162432404856647280  0  8  162432404856647280 

CcU  Number  CgU  Number 

a.)  MultipUcative  Network  b.)  Additive  Networit 

Figure  5.  Response  of  two  feedforward  networks  to  a  staircase  input  pattern  with  steps  of  1  volt.  Network 
(a)  operates  on  multiplicative  irUubition  while  (b)  has  additive  inhibition. 


Figure  6.  Response  of  the  shunting  motion  detector  to  a  bar  pattern  moving  in  opposite  directions. 

5.0  Conclusions 

Hardware  circuits  described  here  are  inspired  by  the  basic  membrane  equation  which  suggests  synaptic 
conductance  modulation  as  a  mechanism  for  achieving  shunting  feedback  and  feedforward  network 
interaction.  The  circuits  use  the  basic  property  of  single  field  effect  transistors  which,  in  below  pinch-off 
opoation,  are  voltage  controlled  conductances.  A  circuit  comprising  of  feedback  networks  and 
unidirectional  syntqises  was  shown  to  respond  selectively  to  nootion  in  opposite  directions.The  inherent  fault 
tolerance  due  to  parallelism,  and  the  analog  operation  allows  these  operation  to  be  performed  with  few 
devices  and  at  high  speeds. 

AckoowledfcacBt.  This  work  was  supported  in  part  by  the  Engineering  Foundation  through  Air  Force  Engineering  Research 
Initiaiion  Grant  RIB91 15. 

^  For  results  and  analysis  see  V.  Shieesha  and  B.  Nabet  (1992)  "Modeling  of  a  shunting  movement  detector. "  Proc.  lASTED 
bit  Conf.  on  Control  and  Robotics,  August  4-6.  Vancouver,  Canada. 
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Oscillatory  Neural  Networks 
on  Multiple  Limit-Cycle  Self-Oscillators 

6  July  1992 
By  Y.  A.  Saet 
I.  Introduction 

The  paper  is  aimed  at  investigating  the  qualitative  dynamics  of  self-oscillators 
with  several  limit  cycles  in  relation  to  possible  applications.  We  shall  discuss 
both  the  hardware  device- like  aspect  of  the  dynamics  in  connection  with  neural 
(broadly  understood)  networks  and  other  quasi-biological  objects,  and  also  the 
concept  Itself  as  related  to  statistical  mechanics  of  non- conservative  dynamical 
systems  and  applied  physics.  Since  the  author  (along  with  his  collaborator)  has 
undertaken  systematic  efforts  to  actually  design,  build,  and  outline  the  potential 
applications  of  multiple  regimes  electronic  oscillators,  the  ensuing  discussion  will 
not  refer  to  the  already  well-understood  aspects  of  the  subject  matter.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  the  author  is  the  only  worker  who  has  addressed  the  topic  in  any 
pragmatic  manner,  I  shall  allow  for  myself  a  few  remarks  of  a  historical  or 
comparative  nature.  It  was  known  from  the  days  of  Van  der  Pol  and  Andronov  that  a 
self-exciting  oscillator  might  have  more  than  one  stable  periodical  regime.  At 
that  time,  a  possibility  of  this  kind  was  viewed  as  an  exotic  event,  chiefly  due  to 
a  very  limited  control  over  the  shape  of  the  current-voltage  characteristic  of  the 
electronic  tube.  For  this  latter  reason,  the  only  firmly  established  element  of  the 

concept  of  multiplicity  inherited  from  that  period  xs  the  notion  of  a  hard  mode 

excitation  (two  limit  cycles  but  only  one  stable  together  with  stable  equilibrium). 

The  last  thirty  years  witnessed  a  significant  widening  of  interest  in  our  topic 

among  other  researchers.  Among  them  are  R.  Landauer  and  his  co-workers  at  IBM,  who 
have  consistently  emphasized  (for  a  very  long  time)  the  applied  role  and  significance 
of  various  types  of  concrete  dissipative  physical  systems  with  multiple  states  of 
stationary  motions  (which  could  be  equilibriums  or  periodical  orbits) .  To  the  best 
of  this  author's  knowledge,  since  the  mention  of  the  possibility  for  the  existence 
of  several  limit  cycles  in  the  self-exciting  ondulators  in  the  early  thirties,  up 
until  1984,  there  were  no  attempts  to  elaborate  the  topic  or  to  obtain  a  real 
physical  object  with  distinguished  levels  of  excitation.  Only  recently  the 
author  and  his  coauthor  have  realized  the  self-exciting  circuits  with  a  number  of 
limit  cycles  in  each  degree  of  freedom,  and  shown  that  such  a  circuitry  can  be  built 
by  the  standard  methods  of  production  of  the  Integrated  components.  Including  VLSI 
technology.  The  next  immediate  question  then  arises:  from  which  point  of  view  are 
the  author's  above  efforts  justifiable,  considering  the  expectations  of  their 
possible  application?  I  shall  proceed  with  consolidating  my  position  on  the  matter 
after  the  following  remarks.  There  is  an  ocean  of  remarkable  results  which  have 
been  received  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  areas  of  non-linear  mechanics, 
oscillations,  and  their  endless  ramifications  in  the  applied  sciences.  Among  these 
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results  virtually  none  was  acquired  exclusively  by  the  means  of  the  numerical 
experiments  (perhaps  the  Iterations  of  the  mapping  on  the  unit  interval  are  the 

exception).  In  most  of  the  cases,  the  discoverers  of  the  new  and  interesting 

phenomena  used  simulation  devices  for  getting  the  first  overall  qualitative 
pictures,  which  then  were  confirmed,  complemented,  and  clarified  by  numerical 
results.  This  situation  is  often  true  even  when  the  authors  are  eventually  able 
to  receive  the  formal  proofs  and  theorems  of  an  adequate  character  relative  to  the 
nature  of  the  original  problem.  Needless  to  say  then,  the  role  which  simulating 
circuitry  plays  In  the  environment  where  analogies  are  used  as  the  basic  principals 
for  the  construction  and  functioning  of  new  devices  is  even  larger.  Among  the 
latter  is  the  analog  neural  network  created  in  the  Munster  Institute  of  Applied 
Physics  (FRG)  in  1989  by  Dr.  H.  Purwins'  group.  Their  network  is  the  closest  to 
what  was  proposed  by  the  author  in  1986.  For  this  latter  reason,  I  shall  emphasize 

here  the  significance  of  the  work.  The  most  basic  demand  on  any  neural  network 

is  to  have  a  significant  number  of  discemable  attractors. 
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A  plexus  of  coupled  Individual  oscillators  of  Lienard  type,  each  having  several 
stable  limit  cycles  (equilibrium  might  or  mi^t  not  be  among  them)  Is  definitely 
a  candidate  for  a  dynaMcal  system  with  a  rich  set  of  attractors.  The  network 
built  by  Furwlns*  group  Is  a  hardware  realization  of  the  excitable  media  concept  in 
which  the  type  of  coupling  between  Individual  dissipative  structural  units  defines 
the  operative  properties  of  the  network.  Nonlinear  current- voltage  characteristics 
S3mtheslzed  by  Furwlns  precluded  the  appearance  of  oscillatory  regimes  in 
individual  "neurons,"  but  even  with  this  severe  constraint,  his  network  has  demon¬ 
strated  a  magnificent  abundance  of  experimentally  observed  distinctive  attractors. 
The  latter  fact  is  the  most  Important  lesson  for  the  present  effort.  Details  on 
the  network  are  in  Furwlns"*".  The  present  author’s  first  (1986)  multiple- limit 
cycle  self-oscillatory  "neuron"  design  is  presented  above  and  is  self-explanatory. 
Apparently,  It  can  serve  as  a  potential  generator  of  a  set  of  attractors  when 
coupled  into  a  network. 


II.  Excitable  Media  At  Hand 

In  deriving  dynamical  equations  for  self-oscillators,  the  source  of  energy 
(battery)  Is  traditionally  viewed  only  as  a  static,  invariant  parameter.  The  fact 
that  the  power  source  can  be  finite  and  therefore  suffers  time-dependant  change 
of  its  basic  characteristic  while  the  self-oscillator  Is  In  Its  excitable  state 
(internal  resistance,  for  example)  has,  to  the  best  of  this  author's  knowledge, 
never  entered  the  field  of  nonlinear  oscillations  or  control  theory.  Meanwhile, 
the  mitochondria  participating  In  complicated  vibrational  motions  within  the 


+ 

Furwlns,  H. ,  "Dissipative  Fattem  Formation  in  Experimental  Analog  Network," 
^  H.  Haken,  ed. ,  "Neural  Computers"  (Springer,  1990). 
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eukaryotic  cell  is  definitely  undergoing  changes  in  its  energy  capacity.  The 
fact  is  khovm  and  is  particularly  pronounced  just  before  the  beginning  of  mitosis, 
but  mitosis  is  absent  in  neural  cells.  This  makes  a  strong  motivation  for  a 
phenomenological  description  of  structural  self-changes  in  excitable  media.  When 
can  these  changes  lead  to  an  even  remotely  analogoxis  phenomena  in  an  oscillatory, 
excited  media?  When  can  they  not?  Below. is  presented  a  formal  scheme  which  allows 
us  to  pose  that  question  in  a  framework  of  dissipative  structures.  Only  structural 
units  of  this  scheme  are  fully  investigated'*"*’.  The  network  per  se  has  not  yet 
been  built.  The  mathematical  premise  drastically  depends  on  the  types  of  coupling 
between  the  oscillators  and  is  open  for  flexible  variations,  '^at  follows  next 
will  be  a  formal  interpretation  of  these  so  far  vaguely  defined,  unspecified  terms, 
questions,  and  intentions.  We  begin  from  the  oscillator 

A)*  x-o 

whose  qualitative  behaviour  is  fully  understood  and  well  investigated.  For  all 
admissible  values  of  parameters  ,  A  the  oscillator  is  assumed  to  be  a 
dissipative  dynamical  system.  Recall  that  dynamical  systems  are  dissipative  if 

(i:x(€*+ Co,  R) 

for  sufficiently  large  t  70  and  arbitrary  x(0)  and  x(0)  ;  RT’O  is  a  fixed  number. 

Let  S(X,^J  be  a  finite  number  of  stable  limit  cycles.  In  quasllinear  frame¬ 
works  (simliu^)  there  exist  such  that  there  is  only  stable  equilibrium 

(0,0)  at/^  *0;  stable  equllibrlim  and  one  stable  limit  cycle  at  ^  and  so 

on,  in  the  case  of  generic  bifurcations  z'  \  *1  / 

(sF,  cscj, . 

where  SE  is  a  notation  for  stable  equilibrium,  and  (SC)j^  means  stable  limit  cycles 
existing  for  yt  ^  where  are  bifurcation  values  of  ^ 

Consider  -  K 

u.■^  S)cC S 

u(t,x)  and  c(t,x)  are  unknown  functions.  This  scheme  Includes  all  "inhibitor- 
stimulator"  pattern  formation  paradigms  so  far  considered  in  one-dimensional 
settings,  but  it  contains  the  features  which  were  never  Introduced  before.  In 
this  formulation  a,  e  ,  R  are  left  unspecified  and  that  gives  significant 
flexibility  for  variations  in  model  building.  Purwins'  network  corresponds  to 
a  particular  choice  for  the  above  functions.  The  lack  of  space  precludes  the 
author  from  describing  the  qualitative  d3maffiics  of  this  continuum  model  in  concrete 
terms  here.  It  will  be  done  somewhere  else  through  further  publications.  One 
thing,  however,  should  be  stressed  at  once.  The  change  in  values  of  A.  causes 
what  was  mentioned  as  structural  change  in  the  basic  oscillatory  unit.  With  A. 

(or  C)  undergoing  transition  through  bifurcatlonal  value  Ak  changes  the  type  of 
oscillatory  unit,  since  it  changes  the  number  of  levels  of  excitations  available. 


*'Saet,  Y.A.  ,  "Quasllinear  and  Relaxatlonal  Realms  in  Multiple  Regimes  Self- 
oscillators,"  International  Journal  of  Non-linear  Mechanics,  (Nov.,  1991). 
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III.  On  Simulating  Annealing  Methodology 


Physics  of  condensed  matter  generated  a  class  of  specific  problems  relating  to 
finding  minima  of  functions  of  large  numbers  of  Independent  variables.  Thus  the 
Ideology  of  statistical  physics  and  mechanics  was  transferred  to  the  fields  of 
optimization  and  algorithm  design.  As  for  the  neural  network,  the  simulated 
annealing  procedure  recently  became  Important  In  training  and  speclatlon  of  the 
neural  networks.  The  present  author  used  the  principle  features  of  simulating 
annealing  In  a  situation  pertinent  to  limit-cycles  of  oscillators  of  the  type  which 
was  previously  described  as  the  structural  unit  of  oscillatory  networks.  The  first 
experiments  reported"*^  showed  clearly  a  possibility  to  discern  all  existing  limit- 
cycles  at  once.  Which,  In  a  sense.  Is  equivalent  to  the  parallel  processing  of  a 
number  of  localized  problems.  Here  I  shall  demonstrate  the  spirit  of  this  approach 
In  a  manner  which  Is  equally  applicable  to  limit-cycles  or  to  equilibria.  The 
result  presented  here  Is  new  and  allows  for  the  simultaneous  location  of  a  large 
number  of  extrema  of  smooth  function  with  an  arbitrary  number  of  Independent 
variables.  The  latter  problem  Is  of  the  type  to  which  many  techniques  used  In 
neural  networks  are  now  reduced.  Let  .  Xy)  be  a  smooth  function 

of  N  variables.  Consider  the  following  system  of  stochastic  differential  equations: 

i(0  2.... 

where  ol>0,  T  >0,  and  (t)  are  uncorrelated  white  noises  of  unit  intensity.  The 
present  author  has  nroven  the  following  statement.  The  mlcrocanonlcal  Gibbs 
distribution  C*  gr  ”  is  a  normalized  solution  of  ^e  stationary  Tokker-Plank 
equation  corresponding  to  the  above  system  with  +  V(xj,  X2...xjj),  C  being 

the  normalizing  constant.  Let  T*^  0,  then  one  can  immediately  see  that  the  density 
of  probabilistic  measure  Is  unlimitedly  growing  at  the  point  of  absolute  minimum. 

In  fact,'  the  whole  probabilistic  measure  will  be  concentrated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  minimum  point.  The  above  described  preliminary  experiments  with  limit- 
cycles  Imply  that  there  Is  a  band  of  values  T-^  0  In  which  one  can  see  In 
sequence  not  only  the  absolute  minimum,  but  also  most  of  the  Intermediate  or  local 
minima  of  the  function  V.  The  experiments  with  minima,  however,  were  not  fulfilled. 
In  the  case  of  "degeneration,"  there  are  several  potential  wells  of  equal  depth. 

The  author  has  found  the  second  order  criteria  for  the  rate  of  concentration  of 
probabilistic  measure  In  the  neighborhoods  of  these  minima.  The  criteria 
involve  Gauss-Kronecker  curvatures  of  N-surface  in  (N+l)-space:  U-VCxj. . .  .x^^)  at 
the  minima  and  allow  for  observation  of  all  of  them  at  once  In  the  process  of 
T-*  0,  If  the  process  is  realized  In  hardware  or  numerical  experiments. 


^**Saet,  Y.A. ,  and  G.L.  Vlvlanl,  "The  Stochastic  Process  of  Transitions  between  Limit 
Cycles  for  a  Special  Cl^lss  of  Self-Oscillators  under  Random  Perturbations",  IEEE 
Transactions  on  Circuits  and  Systems  (vol.  CAS-34,  No.  6,  June  1987). 
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ABSTRACT 

The  design  and  implementation  of  a  space  and  time  efficient,  modular  (extendable)  and  versatile  Artificial  Neural 
Network  (ANN)  building  block  is  presented.  This  effort  combines  the  expertise  of  neural  network,  VLSI  design, 
and  materials  researchers.  The  resulting  ACU  module  implements  a  20-input,  20  output  building  block  employing 
analog  and  digital  circuitry  and  takes  advantage  of  InP  technology  strengths  by  using  high  speed  digital  multipliers 
and  low  leakage  devices  for  the  analog  current  conversion.  The  current  status  of  the  effort  and  future  research 
directions  are  shown. 


INTRODUCTION 

Artificial  Neural  Networks  (ANNs)  offer  alternatives  to  conventional  solutions  in  a  myriad  of  application  areas. 
This  includes  problems  in  pattern  recognition,  including  speech  and  image  processing  [1].  A  plethora  of  ANN 
architectures  exist,  including:  (i)  the  popular  feedforward  structure;  (ii)  recurrent  structures  typified  by  Hopfield 
networks;  and  (iii)  other  structures  such  as  Kohonen’s  self-organizing  net  and  ARTl  and  ART2.  A  given 
application  may  dictate  preference  of  one  structure  over  another. 

Much  of  the  current  emphasis  on  ANN  design  and  application  centers  around  simulation  of  the  networks.  The  next 
phase  of  ANN  technology  is  likely  to  concern  the  h^ware  implementation  of  ANN-based  solutions.  To  this  end. 
research  at  Clemson  University  has  emi^ized  the  implementation  of  large-scale  ANNs.  where  network  size  (in 
terms  of  weights  or  neurons)  becomes  a  considerable  challenge  to  VLSI  technology.  An  excellent  suiiunary  is  found 
in  [2-3].  The  scaling  of  an  ANN  is  especially  significant  in  imaging  applications,  where  the  volume  of  image  data 
leads  to  large  ANNs  [4], 

Rather  than  concentrate  on  a  specific  ANN  architecture,  the  effort  involved  identification  of  the  common 
computational  characteristics  of  layered  and  recurrent  networks  and  the  expansion  or  scaling  of  this  computation 
to  networks  of  arbitrary  size.  The  solution  is  strongly  dependent  on  the  ability  to  compute  inner  products  and  then 
transfer  these  results  to  other  units  which  do  the  same.  Training  of  tlK  neural  units  is  assumed  to  occur  off-chip. 
Other  topics  considered  in  the  design  phase  include:  weight  accuracy  (quantization)  [5],  arithmetic  accuracy,  speed- 
area  tratteoffs,  and  analog  vs.  digital  implementation.  Some  design  issues  are  explored  below. 

DIGITAL  VERSUS  ANALOG  APPROACH 

An  examination  of  die  literature  shows  that  arutlog  circuits  [6]  were  preferred  in  the  iiutial  attempts  to  implement 
an  ANN  irttegrated  circuit.  More  recent  work  [7-8]  describes  the  use  of  digital  circuits  in  this  application.  Both 
approaches  have  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  [9]  but,  as  ANN's  are  in  an  evolutionary  phase,  we  believe  that  the 
digital/arudog  hybrid  approach  will  advance  the  ANN  field  compared  to  systems  based  on  one  technology  alone. 
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Hybrid  technologies  have  been  used  by  other  researchers  [10]  and  the  approach  used  in  this  work  extends  this  to 
capitalize  on  fundamental  technology  advances.  In  the  long  run.  as  the  ANN  field  matures,  the  practical  difficulties 
associated  with  a  technology  (not  the  inherent  advantages  or  disadvantages)  may  force  the  use  of  a  panicular 
solution. 


TECHNOL(X3Y  RELATED  ISSUES  AND  POSSIBLE  SOLUTION 

As  discussed  earlier,  this  hybrid  technology  t^proach  has  the  potential  to  yield  an  ANN  which  is  useful  in  large 
scale  {^plications.  Digital  multipliers  based  on  conventioiral  Si  technology  (CMOS,  bipolar  and  Bi-CMOS)  occupy 
too  large  a  chip  area  to  allow  large  numbers  to  be  placed  on  a  chip  [9].  Out  of  the  various  semiconductor  transistors 
currently  under  consideration,  the  resonant  tuimeling  transistor  (RTT)  offers  the  highest  speed  and  minimum  area 
that  can  be  achieved  in  any  tluee-temiinal  switching  device.  Therefore,  the  limitation  of  Si  technology  can  be 
circumvented  by  using  InP  based  ultra  high  speed  vertical  resonant  tunneling  transistors  in  the  design  of  a  super-fast 
and  low  area  multiplier.  Due  to  the  higher  saturation  velocity  and  the  coefficient  of  impact  ionization  at  a  higher 
electric  field,  higher  thermal  conductivity,  better  surface  passivation  properties  and  superior  radiation  resistance 
properties,  InP  transistors  have  exhibited  superior  performance  over  their  GaAs  counterparts  [11]. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  number  of  desirable  features  of  Si  substrates  (availability  in  large  area,  high  thermal 
conductivity  compared  to  III-V  semiconductor  materials,  higher  mechanical  strength,  and  low-cost)  we  propose  to 
use  an  InP/buffer  layer/Si  substrate  in  the  design  of  the  digital  I/O  blocks,  the  multiplier  and  the  summation 
circuitry.  The  analog  (sigmoid)  block  with  a  variable  shape  will  use  conventional  silicon  circuitry. 

ACU  MODULES 

An  ACU  module  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  Currently,  the  ACU  design  provides  a  20  input  to  20  output  neural  mapping 
ci^jability.  In  order  to  have  a  useful  building  block,  connections  to  another  layer  and  layer  expandability  are 
necessary.  Note  that  the  computation  of  each  unit’s  net  activation  has  been  separated  from  the  activation  -  output 
mapping  (i.e.,  ’squashing’).  This  allows:  (i)  selection  of  different  families  of  squashing  functions,  but  more 
importantly,  (ii)  modular  expansion  of  ACUs  to  large-scale  designs. 


(— ACTIVATIOM-]  i-SQUASHING— I 
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Figure  1.  Overall  ACU-element  Based  Structure 


ACU  DESCRIPTION  AND  SYSTEM  PERFORMANCE 

A  sketch  of  the  ACU  layout  and  system  block  diagram  are  shown  in  Figures  2  and  3.  Each  ACU  has  20  inputs 
and  the  chip  architecture  was  designed  to  reduce  interconnection  busses  and  hence  chip  area.  The  estimated  area 
for  each  m^tiplier  is  0.1  mm^  and  the  minimum  time  delay  is  100  ps.  Using  a  multiplier  per  input  increases  the 
parallelism  and  redundancy  in  the  system  but  increases  the  chip  area.  Reduction  in  chip  area  is  achieved  by  using 
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analog  summing  and  squashing  circuitry.  The  ACU  design  is  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  InP  technology, 
iMit  the  estimated  gains  in  performance  and  traditional  areas  of  compromise  are  expected  to  outweigh  the  increase 
in  fabrication  complexity  [4]. 


/ 
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Figure  2.  System  Block  Diagram 


WEIGHTS 


FUNCTION  CONTROL 

Figure  3.  ACU  Chip 


Weight  accuracy  is  8  bit  and  multiplexing  of  the  400  unit  weights  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  package  pin  count. 
Host  computers  are  used  for  loading  weights  and  inputs  on  separate  busses.  This  provides  the  ability  to  alter 
weights  dynamically.  System  performance  is  improved  by  having  calculations  proceed  during  the  loading  of  the 
weights.  The  analog  variable  shape  (sigmoid)  function  improves  the  accuracy  of  the  threshold  function  and  at  high 
current  levels,  noise  is  not  expected  to  be  a  problem. 


The  perfonnance  will  eventually  become  I/O  bound  as  tiK  number  of  ACUs  increases  to  cope  with  increasing  inputs 
and  weights  in  the  expandability  mode.  Speed  will  be  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  host  machines  to  service  the 
ACUs  rather  than  the  speed  of  the  InP  based  ACU.  The  chip  layout  design  is  pad  limited  and  the  ACU  is  expected 
to  occupy  an  area  of  8  x  10  mm^. 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  ACU  MODULE 


Expansion  of  ACU  modules  for  large  scale  problems  is  based  upon  examining  the  input-net  activation  computation 
of  a  q-input,  q-output'  unit: 
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Any  decomposition  of  (1)  yields  a  candidate  architecture  for  ACU  implementation,  however,  some  decompositions 
are  preferable.  For  example,  one  grouping  of  the  computation  in  (1)  yields: 
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Notice  in  the  lV<,-based  activation  computation,  only  units  involving  i  connect  to  Oj  and  only  units  involving  i 
connect  to  Sirailariy,  in  the  W^j-based  activation  computation,  units  involving  ^  only  connect  to  ^  and  those 
involving  i  connect  to  Thus,  a  decomposible,  local  intemconnect  strategy  is  possible. 

Finally,  from  (2),  the  overall  activation  output  is  found  from 

(3) 

where  the  ’diagonal’  (oj  and  ’anti-diagonal’  (o^J  outputs  correspond  to  the  respective  and  products  in  (2). 
This  process  is  shown  in  Figure  4. 


SUMMARY/CONCLUSIONS 

The  ACU  architecture  and  InP  technology  offers  unique  solutions  to  the  well  known  bounds  of  artificial  neural 
network  chips  which  result  in  tradeoffs  between  interconnects,  speed,  chip  area,  and  number  of  pins.  The  solution 
provides  the  expandability  and  flexibility  necessary  to  achieve  the  large  networks  which  are  needed  for  many 
interesting  applications. 


'The  number  of  inputs  does  not  necessarily  equal  the  number  of  outputs.  We  simply  use 
this  case  for  illustration. 
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(a)  Decoupled  ACUs 


(b)  Composite  Net  Activation 


Figure  4.  ACU  Expansion 
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Abstract 

In  this  pi^cr  we  present  a  new  update  rule  for  self  organizing  neural  networks  that  increases  learning  stability.  This  rule,  based  on 
upchue  normalization,  prevents  overshoot  of  the  update.  Also,  we  jnesent  a  novel  configuration  approach  which  makes  the  network 
adaptable  to  new  patterns  with  minimal  delays. 


Introduction 

Autonomous  mobile  robots  rely  on  sens(»s  for  guidance  information  to  locate  and  identify  landmarks  when  traversing  their 
environments.  Common  examples  of  landmarks  are  tnile-maikers  and  street  signs.  Mile  markers  provide  information  about 
the  global  position  of  the  robot  while  street  signs  provide  local  information.  Some  of  the  problems  associated  with  landmark 
recognition  are  that  the  size  of  the  object  is  subject  to  change  depending  upon  the  imaging  distance.  Also,  if  the  viewing  angle  is 
not  head-on.  the  aspea  ratio  may  also  change.  In  a  dynamic  environment  the  number  and  types  of  landmarks  entering  the  scene  is 
amstantly  changing  and  the  recognition  algorithm  must  be  able  to  identify  these  new  landmarks. 

In  this  regard,  visual  sensors,  such  as  intensity  itnages.can  convey  more  scene  information  than  most  other  sensors.  Hence, 
vision  based  sensing  is  the  information  collecting  strategy  of  choice  for  most  mobile  robot  guidance  applications.  Since  the  robot 
must  make  quick  decisions  based  on  the  infcvmation  contained  in  the  landmarks,  the  recognition  algorithm  must  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  recognition  speed  requirements  for  snnooth  ntotion.  Also,  the  algorithm  must  be  able  to  smoothly  integrate  into  its  object 
database  for  any  variants  of  known  objects  or  new  objects  that  may  appear  in  the  scene  that  may  be  of  use  for  navigation.  In  this 
paper,  we  present  a  Kohonen  network  architecture  to  meet  these  constraints. 

First  we  present  a  brief  list  of  current  landmark  recognition  and  mobile  robot  guidance  techniques.  Next,  we  justify  the  choice 
of  the  neural  network  model.  We  also  present  our  results  with  these  model  and  lastly,  our  conclusions  on  the  effectiveness  of  this 
strategy. 


Current  Landmark  Recognition  Strategies 

The  objective  of  the  landmarit  recogntion  algorithm  is  to  extract  landmarks  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  algorithm  should  be 
able  to  overcome  scale  changes  in  the  landmarks  which  may  occur  due  to  changing  imaging  distances,  lb  overcome  this  problem, 
landmarks  are  often  designed  to  stand  out  from  the  test  of  the  image  in  terms  of  their  color  or  sluqie.  In  some  instances,  the 
landmark  is  placed  on  a  retro-reflective  surface  which  is  illuminated  periodically  by  a  strobe  light  from  the  vision  system' .  Due  to 

’T.  Takcda.  A.  Kaio.T.  Suzuki  and  M.  Hotoi.  Automzied  vehicle  suidance  uting  epooiiaifc.  In  ICRA.pagei  1349-1353, 1986 

W.D.  Hokombe.  S.L  Dickenan.  J.W.  Lanca  and  R.A.  Bohlandcr.  Advaacea  in  guidance  lynenu  for  induethal  auuanaied  guided  vehiclee.  In  SPIE  Mobile 
Robou  ni.  voL  1007,  pnae  28S-297, 1988. 

RRingling.  Lawbnaik  tucking  and  auumaiic  locating  of  vehiclee  for  material  handling.  In  Material  Handling  focue,  1988 
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the  retro-reflective  background  and  the  intense  beam  of  the  strobe  light,  only  the  landmark  is  visible  in  the  image.  The  extraction 
process  is  then  simply  reduced  to  locating  the  one  bright  region  in  the  image.  This  approach  requires  that  all  the  landmarks  be 
identical.  Guidance  is  provided  by  keeping  a  count  of  the  landmarks  detected.  Thus,  if  any  landmark  is  missed,  the  guidance 
strategy  fails.  Also,  all  the  other  information  in  the  scene  canix>t  be  captured  within  the  same  image.  Other  limitations  of  this 
approach  are  obvious. 

Landmark  detection  without  the  aid  of  special  lighting  conditions  has  been  studied  by  Fukui^.  The  algorithm  scans  every 
column  of  the  thresholded  intensity  image  to  construct  a  probabilistic  model  of  the  daric  and  bright  patterns  which  is  used  to 
I^lict  the  landmark.  Such  a  task  presents  considerable  computational  burden  especially  if  the  image  contains  a  large  number  of 
’  objects,  only  a  few  of  which  are  relevant  for  the  guidance. 

Another  approach  has  been  to  use  a  laser  beam  mounted  on  the  robot  to  scan  predetermined  locations  for  bar  codes  which  can 
be  interpreted  for  location  information^.  In  some  other  instances,  laser  transceivers  on  the  robot  received  the  beam  bounced  off 
of  comer  cubes  placed  along  the  edge  of  the  path  to  correct  the  trajectory  of  the  robot^.  In  this  approach,  as  in  the  retro-reflective 
^proach,  there  is  no  provision  for  error-coirection.  While  the  path  of  the  robot  can  be  maintained  accurately,  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  the  ex«;t  location  of  the  robot  with  the  guidance  system  alone. 

A  major  disadvantage  of  these  image  processing  oriented  landmark  detection  algorithms  is  that  each  requires  substantial  pro¬ 
cessing  of  the  image  before  any  information  regarding  the  landmark  can  be  generated.  This  processing  that  is  typically  in  the  form 
of  clustering,  segmentation  and  identification  has  a  computation  overhead  that  may  be  difficult  to  achieve  in  mobile  robot  appli¬ 
cations  where  speed  of  recognition  is  essential.  For  example,  locating  a  street  sign  may  be  accomplished  with  small  investments 
of  computation;  however,  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  sign  may  require  a  lot  of  effort 

On  the  other  hand,  neural  networics  generally  have  a  lower  computation  requirement  once  they  are  trained  up.  Once  the  possible 
landmark  candidate  has  been  located,  the  identification  can  be  performed  within  the  time  it  takes  to  percolate  the  landmark  sub¬ 
image  through  the  network.  It  is  true  that  the  training  of  neural  networics  requires  considerable  computation  which  may  be  of  the 
same  order  as  that  required  by  the  image  processing  oriented  techniques.  However,  a  more  pertinent  criterion  is  the  time  required 
to  identify  a  given  pattern;  in  this  regard,  the  neural  networic  can  be  much  faster.  Also,  the  t^ic  approach  does  not  change  even  if 
the  patterns  to  be  detected  change. 

There  are  a  number  of  neural  network  models  that  have  been  used  fw  pattern  recognition  applications.  A  broad  classification  of 
such  models  can  be  represented  as  Back  propagation^.  Adaptive  Resonance  Theory  (ART)‘  and  Self  Organization'^.  Of  these,  back 
propagation  models  are  useful  for  applications  where  severe  distortion  in  the  input  maybe  expected,  such  as  hand  written  character 
applications.  Backpropagation  mo^ls  are  unable  to  recognize  patterns  from  any  class  that  was  not  represented  in  the  training  set 
without  retraining  the  network.  ART  deals  with  an  “oscillatory”  weights  model  in  which  the  network  adjusts  the  weights  for  every 
input  till  a  known  “state”  is  reached  or  the  the  pattern  is  learned  as  a  new  class.  Kohonen  models  are  similar  to  vector  quantization 
where  the  space  of  input  patterns  is  scattered  with  neurons  which  are  iteratively  adjusted  till  every  class  has  at  least  one  neuron. 
For  the  mobile  robot  navigation  tqrplication  studied  in  this  paper,  we  need  a  networit  that  has  the  fastest  integration  time  for  new 
patterns.  Also,  the  training  time  and  the  weight  storage  overhead  must  be  low.  In  the  next  section  we  describe  a  Kohonen  model 
with  new  update  rules  that  incorporate  learning  stability.  We  present  learning  curves  that  compare  the  performance  of  our  method 
with  the  standard  Kohonen  learning  when  the  networks  were  trained  with  intensity  images  of  actual  street  signs. 

Self  Organizing  Neural  Networks 

The  training  algorithm  in  self  organization  attempts  to  find  an  optimal  cover  of  the  input  space  by  the  neurons.  Training  is 
concluded  when  the  neuron  assigned  to  each  class  is  at  an  average  minimum  distance  to  all  presented  patterns  of  that  class.  This 
inesents  the  one  major  difficulty  with  these  types  of  networks;  convergetKe  is  not  guaranteed. 
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Unlike  supervised  learning  strategies  where  convergence  can  be  proved  if  a  small  learning  rate  and  a  small  starting  set  of 
weights  is  used,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the  training  exercise  with  Kohonen  networks,  lb  see  this,  we  can  visualize 
each  neuron  as  the  center  of  an  N-dimensional  hypersphere  that  contains  all  examples  of  the  particular  class.  Initially  the  neurons 
start  out  at  random  positions  in  the  input  space  and  during  training,  the  “winning”  neuron  fw  each  class  is  slowly  moved  to  the 
center  of  the  covering  sphere.  Now,  if  the  variance  of  each  class  is  high,  then  as  the  sphere  moves  to  cover  some  members  of  the 
class,  some  others  will  be  left  out  Also,  if  the  inter-class  variance  is  too  low,  the  spheres  may  intersect  Either  of  these  cases  is 
pathological  and  leads  to  oscillations  and  instability.  Kohonen  sug^ted  that  by  nonnalizing  all  vectors,  inputs  and  neurons,  to 
unit  length,  this  problem  could  be  avoided.  In  this  case,  all  the  vectors  that  belong  to  the  same  class  lie  within  a  circle,  the  center  of 
which  would  be  the  optimal  location  of  the  neuron  that  represents  the  class.  This  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  training 
strategy  would  be  one  that  computes  the  center  of  this  circle  from  the  given  data  points.  However,  this  is  computationally  intensive 
task  especially  with  vectors  with  high  dimensions.  Also,  there  are  geometrical  constraints:  for  example,  the  data  might  be  from 
just  one  part  of  the  actual  circle:  a  circle  is  uniquely  defined  by  3  points  and  with  raw  data  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  three  of  the 
data  could  be  used. 

A  simpler  solution  to  the  optimal  neuron  location  problem  is  to  start  with  random  locations  of  the  neurons  that  may  be  itera¬ 
tively  adapted  to  the  input  data  so  that  after  a  small  number  of  iterations,  the  neurons  attain  some  pre-defined  degree  of  optimality 
such  as  when  all  the  training  set,  as  well  as  all  the  test  set,  patterns  are  axrectly  classified.  In  the  next  section  we  present  the 
learning  rules  for  the  Kohonen  self-organizing  map  that  overcome  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  network. 


Learning  Rules  for  Self  Organizing  Networks 

Unlike  backpropagation,  the  rq)resentative  neurons  for  each  class  are  not  predetermined.  Also,  each  neuron  is  represented  by 
a  weight  vector  of  the  same  dimension.  M.  as  the  input  data.  For  every  pattern  presented  to  the  set  of  neurons,  the  closest  neuron 
is  located,  closeness  being  measured  in  terms  of  Euclidean  distance.  For  this  reason,  both  the  input  patterns  and  the  weight  vectors 
are  normalized  to  unit  length.  To  overcome  the  problem  of  oscillations  in  Kohonen  networks  we  have  developed  the  following 
learning  rules  based  on  update  normalization.  The  closest  neuron  is  updated  as: 


«i(n)  >  m,(.n  -  ■)*  =  “ . "  -  ‘ 
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where,  Wij  is  the  element  of  the  wiiuiing  neuron  t,  a  is  the  learning  rate  and  zj  is  the  conesponding  element  in  the  iiqrut  vector. 
Also,  a  small,  monotonically  decreasing,  neighborhood  of  neurons  around  the  wiruiing  neuron  are  also  updated  with  respect  to 
the  input  The  philosophy  behind  this  ^)proach  being  that  neurons  that  are  close  together  typically  belong  to  classes  that  are  also 
close  together.  We  have  found  that  a  good  choice  for  initial  value  of  the  neighborhood  furxrtion  is  the  square  root  of  the  maximum 
distance  between  any  pair  of  neurons  at  the  begining  of  the  first  iteration.  This  neighborhood  update  moves  the  neighborhood 
neurons  in  the  general  direction  of  their  classes,  thereby  increasing  convergence  rates.  However,  this  update  is  weighted  by  the 
distance  between  the  input  and  the  neuron.  That  is,  if  neuron  ib  is  not  the  witming  neuron. 
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The  distance  weighting  ensures  that  the  neighborhood  neurons  do  not  overcome  the  wiruiing  neuron.  Also,  the  distance  weighting 
has  an  accelerating  effect  such  that  as  the  wiruiing  neuron  gets  closer  to  the  class  it  is  expected  to  represent,  the  faster  it  moves 
toward  the  class.  The  factor  of  1  in  the  denominator  is  used  in  case  the  distance  is  zero.  The  neighborhood  distance  is  reduced 
over  time  so  that  eventually  the  neighborhood  encloses  only  one  neuron.  This  occurs  when  the  neuron  has  moved  into  the  covering 
circle.  Ideally  training  is  terminated  when  the  neuron  is  at  the  center  of  the  covering  circle. 

One  of  the  shortcomings  of  self  oiganizing  neural  networks  is  that  if  the  variance  within  the  input  data  set  is  low,  one  neuron 
may  move  much  closer  to  the  data  than  any  of  the  other  neurons.  Then  the  network  will  consistently  have  the  same  output  for  all 
the  inputs,  i.e.,  the  network  has  failed  to  learn  the  patterns.  (On  the  other  hand,  backpropagation  models  will  learn  the  patterns 
though  it  may  take  a  very  long  time).  In  this  paper  we  present  a  novel  approach  to  tackle  this  problem.  We  flood  the  weight  space 
with  an  excess  of  neurons,  generally  a  multiple  of  the  number  of  classes.  This  causes  each  neuron  to  concentrate  on  a  very  small 
part  of  the  input  space  and  prevents  network  sauuation  of  the  type  discussed  above.  Also,  these  excess  of  neurons  allow  us  the 
freedom  of  reassigning  them  to  any  new  classes  that  may  appear  at  a  later  time. 

Further,  in  marked  difference  to  the  backpropagation  training  technique,  we  present  each  class  sequentially  so  that  neurons 
that  are  activated  toward  a  class  move  far  away  from  all  other  classes.  This  form  of  input  presentation  is  not  possible  in  backprop 
since  it  will  cause  the  network  to  learn  only  this  one  pattern.  We  trained  the  self  organizing  model  with  images  taken  of  street  signs 
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such  as  Stop  ,  No  Right  Turn,  etc.  The  street  signs  were  extracted  using  a  segmentatirai  routine.  The  minimum  size  of  the  sign 
was  20x20  pixels  where  the  sign  was  just  visible  to  the  human  eye.  The  maximum  size  used  was  60x60  pixels  where  the  camera 
was  nearly  alongside  of  the  sign.  Tb  test  the  reconfigureability  of  the  network  we  train  the  network  with  only  3  street  signs  with 
different  numbers  of  neurons:  IS.  18, 21, 24, 27  and  30.  The  ability  of  the  network  to  learn  the  new  signs  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  use  of  this  itKXlel  for  mobile  robot  navigatioiL  We  use  a  Kohonen  model  in  which  the  starting  neurons  are  all  initialized  to 
small  values  and  are  normalized  to  unit  length. 

In  each  case  we  plot  the  average  change  in  the  distaitce  between  the  input  and  the  closest  neuron.  We  also  plot  the  change  in 
the  winning  neuron  due  to  the  update.  We  expect  both  curves  to  be  decreasing  functions.  One  method  to  check  fcv  termination  of 
training  would  be  to  check  for  zero  change  in  the  updated  neurtms.  This  means  that  further  learning  will  fail  to  change  the  neuron 
any  more.  This  is  computationally  expensive  and  alM  may  overtrain  the  network  and  decrease  its  generalization  capability.  Hence, 
we  continue  to  use  the  previous  amt  metric:  terminate  training  when  all  the  test  data  and  training  data  are  recognized  successfully. 
We  present  the  learning  curves  for  the  fint  100  iterations  for  each  case  in  Figures(l,23)<  We  notice  that  in  the  case  of  IS  iiq)ut 
neurons  the  distance  between  the  input  and  the  winner  is  still  quite  high  at  the  end  of  100  iterations.  Also,  the  classification  erra’ 
(the  average  number  of  irqtuts  misclassified)  is  also  high.  Hei^  we  can  conclude  that  IS  neurons  are  not  sufficient  to  rq)resent 
this  iiqHit  set  with  the  deshed  error  bounds. 

From  these  figures  it  is  also  evident  that  for  this  application,  6  times  as  many  neurons  as  there  are  classes  are  sufficient  to  learn 
the  patterns.  It  is  also  evident  thatas  the  number  ofneurcms  is  increased  there  is  no  significant  increase  in  convergence  rates.  Also, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  greater  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  winning  neurons  with  respea  to  the  class.  The  advantage 
of  using  more  neurons  is  that  provides  the  network  greater  flexibility  to  team  more  new  patterns. 

The  neurons  that  are  not  associated  with  any  training  set  class  are  activated  when  new  classes  are  to  be  introduced.  At  the 
termination  of  the  training,  we  compute  the  maximum  activation  distance  for  each  class.  That  is,  for  each  neuron  assigned  to  a 
class,  we  compute  the  distance  to  all  the  (training  and  test)  members  of  this  class.  The  maximum  distance  to  the  irqnit  for  which  the 
neuron  is  still  the  winner  is  the  activation  distance  of  the  neuron.  When  a  new  pattern  is  presented,  its  distance  to  all  the  neurons 
is  computed  and  the  pattern  is  assigned  to  the  closest  class.  However,  if  this  distance  is  greater  than  the  activation  distance  for 
that  neuron,  the  new  pattern  is  determined  to  belong  to  a  new  class.  Then,  the  closest  neuron  that  is  not  already  jne-assigned  to 
my  class  is  updated  to  the  position  of  the  new  pattern.  Thus  a  new  class  can  be  incorporated  into  the  weight  space  without  any 
retraining  overhead. 

In  Thbte  1,  we  show  the  activation  thresholds  of  the  neurons  in  each  class  computed  from  the  training  and  test  data.  We  present 
the  results  for  the  18  neurons  case.  The  table  also  shows  the  distance  between  new  patterns  and  each  existing  class.  Wecanseethat 
the  distance  to  the  new  pattern  is  greater  than  the  threshold  fo’  the  neuron.  This  means  the  neurons  have  sufficient  discriminating 
ability.  The  closest  of  the  remaining  unassigned  neurons  is  then  moved  to  the  location  of  the  new  iiquit  class.  (A  in  any  cell  of 
the  u^te  below  indicates  that  the  neuron  in  that  row  was  not  the  closest  to  the  input) 

Cradusions 

In  this  pqier,  we  have  discussed  some  of  the  issues  involved  in  landmark  detection.  We  have  presented  a  possible  solution  to 
the  problem  that  can  be  dynamically  reconfigured  to  incorpmate  new  classes.  We  have  also  presented  new  update  rules  that  can 
be  used  to  increase  learing  efficiency.  Hnally,  we  have  described  some  of  the  results  obtained  with  these  netwoks. 
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ABSTRACT 

A  lapidly  emerging  area  in  the  theory  of  control  involves  the  related  concepts  adaptation  and  learning.  Ac¬ 

cording  to  one  basic  paradigm,  an  adaptive  or  leaning  controller  can  be  viewed  abstractly  as  a  variable  mapping,  fiom  desired  and 
measured  (dant  outputs  to  cone^onding  actuation  signals,  with  adaptation  and  learning  as  the  processes  ii^  to  modify  this  map¬ 
ping  so  as  to  improve  future  closed-loop  system  performance.  Mere  generally,  adaptation  and  learning  are  perceived  to  be  mecha- 
nistns  for  intdligent  response  in  a  system.  A  rudimentary  investigation  of  this  paradigm  suggests  that,  in  tbe  context  of  flight 
coturol,  many  poteruial  benefiu  nuiy  arise  from  a  combination  of  adaptive  and  learning  augmentation.  These  potential  benefits 
include;  farilitaiion  of  the  control  system  design,  development,  and  toning  process;  compensation  for  insrifficient  or  inaccurate  a 
priori  design  inforanatian;  hnprovemettt  of  operational  efficiency;  and  enhancement  of  dosed-loop  system  performance.  In  this 
brief  paper,  a  hybrid  adaptive  /  learning  con^  methodology  biised  on  this  perspective  is  motivated  and  described.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  charaaeristics  of  this  approach  and  the  benefits  associmed  with  its  use  ate  discussed.  An  example  of  a  hybrid  adaptive  / 
learning  oontrol  system  apidied  to  a  nonlinear  longitudinal  aircraft  model  is  also  presented. 

1  INTRODUCTION 

An  important,  perhaps  even  definirtg,  attribute  of  an  inielligent  control  system  is  its  ability  to  improve  its  performance  in 
the  finnre,ba^  on  past  eiqxriences  with  its  environment.  The  concepts  of  odoptodon  and  tearaiwg  are  often  used  to  describe  the 
processes  by  which  this  is  achieved,  bi  this  paper  we  discuss  control  systems  that  are  explicitly  designed  to  incorporate  and  ex- 
jdoit  both  b^viors.  Moreover,  the  use  of  connectionist  systems  as  a  representational  framework  is  motivated  and  described  in 
this  context 

In  a  fundamental  sense,  the  control  design  problem  is  to  Hnd  an  appropriate  functional  mapping,  fiom  desired  and  measured 
plant  outputs  to  control  actions,  that  will  produce  satisfactory  behavior  in  the  closed-loop  system.  In  other  words,  the  problem  is 
to  develop  or  evolve  a  fimetion  (a  control  law)  that  achieves  certain  performance  objectives  when  applied  to  the  open-loop  system. 
The  desuml  coturol  law  may  be  nonlinear  wnd/tx  dynamic.  In  turn,  the  solution  to  this  problem  may  naturally  involve  the  synthe¬ 
sis  of  other  mappings;  e.g.,  from  scheduling  variaWes  to  the  parameten  of  a  local  controller  or  local  plant  model,  or  fiom  mea¬ 
sured  plant  outputs  to  estinuued  plant  states.  The  development  of  accurate  nuppings  necessarily  requires  knowledge  of  the  dynam¬ 
ical  behavior  id  the  actual  plant.  Such  knowledge  is  often  unavailable  or  expensive  to  obtain  a  priori.  Thus,  an  automatic 
mechanism  that  could  synthesiae  and  maiiuain  these  mappings  on-line  would  be  an  advantageous  component  of  an  advanced  con¬ 
trol  system.  The  feedback  required  for  on-line  operation  (Le.,  the  information  needed  to  correctly  generate  the  desired  mapping) 
could  be  obtained  through  direct  imeractions  with  the  plant  (and  iu  environment).  In  this  way,  adaptation  and  learning  can  be  used 
to  compensate  for  limited  or  inaccurate  a  priori  design  knowledge  by  exploiting  information  that  is  gained  experientially.  The  ad- 
vntages  of  adaptive  and  learning  control  systems  derive  mainly  fim  their  ability  to  accommodate  (in  varying  degr^)  poorly 
modeled,  nonlinear,  and  time-varying  dynamical  behavior  durmg  on-line  operation. 
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2  DISCUSSION 


Adaptation  and  teaming  are  complemeiacay  behavion  that  can  be  used  simultaneously  (for  purposes  of  automatic  control) 
in  a  synergistic  teshkn  (Baker  A  Farrell  (1990)).  The  differences  between  the  processes  of  adrgttation  and  teaming  are  important, 
but  subtle.  To  some  degree  this  is  unavoidabte,  since  there  is  no  deflnitive  dividing  line.  If,  however,  one  considers  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  representative  adaptive  and  learning  control  systems,  then  several  distinguishing  qualities  emerge.  For  example, 
teaming  control  systems  make  extensive  use  of  memory;  adaptive  control  systems  also  rely  on  memory  for  their  operation,  but  to 
a  significantly  lesser  degree.  A  contrcd  system  that  treats  every  distinct  operating  situation  as  a  novel  one  is  limited  to  adaptive 
operation,  whereas  a  system  that  correlates  past  experiences  with  past  situations,  and  that  can  recall  and  exploit  those  past  experi¬ 
ences,  is  oqiabte  of  learning.  The  key  differences,  which  are  essentially  a  matter  of  degree,  emphasis,  and  intended  purpose,  are 
discussed  father  in  (Baker  &  Farrell  (1992)). 

In  general,  adaptation  can  be  used  to  accommodate  (slowly)  time-varying  dynamics  and  novel  situations  (e.g.,  those  which 
have  never  before  been  experienced),  but  may  be  inefficient  for  problems  involving  significam  unmodeled  nonlinearity.  Learning, 
m  contrast,  can  be  used  to  accommodate  unmodeted  nonlinear  b^vior,  but  may  not  be  applicable  to  applications  involving  time- 
varying  dynamics.  In  situations  where  the  urunodeled  dynamics  are  nonlinear,  but  time-invariant,  the  anticipatory  character  of 
teaming  systems  allows  for  increased  efficiency  and  improved  performance  to  be  achieved,  relative  to  purely  ad^ve  systems  (diie 
to  the  local  nature  and  inherent  lag  in  the  adaptation  process).  In  light  of  this,  we  are  led  tt>  suggest  dim  an  intelligent  control 
system  might  actually  be  comprised  of  three  subsystems:  an  a  pritm  compensator  (which  provides  nominal  performance),  an  adap¬ 
tive  component,  and  a  teaming  component  Fuially,  as  is  discussed  below,  the  successful  employment  of  adaptation  and  teaming 
for  the  purposes  of  automatic  control  implies  that  one  has  a  feasible  and  effective  means  for  their  realization. 

CflODKiionisi  Systems 

Connecdonist  systems,  including  what  are  often  called  “artificial  neural  networks,”  have  been  suggested  by  many  to  be 
suitable  structures  for  the  implementation  of  adtptive  and  teaming  control  systems.  Common  examples  of  connecdonist  systems 
include  feedforward  multilayer  sigmoidal  (Rumelhart,  et  at.  (1986))  and  rad^  basis  function  (Poggio  A  Girasi  (1990))  networks. 
The  popularity  of  such  systems  arises,  in  part,  because  they  are  amenaUe  to  sim]de  gradient  parameter  adjustment  algorithms,  and 
can  be  impteinented  in  parallel  computadonal  hardware.  Perhsps  more  importandy,  however,  it  is  known  that  several  classes  of 
connecdonist  systems  have  the  universal  approximation  property.  This  property  implies  that  any  condnuous  function  can  be  ap¬ 
proximated  to  a  given  degree  of  accuracy  by  a  sufficiendy  lai^  network  (Funahashi  (1989),  Hotnik,  et  al.  (1989)).  The  universal 
approximation  property  is  a  key  element  of  any  applicadon  of  connecdonist  systems  to  problems  in  automadc  control. 

A  connecdonist  system  can  be  implement^  in  three  distinct  forms:  as  a  static  fe^orward,  dynamic  feedforward,  or  recur¬ 
rent  nupping.  Static  feedforward  networks  are  used  to  realize  memoryless  nonlinear  mappings.  The  structure  of  such  networks 
can  always  be  captured  in  an  acyclic  digraph.  Dynamic  feedforward  networks  are  used  to  realize  dynamical  mappings  having  a  fi¬ 
nite  impulse  response,  and  can  be  represented  using  an  acyclic  digraph,  with  oiiegration  or  delay  operators  at  the  ouqxit  of  all 
nodes.  More  general  dynamical  mappings,  having  an  ii^nite  impulse  response,  can  be  realized  using  recurrent  networks;  in  this 
case,  the  network  can  always  be  represented  using  a  cyclic  digr^,  with  integration  or  delay  operators  at  the  output  of  all  nodes. 
Note  that  any  recurrent  network  representing  a  continuous  or  discrete-time  dynamic  mapping  can  be  expressed  as  an  etpiivalent  dy- 
namical  system  comprised  of  two  static  feedforward  mappings  separated  by  the  qipropriate  operator.  This  fact  suggests  that  stan¬ 
dard  techniques  for  adjusting  static  feedforward  networks  can  be  incorporated  into  algorithms  suitable  for  recurimit  networks. 

To  help  clarify  the  discussion,  assume  that  a  connecdonist  system  is  to  be  used  to  describe  the  static  mapping  y  =  g(B;p), 
where  p  is  a  vector  ^  adjustable  parametres.  An  algorithm  is  nee^  that  will  generate  an  appropriate  p  so  as  to  achieve  some 
desired  objective.  When  the  mathematical  structure  (in  this  case,  the  function  g)  used  to  implement  the  mapping  is  continuously 
differendabte  and  the  obyecdve  function  J  can  be  treated  as  a  “cost”  to  be  minimized,  then  gradient-based  methods  can  be  used.  In 
the  special  case  where  the  adjustable  parameters  p  appear  linearly  in  the  gradient  vector  the  optimization  can  be  treated  us¬ 
ing  established  linear  methods  (e.g.,  least  squares).  More  genreally,  nonlinear  optimization  methods  must  be  used. 

In  the  event  of  a  dynamic  mapping  y^,,  =  g(xt,Ht;p),  where  x  is  the  internal  state  of  the  mapping,  the  problem  can  al¬ 
ways  be  decomposed  into  two  subprcMems  by  representing  the  mapping  in  state-space  form:  Xt,|  =  r(x,,nt;p/),  7t=h(xt;Pt). 
In  this  case,  the  two  subprobtems  become  that  of  estimating  the  parameters  of  the  static  mappings  f  and  h,  and  that  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  state  x  of  the  dynamical  mapping  (Livstone,  et  al.  (1992)).  Another  approach  to  parameter  adaptation  in  a  recurrent  net¬ 
work  is  to  convert  the  recurrent  mapping  into  an  approximately  equivalent  dynamic  feedforward  mapping  (i.e.,  by  converting  an 
infiniie  impulse  response  representation  into  one  that  has  a  finite  impulse  response)  —  this  technique  is  closely  related  to  the 
“badquoptigating  through  time”  strategy  (Rumelhart,  et  al.  (1986)). 

Dexim  A  Imnteiniaitiitinn 

A  number  of  technical  issues  must  be  addressed  in  any  specific  application  of  connecdonist  systems  to  adaptive  and  learn¬ 
ing  control.  These  issues  include:  controllability  and  observability;  the  effects  of  noise,  disturbances,  model-order  errors,  and  other 
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uncotainties;  convergence  of  connectionist  network  parameters,  sufliciency  of  excitation,  and  nonstationarity;  computational  re¬ 
quirements,  time-delays,  and  the  eRects  of  finite  precision  arithmetic.  Most  of  these  issues  also  arise  in  the  application  of  tradi¬ 
tional  adaptive  control  systems. 

Another  design  consideration  involves  the  use  of  passive  vs.  active  adaptation  and  learning  strategies.  Passive  schemes  are 
limited  to  whatever  information  happens  to  be  available  during  the  normal  course  of  operation  of  the  closed-loop  system.  In  con¬ 
trast,  in  an  active  strategy,. the  control  system  not  only  attempts  to  drive  the  outputs  of  the  plant  along  a  desired  trajectory,  but 
also  etqtUddy  seeks  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  nuq)ping(s)  maintained  by  the  control  system.  This  is  achieved  by  introduc¬ 
ing  "prying”  signals  that  direct  the  plant  into  regions  of  its  state-q>ace  where  insufficient  adaptation  and/or  learning  has  occurred. 

An  important  factor  to  consider  when  employing  connectionist  systems  for  automatic  control  is  the  environment  in  which 
they  will  be  used.  Thus,  for  example,  the  quantity,  quality,  and  content  of  the  information  that  is  likely  to  be  available  to  the 
connectionist  system  during  its  operation  critically  impact  its  performance,  and  should  be  accounted  for  in  the  selection  of  a  suit- 
aUe  approach.  In  our  previous  work,  we  have  developed  special-purpose  connectionist  systems  that  overcome  some  important 
limitations  of  popular  connectionist  architectures,  when  used  in  the  context  of  automatic  control  (Baker  &  Farrell  (1992)). 

IncremenalLffaming  ^ 

One  nonlinear  technique  that  is  suitable  for  static  mappings  is  the  gradient  algorithm:  Ap  =  -W(^/^)  ,  where  W  is  9 
symmetric  positive  definite  matrix  that  determines  the  "learning  rale."  More  inaght  can  te  gained  into  the  gradient  learning  algo¬ 
rithm  through  an  application  of  the  chain  rule,  which  yields:  Ap  =  (dJidy)  .  The  first  partial  derivative  dyfd^  is 

the  Jacobian  of  the  outputs  of  the  mapping  with  reqtect  to  the  adjustable  paiameters,  and  is  a  known  quantity.  The  second  pa^ 
derivative  dJjds  is  the  gradient  of  the  objective  function  with  respea  to  the  mapping  outputs,  and  may  or  may  not  be  known  ex¬ 
actly  depending  on  the  qiplication. 

A  typical  cost  function  is  the  quadratic  form  defined  as  the  sum,  over  a  finite  set  (or  batch)  of  evaluation  points,  of  the 
squared  ouqxit  error  norms.  If  the  goal  is  to  have  adaptation  occur  on-line,  then  an  objective  function  of  this  form  cannot  readily 
be  used.  The  main  problem  is  that  the  set  of  possible  inputs  to  the  mapping  will  qq!  consist  of  a  finite  set  of  discrete  points. 
Consequently,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  select  a  finite  set  of  representative  equation  points,  nor  will  it  be  feasible  to  guarantee  that 
any  or  all  of  them  are  ever  visited.  Fortunately,  various  alternative  objective  functions  that  approximate  this  objective  function 
are  feasible  and  are  often  used  in  practice.  By  far,  the  most  common  objective  function  used  for  on-line  learning  in  control  appli¬ 
cations  is  the  poiM-wise  function  given  by  the  square  of  the  current  ouqxit  error  norm. 

This  can  be  considered  as  a  special  case  of  the  batch  mode  of  operation,  where  the  evaluation  set  contains  a  single 
OxNentially  different)  point  at  each  sampling  instant  Learning  algorithms  that  seek  to  minimize  point-wise  objective  functions 
in  lieu  of  objective  fiiKtions  deflned  over  a  continuum  are  refnred  to  as  incremental  learning  algorithms;  they  are  related  to  a 
broad  class  of  stochastic  approximation  methods.  Incremental  gradient  learning  algorithms  operate  by  approximating  the  actual 
batch  gradient  with  an  instantaneous  estimate  based  on  the  current  evaluation  point  The  use  of  point-wise  objective  functions 
to  approximate  batch  objective  fuiKtions  (i.e.,  those  in  which  the  evaluation  set  contains  more  than  oik  point)  will  generally  not 
be  succesrful  unless  special  attention  is  given  to  the  distribution  the  evaluation  poiras,  the  form  of  the  learning  algorithm,  and 
the  structure  cf  the  network. 

One  well-known  and  widely  used  incremental  gradient  algorithm  is  the  least-mean-square  (LMS)  algcxithm  (Widrow  &  Hoff 
(1960),  Widrow,  et  al.  (1976)).  The  LMS  parameter  update  law  is  Ap  =  -a(dJldp^ ,  where  the  cost  J  is  based  on  the  point- 
wise  squared  error  function  and  a  is  a  scalar  learning  rate  coefTicient  Given  certain  assumptions  (e.g.,  linearity,  stationarity,  er- 
godicity,  Gaussian  random  variables,  etc.),  LMS  can  be  shown  to  be  convergent  in  the  mean  and  mean-square,  relative  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  function  that  includes  all  evaluation  points.  Although  the  theory  supporting  the  convergence  of  the  LMS  algorithm  only 
applies  to  the  special  case  of  a  linear  network  (among  other  assumptions),  the  basic  strategy  underlying  LMS  has  been  used  to 
formulate  a  simple  learning  algorithm  for  nonlinear  networks.  This  approach  is  the  standard  incremental  gradient  algorithm 
presently  used  by  most  practitioners  for  on-line  parameter  adjustment;  it  is  equivalent  to  incremental  "error  back-propagation." 

Sfwtfaillv  1  I  fartaru, 

Special  constraints  are  placed  on  a  coiuiectionist  system  whenever  learning  is  to  occur  on-line,  during  closed-loop  opera¬ 
tion:  diM  constraints  can  impact  the  network  architecture,  parameter  update  algorithms,  and  training  process.  Assuming  a  pas- 
rive  update  strategy  is  being  employed,  the  experiential  informuion  (training  examples)  cannot  be  selected  freely,  since  the  plant 
sates  (and  outpua)  are  constrained  by  the  system  dynamics,  and  the  desired  plant  ouqxia  are  constrained  by  the  specifications  of 
the  control  problem.  Under  these  conditions,  the  system  may  remain  in  small  regions  of  ia  state-space  for  exterided  periods  of 
time  (e.g.,  near  aetpoina).  In  turn,  this  implies  that  the  measuremena  used  for  incremental  learning  will  remain  in  sm^  regions 
of  the  input  domain  of  the  mapping  being  synthesized.  Such  "stasis"  can  cause  undesirable  side-effeca  in  situations  where  param¬ 
eter  adjustmena  (baaed  on  incremental  learning  algorithms)  have  a  non-local  effect  on  the  mapping  mainuuned  by  the  learning 
system.  For  example,  if  a  parameter  that  has  a  non-local  effea  on  the  mapping  is  repeatedly  adjusted  to  correct  the  mapping  in  a 
preticular  region  of  the  input  domain,  this  may  cause  the  mapping  in  other  regions  to  deteriorate  and,  thus,  can  effectively  "erase" 
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leaming  that  has  previously  taken  place.  Such  undesirable  behavior  arises  because  the  parameter  adjustments  dictated  by  an  incre¬ 
mental  learning  algorithm  are  made  on  the  basis  of  a  single  evaluation  point,  without  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  mapping. 
The  idiosyncrasies  associated  with  passive  incremental  leaming  under  closed-loop  control  have  precipitated  the  development  and 
analysis  of  spatialty  localued  learning  systems  (Baker  St.  Fuiell  (1990, 1992),  Millington  (1991)). 

3  EXAMPLE:  PITCH  RATE  CONTROL 

Modem  flight  control  systems  are  used  to  provide  closed-loop  system  stability  and  enhanced  performance  over  a  wide  range 
of  operating  conditions.  This  can  be  difflcult  to  achieve  due  to  a  number  of  circumstances  incluctog  the  complexity  of  both  the 
vehicle  and  the  performance  objectives,  and  due  to  the  presence  of  uncertainty  in  the  design  process.  Rom  a  design  stam^mint,  air 
vehicles  can  exMbit  nonlinear  and  time-varying  behavior  (due  to  aerodynamic  effects  ^  fuel  use),  uiunodeled  dynamics  (due  to 
iHunodeled  aeroelastic  effects),  high  dimensionality,  mult^le  inputs  and  outputs,  and  the  possibility  of  actuator,  sensor,  or  other 
component  failures.  In  this  setting,  there  are  potentially  many  applications  of  adaptive  and  leaming  control. 

In  the  simple  example  presented  here,  the  problem  is  to  provide  a  command  augmentation  system  (CAS)  that  will  improve 
the  longitudinal  handling  qualities  (e.g..  pointing  capabilities)  (tf  a  rqtresentative  high  performance  aircraft.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
available  a  priori  model  information  is  so  limited  that  it  is  impossible  or  impractical  to  design  in  advance  a  connol  system  tliat 
has  fixed  properties  and  also  performs  sufficiently  well  (thus,  a  fixed  robust  design  cannot  be  used).  Fuithermore,  it  is  also  as¬ 
sumed  that  a  model  describing  the  desired  closed-loop  system  behavior  exists,  and  that  this  level  of  performance  can  be  realized 
the  actual  aircraft.  Under  these  conditions,  the  objective  is  simply  to  track  the  ouqxit  of  the  reference  performance  model.  A 
more  detailed  description  of  a  related  e^qteriment  can  be  found  in  (Nisder  (1992)). 

Synopsis 

The  aircraft  simulation  used  here  is  derived  from  a  six-degree-of-fireedom  (6-DCXO  F-IS  ”like”  vehicle  model,  incorporating 
nonlinear  aerodynamic  effects  (based  on  empirically  derived  tabular  data),  nonlinear  engine  dynamics,  and  nonlinear  acoiator  dy¬ 
namics  (including  rate  and  position  limits).  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  basic  simulation  can  be  found  in  (Brumbau^ 
(1990)).  For  the  results  repo^  below,  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  /  directional  dynamics  were  decoupled,  and  a  3-DOF  longitudi¬ 
nal  vehicle  model  extracted  Neither  sensor  noise  nor  wind  gust  disturbances  were  modeled. 

The  performance  model  used  for  this  experiment  is  essentially  a  gain  scheduled  fourth-order  linearized  model  that  describes 
the  classical  longitudinal  dynamics  of  an  aircraft.  The  model  parameters  are  scheduled  on  altitude  and  Mach  number  over  a  repre¬ 
sentative  flight  envelope,  and  have  been  designed  to  meet  basic  military  specifications  for  pilot  handling  qualities  (i.e..  MIL-F- 
878SC)  at  every  trim  condition  within  this  envdope.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  eigenvalues  associated  with  the  short-period  and 
phugiod  modes  of  the  linearized  modd  always  satisfy  the  MIL-F-878SC  requirements  for  Class  IV  (high  performance)  aircraft  in 
Category  A  (maneuvering)  flight  This  performance  model  is  designed  to  provide  a  specification  of  the  desired  transient  te^xmse 
of  an  aircraft  to  pilot  stick  input  cotrunands.  Further  information  regarding  this  particular  modd  can  be  found  in  (Calven  (1991)). 

Since  only  a  single  control  (symmetric  horizontal  stabilator)  was  available  in  our  3-DOF  simulation,  we  had  essentially 
two  choices:  (i)  to  track  a  single  output  of  the  reference  performance  model  or  (ii)  to  minimize  the  norm  of  some  multivariable 
tracking  error.  We  choose  to  track  a  single  ouqnit,  namely  the  pitch  rate  of  the  porformance  model.  Implicit  in  this  approach  is 
the  assumption  that  accurate  pitch  rate  tracking  will  yield  acceptable  responses  in  the  other  vehicle  outputs.  The  actual  feasibility 
of  such  an  approach  dqiends  on  the  degree  to  which  the  reference  pitch  rate  trajectory  is  realizable  as  well  as  the  similarity  between 
the  dynamics  of  the  performance  model  and  the  vehicle  to  be  controlled. 

All  CAS  controller  designs  were  based  on  the  following  a  priori  model  information  only:  a  single  fourth-order  linear 
modd  derived  by  linearizing  the  nonlinear  3-DOF  modd  at  a  trim  condition  of  20,000  ft  and  a  Ma^  of  number  0.6S  (roughly  the 
middle  of  the  flight  envelope).  Thus,  there  were  both  unmodeled  nonlinear  effects  and  additional  unmodded  dynamics  (due  to  sim¬ 
ulated  actuator  and  engine  dynamics).  A  model-based  linear  compensator  was  designed  following  a  procedure  similar  to  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  (Anderson  &  Schmidt  (1991)).  An  adaptive  compensator  was  devdoped  by  combining  and  extending  ideas  presented  in 
(Y oucef-Toumi  A  Ito  (1990)  and  (Anderson  A  Schmidt  (1991)).  Finally,  a  Ir^rid  adaptive  /  learning  control  system  was  devel¬ 
oped  that  combined  the  same  adaptive  compensator  with  a  connectionist  leaming  system  (Baker  A  Millington  (1^1)). 

A  linear-Gaussian  network  (Baker  A  Farrell  (1992))  employing  45  nodes  and  a  spatially  localized  incremental  gradient  algo¬ 
rithm  was  used  to  capture  the  unmodded  nonlinear  effects  in  the  observed  behavior  of  the  vehicle.  The  hybrid  controller  was 
trained  on  3,000  transient  responses  originating  at  randomly  selected  trim  conditions  throughout  the  flight  envelope  (roughly  from 
sea-level  to  40,(XX)  ft,  and  M^h  number  0.3  to  0.9).  During  training,  both  adaptation  and  leaming  were  active  in  the  hybrid  sys¬ 
tem.  Each  transient  response  WK  generated  by  applying  one  of  four  predetermined  stick  commands  to  both  the  perfarmancemo^l 
and  the  CAS  coupled  to  the  nonlinear  3-DOF  airoaft  model.  The  four  longioidinal  stick  inputs  used  were:  a  ramp,  doublet,  pulse, 
and  sinusoid-sweep.  All  responses  were  made  ftom  an  initial  trim  condition,  with  the  throttle  held  constant  at  its  trim  value. 
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Results 

Desired  (reference  perfcxmance)  pitch  rate  re^nnse  to  a  stick  input  doublet,  and  actual  pitch  rate  tracking  error,  stabilator, 
and  k)ad  factor  responses  are  shown  in  Fig.  1  for  each  controller  (linear,  adaptive,  and  hybrid).  Initially,  the  aircraft  is  in  trim  at 
an  ahitiide  of  35,000  ft  and  a  Mach  number  of  0.68  (corre^)onding  to  a  relatively  low  dynamic  pressure  condition).  Note;  this 
flight  condition  is  different  from  the  one  where  the  a  priori  (^gn  model  linearization  was  performed;  thus,  the  design  model  does 
not  even  accurately  rqxesent  the  linearized  behavior  of  the  vehicle.  These  plots  demonstrate  a  clear  progression  of  improved  track¬ 
ing  performance  from  the  linear  through  the  adaptive  to  the  hylnid  controlltf  (the  linear  controller  f^ed  around  10  sec).  The  stick 
input  used  to  generate  these  responses  is  shown  in  Hg.  2.  A  representative  ”slice”  of  the  multidimensional  ma{q>ing  learned  by 
the  networic  is  given  in  Fig.  3. 

4  SUMMARY 

Potential  benefits  associated  with  adaptive  and  learning  control  include:  (i)  facilitation  of  the  control  system  design,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  tuning  process,  (ii)  compensation  for  insufficient  or  inaccurate  a  priori  design  information,  (iii)  improvement  of  op¬ 
erational  efficiency,  and  (iv)  enhancement  of  closed-loop  system  performance.  Presently,  sufficient  scientific  and  engineering  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  these  potential  benefits  is  lacking.  Nevertheless,  on  the  strength  of  the  preliminary  results  already  obtained,  as  well 
as  the  basic  theory  that  has  been  developed,  further  examination  of  the  fundamental  issues  underlying  adaptation  and  learning  and 
their  application  to  automadc  flight  control  is  warranted.  In  particular,  new  research  and  development  efforts  aimed  at  demonstrat¬ 
ing  key  aspects  of  learning  augmented  control  and  estimation  schemes  are  needed. 
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Abstract 

A  new  foveated  vision  system  is  presented  for  target  detection,  classification,  and  tracking.  This 
vision  system  measures  features  by  foveal  sampling  -  dynamically  allocating  visual  resolution  spatially 
and  temporally  to  objects  relevant  to  the  task.  Since  foveal  sampling  uses  sensor  and  processing  resources 
more  efficiently,  it  supports  a  decrease  of  several  orders  of  magnitude  in  the  amount  of  data  processing 
needed  to  execute  and  complete  a  vision  task.  To  reduce  the  cost  and  complexity  of  the  required  real-time 
sensor  hardware,  a  spinning  glass  wheel  has  been  used  to  build  a  foveated  image  sensor.  A  prototype 
demonstration  model  has  been  built  to  verify  the  concept  of  the  foveated  image  sensor. 


1  Introduction 

One  of  the  primary  difference  between  the  designs  of  the  visual  systems  of  animals  and  those  of  current 
machine  vision  systems  is  that  animal  sensors  are  foveated  (i.e.,  they  have  higher  resolution  in  the  center  of 
the  field  of  view  and  lower  resolution  in  the  periphery),  while  human-made  sensors  have  constant  resolution 
throughout  the  field  of  view.  Clearly,  for  image  rendering  applications  such  as  television,  constant  resolution 
is  ideal.  However,  for  applications  such  as  object  acquisition,  and  object  recognition,  constant  resolution 
image  may  be  far  from  ideal,  particularly  as  measured  by  system  cost  and  real  time  performance. 

In  recent  years,  a  few  researchers  in  machine  vision,  neuroscience,  and  neural  networks  have  argued 
convincingly  that  the  best  way  to  cut  the  costs  and  increase  the  capabilities  of  machine  vision  systems  is  to 
move  to  foveated  sensors.  In  fact,  a  number  of  impressive  demonstrations  of  the  advantages  and  potential 
capabilities  of  such  sensors  have  been  carried  out  *  Recently,  we  have  developed  a  new  vision  system  using 
a  foveated  sensor  for  target  detection,  classification,  and  tracking.  To  derive  features,  current  machine  vision 
systems  start  with  a  uniformly  sampled,  high-resolution  image,  and  then  carry  out  an  enormous  number 
of  arithmetic  calculations.  In  contrast,  our  vision  system  eliminates  the  need  for  the  these  expensive  and 
slow  intermediate  steps.  It  measures  features  by  foveal  sampling  -  dynamically  allocating  visual  resolution 
spatially  and  temporally  to  objects  relevant  to  the  task.  Since  foveal  sampling  uses  sensor  and  processing 
resources  more  efficiently,  it  supports  a  decrease  of  several  orders  of  magnitude  in  the  amount  of  data 
processing  needed  to  execute  and  complete  a  vision  task.  To  reduce  the  cost  and  complexity  of  the  required 
real-time  sensor  hardware,  we  have  used  a  spinning  glass  wheel  to  build  a  foveated  sensor. 

2  Foveated  Vision  System 

Our  foveated  vision  system  contains  a  Wheel  of  Fortune  sensor  (i.e.,  the  foveated  sensor),  a  saccade  gener¬ 
ation  module,  a  detection  module,  a  classification  module,  and  a  measurement  and  tracking  module.  Since 
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Figure  1.  A  foveal  image  feature  sampling 
pattern  rosette  with  5  rings  and  16  spokes. 

the  system  is  designed  to  be  easy  update  and  maintain,  each  individual  module  can  be  updated  without 
significantly  affecting  other  components  and  new  modules  can  also  be  added  to  the  system. 

The  Wheel  of  Fortune  sensor  is  a  foveated  image  sensor.  It  is  based  on  the  modified  version  of  Rybak’s 
foveal  rosette  system  The  foveal  rosette  is  a  sampling  frame  of  concentric  rings  and  bisected  by  spok  js 
as  show  in  Figure  1.  The  radius  of  each  ring  is  larger  than  the  previous  ring;  this  provides  a  nonuniform 
sampling  pattern.  At  each  intersection  of  a  spoke  and  a  ring,  a  set  of  features  is  gathered.  The  essential 
element  of  the  rosette  is  the  high  density  of  the  features  near  the  center  of  the  rosette  and  regular  falloff  of 
features  to  low  density  at  the  periphery  of  the  rosette,  not  their  regular  spacing.  The  specific  feature  set 
is  based  on  the  concepts  of  Rybak’’.  The  scale  of  the  spatial  frequency  features  depends  on  its  sampling 
position  in  the  rosette.  The  scale  gets  larger  towards  the  center  of  the  rosette  to  achieve  a  higher  resolution. 
The  point  on  the  image  that  lies  at  the  center  of  the  rosette/foveal  sampling  pattern  is  called  a  fixation 
point.  The  movement  of  the  rosette  from  one  fixation  point  to  the  next,  which  is  known  as  a  saccade,  is 
controlled  by  the  saccade  generation  module. 

The  saccade  generation  module  consists  of  a  neural  network  and  a  set  of  fixed  rules.  The  goal  of  saccade 
generation  is  to  move  the  center  of  the  rosette  to  a  repeatable  position  on  each  object  of  interest  within 
a  scene  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  neural  network  is  trained  by  the  human  “guiders”  to  move  the  rosette 
to  fixation  points  leading  to  pre-selected  nexus  points  on  objects  of  interest.  A  nexus  point  defined  as  a 
fixation  point  that  is  located  at  a  repeatably  finable  ’^center”  of  spatial  frequency  activity  of  an  object. 
The  network  learns  implicit  methodologies  for  carrying  out  efficient  scene  searches  for  nexus  points.  Each 
saccade  is  less  than  one  rosette  radius  in  length.  This  ensures  that  the  image  information  available  to  the 
saccade  generator  at  a  given  time  will  be  sufficient  to  derive  the  neural  network.  The  fixed  rules  will  be 
used  whenever  the  probabilities  of  all  the  possible  rosette  moves  by  the  network  is  low. 

3  Wheel  of  Fortune  Sensor  Design 

The  Wheel  of  f^'ortuu,.  oensor  concept  is  based  on  the  technology  used  in  the  first  television  industry  (c. 
1928-1930).  These  television  systems  employed  a  large  rotating  wheel  with  a  single  spiral  of  pinholes  near 
its  periphery.  A  fixed  aperture  was  located  near  top  of  the  wheel.  At  the  TV  station  the  spinning  wheel  was 
designed  such  that  at  each  moment,  only  one  pinhole  would  be  within  the  aperture  (it  would  sweep  across 

*1.  A.  Rybak,  N.  A.  Shevtsova,  L.  N.  Podladchikova,  and  A.  V.  Golovan.  "A  Visual  Cortex  Domain  Model  and  Its  Use  for 
Visual  Information  Processing”.  Neural  Networke,  vol.  4,  pp.  3-13,  1991. 


Figure  2.  A  saccade,  the  movement  of  the 
rosette  from  one  fixation  point  to  the  next. 
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Figure  4.  Light  paths. 


the  image  row  by  row  as  the  wheel  rotated).  Thus,  at  each  instant,  the  photoconductor  was  illuminated 
by  the  light  from  only  one  image  pixel.  The  wheel  of  home  TV  was  identical  to  that  in  the  studio.  It  was 
synchronized  with  the  studio  wheel  such  that  the  image  would  be  a  reproduction  of  the  scene  in  the  studio. 

The  Wheel  of  Fortune  sensor  design  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  A  rotating  laminated  glass  wheel  about  3  cm 
thick  and  16  cm  in  diameter  rotates  at  1800  RPH  (30  Hz).  On  one  side  of  this  wheel  is  a  camera  lens  with 
a  low  f-number.  This  lens  focuses  a  scene  to  be  analyzed  by  the  machine  vision  system  onto  one  face  of 
the  wheel  as  a  3  cm  x  3  cm  image.  This  face  of  the  wheel  is  finished  as  a  fine-grain  ground-glass  diffusing 
surface.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel  from  the  lens  is  a  2048  x  1  line  image  sensor  with  15  micrometer 
pitch  pixels.  The  sensor  is  mounted  in  an  image  sensing  block  that  rides  aerodynamically  upon  the  polished 
surface  of  the  glass  disk  at  a  spacing  of  less  than  1  micrometer. 

The  glass  disk  is  comprised  of  5  or  more  laminations.  Each  lamination  is  an  optically  flat  disk  of  glass 
with  a  thin  film  of  hard  opaque  material  on  one  side  of  it.  This  opaque  film  is  etched  using  photolithography. 
The  etched  pattern  consists  of  a  set  of  circular  holes.  As  shown  in  Figure  4,  these  holes  are  deliberately 
designed  to  align  with  holes  on  different  lamina  to  form  light  paths.  Each  path  begins  with  at  a  particular 
location  within  the  image  and  terminates  at  a  particular  sensor  pixel.  Approximately  1000  paths  between 
the  image  and  sensor  simultaneously  active  at  each  instant.  Each  pUh  is  approximately  30  micrometers 
in  diameter,  except  that  in  the  final  layer  next  to  the  sensor  the  diameter  of  path  can  be  reduced  to  effect 
a  weighting  of  the  amount  of  light  passing  to  the  sensor  through  the  path.  By  arranging  the  geometry 
of  the  paths  so  that  no  spurious  paths  are  produced,  many  millions  of  paths  can  be  implemented  in  a  16 
cm  diameter  disk.  Each  path  corresponds  to  the  operation  of  multiplicatively  weighting  one  original  scene 
image  pixel  by  a  positi'^e  value  and  adding  this  product  to  an  accumulating  sum. 

Each  pixel  in  the  line  array  records  one  component  of  one  image  feature  that  utilizes  weights  between 
-1  and  -(-1.  For  example,  one  pixel  might  be  configured  to  receive  the  weighted  pixel  inputs  needed  to 

calculate  the  imaginary  positive  portion  of  a  two-dimensional  Gabor  logon  at  a  particular  position,  scale, 
and  orientation  *  *.  Another  pixel  might  be  configured  to  receive  the  real  negative  portion  of  the  same 

G.  DAngmM.  ‘Complete  Diacrete  2-D  Gabor  Transforma  by  Neural  Networks  for  Image  Analysis  and  Compression”. 
IEEE  Trans,  on  Acoustics,  Speech,  and  Signal  Processing,  vol.  ASSP-36,  pp.  1169-1179,  July  1988. 

*J.  Buhmann,  J.  Lange,  and  C.  von  der  Malsburg.  ‘Distortion  Invariant  Object  Recognition  by  Matching  Hierarchically 
Labeled  Graphs”.  In  Proc.  Inti.  Joint  Conf.  on  Neural  Networks,  vol.  1,  pp.  155-159,  Washington,  D.C.,  June 
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Figure  5.  A  laminated  wheel  containing  Figure  6.  A  binocular  vision  wheel, 

three  sectors. 


logon.  If  the  paths  are  configured  correctly,  ais  the  wheel  spins  each  pixel  sensor  will  receive  exactly  the 
image  data  it  needs  to  compute  its  feature. 

Any  feature  that  can  be  derived  from  a  weighted  sum  of  pixel  intensities  can  be  computed.  Such 
features  include  those  required  for  object  acquisition,  object  recognition,  object  measurement,  local  optical 
flow  determination,  and  object  tracking.  The  glass  wheel  and  image  sensor  system  described  above  actually 
computes  3  sets  of  features  per  wheel  rotation  as  shown  in  Figure  5.  A  third  of  the  wheel's  image  input 
face  is  coated  with  a  red-pass  filter  just  below  the  ground  glass  outer  surface.  The  next  third  is  coated  with 
a  green-pass  filter  and  the  final  third  is  coated  with  a  blue-pass  filter.  Thus,  the  features  derived  by  the 
system  are  computed  separately  in  each  of  these  three  color  bands.  For  other  applications,  such  as  for  night 
vision  using  thermal  infrared,  infrared-pass  filters  covering  various  wavelength  bands  could  also  be  used,  as 
the  silicon  sensor  could  be  replaced  by  one  more  suited  for  long-wave  infrared  operation. 

By  using  two  lenses  and  two  line  sensors  it  is  possible  to  achieve  binocular  vision  as  shown  in  Figure  6. 
The  lenses  have  a  vergence  actuator/sensor  that  is  used  with  some  specialized  features  and  feedback  loop 
to  accurately  measure  the  range  to  a  relatively  close  object.  This  passive  object  range  capability  can  be 
of  great  value  in  applications  such  as  autonomous  systems,  surveillance  systems,  and  industrial  systems  for 
unconstrained  environments. 

The  maximum  computational  capability  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  system  is  easy  to  calculate.  In  the  case 
of  the  binocular  line  imager  system  with  2048  features  per  line  imager,  an  average  of,  say  65,536  (256  x  256) 
scene  image  pixels  used  per  feature  and  180  images  per  second,  the  system  will  carry  out  as  many  as  24.2 
Gigaops.  This  performance  is  quite  impressive  given  a  sensor  cost  of  SlOO  (the  high  volume  commercial 
production  cost  goal). 

4  Prototype  Demonstration  Model 

We  built  a  prototype  demonstration  model  to  verify  the  concept  of  the  foveated  image  sensor.  The  demon¬ 
stration  model  contains  5  laminations.  Each  lamination  is  0.3  cm  thick  and  19.2  cm  in  diameter.  For 
demonstration  purposes,  we  used  the  principle  of  electromagnetic  reciprocity.  Instead  of  installing  a  sensor 
array  and  using  a  set  of  images  to  determine  that  the  correct  features  were  being  computed,  we  installed 
light  sources  (light  emitting  diodes)  at  the  position  where  sensors  would  be  and  verified  that  the  correct 
features  were  formed  on  the  “image  input”  side  of  the  wheel.  Gabor  logon  wavelet  was  used  as  the  test 
feature.  The  real  part  of  this  feature,  as  shown  in  Figure  7,  was  sampled  in  an  11  x  11  pixel  window  and 
these  were  used  to  weight  the  microscopic  holes  in  the  first  layer.  To  eliminate  the  negative  values,  weights 
were  shifted  and  normalized  to  [0,1].  Figures  8  and  9  shows  the  microscopic  holes  in  the  first  and  fifth 
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layers.  Note  that  the  microscopic  holes  in  the  first  layer  were  weighted  with  the  real  Gabor  logon  wavelet. 
By  placing  a  ground  glass  screen  in  close  proximity  to  the  front  of  the  wheel  we  were  able  to  see  the  features 
as  the  wheel  was  spun  by  a  battery-powered  electric  motor  at  approximately  1800  rpm.  These  features  did 
indeed  have  the  appearance  of  the  Gabor  logon  features  as  shown  in  Figure  10.  This  validates  the  basic 
concept  of  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  sensor. 


Figure  7,  A  perspective  plot  of  the  real 
part  of  a  Gabor  logon  wavelet. 


Figure  8.  Microscopic  holes  in  the  first 
layer. 


Figure  9.  Microscopic  holes  in  the  fifth 


Figure  10.  The  intensity  image  of  a  Gabor 
logon  wavelet,  which  is  the  same  as  that  in 
Figure  7,  can  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the 
wheel. 
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ABSTTLACT 

Neural  network  data  fusion  system  is  used  for  fast  and  accurate  classification  of  five  earth  surface  conditions  and 
surface  changes,  based  on  seven  SSMI  multichannel  satellite  measurements.  The  system  processes  sensory  data  in  three 
consecutive  phases  :  (1)  pre-processing  to  extract  feature  vectors  and  enhance  separability  among  detected  classes;  (2) 
preliminary  dassification  of  Earth  surface  patterns  at  tvra,  separate  and  parallely  acting,  classifiers  back  propagation 
neural  network  and  binary  decision  tree  classifiers;  and  (3)  data  fusion  of  results  from  preliminary  classifiers  to  obtain 
the  optimal  performance  in  overall  clasufication.  Both  binary  deddon  tree  classifier  and  fiisbn  processing  centers  are 
implemented  by  neural  network  architectures.  The  fiision  qistem  conjuration  is  a  hierarchical  neural  network 
architecture,  in  udiidi  each  functional  neural  net  will  handle  different  processing  phases  m  a  pipelined  fashion. 

There  are  totally  around  13,500  samples  for  this  analysis,  of  vdiich  4%  are  used  as  training  set  and  96  %  as  testing  set. 
After  training,  this  dassification  system  is  able  to  bring  up  the  detection  accuracy  to  94%  compared  with  88  %  for  back 
propagation  artificial  neural  network  and  80  %  for  binary  decision  tree  classifiers.  The  neural  network  data  fusion 
dassification  is  currently  under  progress  to  be  integrated  in  an  image  processing  system  at  NOAA  and  be  implemented 
in  a  [vototype  oi  a  massively  parallel  and  dynamically  reconfigurable  Modular  Neural  Ring  (MNR). 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Artificial  neural  networks  (ANN),  have  demonstrated  capabilities  for  robust  pattern  dassificatum  in  the  presence 
of  noise  and  ofcgect-to-background  sensory  uncertainty,  such  as  environmental  monitoring  applications  induding  bmd  cover 
determination,  vegetable  mapping,  soil  survey,  etc.,  or  multichannel  satellite  imagery.  This  paper  presents  a  neural 
netwcvk  data  fusion  system  uUch  will  utilize  multichannel  SSMI  satellite  imagery,  to  ctunlnne  superviiwd  trainable  and 
self-organized  neural  network  architectures  with  specific  knowledge-based  classification  techniques,  with  reference  to  fast 
and  accurate  dassification  of  earth  surface.  This  neural  approach  is  intended  to  compensate  different  dassification 
techniques  by  using  data  fusion  method  and  to  reduce  the  len^y  training  time  required  in  supervised  timing  network. 
The  overall  neural  network  data  fusion  system,  which  will  be  described  m  more  detail,  can  also  be  seen  as  a  four-layered 
supervised  network  which  is  composed  of  several  modular  and  hierarchical  networks.  In  this  paper,  we  will  start  a 
badcground  discussion  of  the  measurement  used  in  this  study.  The  ANN  approaches,  the  BDT  approaches  implemented 
by  an  noo-adaptive  ANN,  and  the  fusion  system  will  be  presented.  Hardware  implementation  of  eadi  component  in  a 
Modular  Parallel  Ring  (MPR)  will  also  be  discussed.  Some  experimental  results  be  presented  and  summary  will  be 
givea. 
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2.  BACKGROUND 


This  section  briefly  review  the  relevant  characteristics  and  pre-processing  for  the  SSMI  data  set  used  in  this  study. 
The  more  detailed  description  of  the  SSMI  measurements  and  pre-processing  can  be  found  in  literatures^.  The  SSMI 
instrument,  flown  on  board  the  Defense  Meteorolo^cal  Satellite  Program  (DMSP)  polar  orbiting  satellites,  is  a 
seven-channel  conically-scanning  microwave  radiometer,  measuring  brightness  temperatures  at  19,  22,  37,  and  85  GHz. 
All  measurements  are  obtained  with  dual  polarizations  (H  and  V)  except  for  22  GHz  channel.  It  provides  unique 
signatures  for  identifying  surface  features  and  obtaining  the  temperature  and  condition  of  the  Earth’s  atmosphere.  The 
measurements  at  different  frequencies,  different  spatial  resolutions  are  convolved  to  the  SS-km  resolution  of  the 
lowest-frequency  channel.  This  enables  each  pixel  to  have  seven  different  measurements  without  having  to  consider  the 
effects  of  spatial  inhomogeneity  on  the  different  channel  measurements.  The  measurements  (brightness  temperature  or 
sometimes  called  antenna  temperatures)  used  in  this  study  were  made  between  November  1988  and  January  1989  and 
covers  over  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  data  was  identified  and  confirmed  by  "ground  truth"  as  five  different  data  sets 
corresponding  to  five  different  surface  classes:  non-scattering  medium  (Non-Sm),  precipitation  over  the  ocean  (R-Ocean), 
snow  cover  land  (Snow),  precipitation  over  the  land  (R-Land),  and  the  desert  (Desert).  Each  class  has  different  samples 
ranging  from  500  to  5000  and  there  are  totally  over  13,500  samples.  Table  1  illustrates  some  SSMI  measurement 
classification  characteristics  including  SSMI  measurements  and  surface  features^. 

3.  NEURAL  NETWORK  DATA  FUSION  SYSTEM 

This  system  wiU  process  sensory  data  in  three  consecutive  phases,  as  follows:  (1)  pre-processing,  aimed  at 
extracting  feature  vectors  and  in  enhancing  separability  among  detected  classes;  (2)  preliminary  classification  of  Earth 
surface  patterns  at  two,  separate  and  parallely  acting,  classifiers  back-propagation  ANN  (AP  ANN)  and  binary  decision 
tree  (6DT);  and  (3)  fusion  of  classification  results  performed  at  global  fusion  center  (GFC)  from  different  dashers  and 
imagery  to  obtain  the  optimal  decision.  The  configuration  is  a  hierarchical  neural  network  architecture,  in  which  each 
functional  neural  net  will  handle  different  processing  phases  in  a  piplined  fashion. 

3.1  Pre-processing 

Pre-processing  for  SSMI  imagery  includes  mainly  the  generation  of  (7  x  7)  covariance  matrices  from  measured 
brightness  temperatures  at  each  pixel.  Information  about  pixel  brightness  temperatures,  covariance  matrix  elements,  and 
desired  surface  class  definitions,  is  coUeaed  in  a  feature  vector  for  the  supervised  training  of  a  neural  network  classifier. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  increasing  the  elements  of  the  feature  vector  by  adding  more  relevant  parameters,  derived 
nonlinearly  from  original  features,  can  reduce  the  number  and  size  of  hidden  layers,  and  can  also  reduce  the  training  time 
[Marks,  et  al,  1988].  Since  the  covariance  matrix  evaluation  involves  the  manipulation  of  two  matrices,  the  operations 
involved  are  suitable  to  neural  network  implementation  by  feed-forward  topologies,  by  merely  a.ssigning  two  manipulated 
matrices  to  the  weights  and  input  vectors  of  the  back  propagation  neural  architecture,  as  has  been  investigated. 

3.2  Preliminary  Qassification 

a.  BP  ANN  Classifier 

A  two-layered  (one  hidden  layer)  supervised  back  propagation  algorithm  is  used  to  train  the  network  to  become 
a  feed  forward  pattern  recognition  engine^  to  learn  the  input  feature  vectors  corresponding  to  different  output  classes. 


^Grody,  N.C.,  1991,  "Classification  of  Snow  Cover  and  Precipitation  Using  the  Special  Sensor  Microwave  Imager,  J. 
Geophy.  Res.,  Vol.  96,  No.  D5,  7423-7435. 

^Lure,  N.C.  Grody,  Y.S.P.  Chiou,  and  H.Y.M.  Yeh:  "Classification  of  Earth  Surface  from  Special  Sensor 

Microwave  Imager  (SSMI)  Using  Artificial  Neural  Network  (ANN)  Data  Fusion,"  IGARSS  *92,  May  26-29,  Houston, 
TX. 

^umelhart,  D.E.,  J.L.  McGelland,  "Parallel  Distributing  Processing:  Explorations  in  the  Microstructure  of  Cognition," 
MIT  Press,  Cambridge,  MA,  1991. 
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There  are  14  input  neurons  corresponding  to  SSMI  measurements  as  well  as  their  covariance  matrix,  60  hidden  nemons, 
and  S  output  neurons  representing  S  surface  conditions.  It  takes  around  40  and  160  iterations  of  presenting  training  set 
to  train  the  BP  ANN  classifier  up  to  90%  and  100%,  respectively. 

b.  BDT  Classifier 

The  BDT  classifier  is  constructed  to  implement  Grod/s  global  classification  algorithms  as  in  Figure  2}  They 
are  designed  to  analyze  global  coverage  of  satellite  data  sets  and  to  classify  based  on  the  physical  characteristics  of 
measurements  and  on  surface  types.  This  technique  performs  a  hierarchical  tree-structured  dedaon  procedure  through 
the  evaluation  of  polynomial  functions  of  input  feature  elements  and  through  thresholding.  The  special  topology  of  BDT 
classifiers,  used  for  surface  condition  classification  based  on  SSMI  measurements  is  drawn  from  the  so-^ed  Entropy 
Net  architecture^  This  architecture  includes  a  two-layered  topology,  of  which  the  lower  layer  performs  arbitrary  mapping 
of  thresholding  operations  while  the  upper  layer  performs  logical  operations  (e.g.  AND,  OR)  which  allow  us  to  convert 
the  hierarchical  decision  procedure  into  a  fully  parallel  process.  The  weight  vectors  between  the  layers  are  determmed 
from  the  coefficients  of  polynomial  functions.  A  striking  advantage  of  the  proposed  neural  implementation  architecture 
is  that  it  allows  us  to  specific  the  number  of  neurons  needed  in  each  layer,  along  with  the  desired  output.  This,  in  turn, 
leads  to  an  accelerated  progressive  training  procedure,  that  also  aUows  each  layer  to  be  trained  separately. 

There  are  S  neurons  corresponding  to  4  SSMI  measurements  as  well  as  one  element  of  covariance  matrix  and 
S  output  neurons  for  each  surface  class.  The  individual  decision  from  both  BP  ANN  and  BDT  modules  are  sent  to  the 
global  fusion  center  (GFC)  for  final  decision. 

33  Fusion  Processing 

The  fusion  processing  involves  global  fusion  center  (GFC)  operations,  which  integrates  results  from  both  BP 
ANN  and  BDT  classifiers.  The  GFC  is  composed  of  several  different  data  fusion  center  (DFC),  each  of  which 
corresponds  to  different  types  of  output  classes.  A  self-adjusted  or  self-trained  learning  algorithm  is  used  m  each  DFC 
to  set  the  optimal  decision  rules  such  that  the  total  probability  of  detection  is  maximized.  This  data  fusion  scheme,  also 
called  distributed-detection  scheme,  corresponds  to  a  two-layered  network  of  nodinear  threshold  elements  (c^  binary 
or  ugmoidal  functions).  Their  weights  of  these  elements  are  trained  by  using  off-line  stochastical  information  to  form 
detection  system.  The  stochastic  information  including  priori  probability,  probability  of  false  alarm,  and  of  missing 
detection  is  obtained  by  comparing  classification  results  from  mdividual  classifiers  with  ground-truth  data.  The 
approximation  rules  are  obtamed  from  the  nonlinear  combmation  of  the  statistics  of  previous  classification  results  from 
individual  classifiers^.  The  DFC  can  be  further  implemented  by  using  a  self-adaptive  neural  net  such  that  its  weights  and 
bias  are  calculated  based  on  the  analogue  output  values  of  BP  ANN  and  BDT  for  each  SSMI  measurement. 


4.  IMPLEMENTATION  PROCEDURE 

The  procedure  for  implementation  of  neural  network  data  fusion  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Preparation  of  training  set. 

2.  Separation  of  training  set  into  several  groups  such  that  the  clustering  center  of  each  class  among  same  group 
are  easy  to  be  separated. 

3.  Selection  of  neural  classifiers  such  as  BP  ANN  and  BDT  prelimmary  classification. 

4.  Training  of  preliminary  classification  processor  to  a  satisfactory  accuracy. 

5.  Evaluation  of  the  results  from  preliminary  classification  to  obtain  the  detection  statistics. 

6.  Determination  of  weights  and  bias  in  each  fusion  center  from  the  detection  statistics. 


^Sethi,  I JL:  'Entrop^  Nets:  From  Decision  Trees  to  Neural  Networks.'  Proc  of  the  IEEE,  Vol.  78,  No.  10,  October 
1990. 

Penney,  R.  R.,  and  N.  R.  Sandell,  'Detection  with  distributed  sensors',  IEEE  Trans.  Aeros.  Elec.  Sys.,  pp  SOl-509, 1981. 
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5.  CLASSIFICATION  RESULTS 

There  are  totally  13,787  samples  of  data  used  m  this  study.  Each  of  five  different  classes  contains  from  SOO  to  5,000 
different  samples.  We  used  500  samples  of  data  as  training  sets  which  represent  3.6%  of  the  total  samples.  Each  training 
set,  obtained  randomly  from  the  totd  data  set,  consists  of  equal  amount  of  samples  from  five  different  classes.  Rest  of 
the  samples  (over  %%)  are  used  for  testing  the  network.  Once  the  BP  ANN  is  trained  either  fully  or  partially,  it  is  used 
to  perform  the  classification.  The  classification  accuracies,  by  using  the  fully-trained  BP  ANN  classifier  (Le.,  all  training 
patterns  are  recognized  by  this  BP  ANN),  are  82%,  98%,  97%,  78%,  and  79%  for  non-scattering  medium,  precipitation 
over  ocean,  snow,  desert,  and  precipitation  over  land,  respectively  (Lure,  et  al.,  1992).  The  classification  accuracies  are 
99%,  56%,  81%,  57%,  and  70%  for  each  surface  class.  Note  that  the  class  of  non-scattering  medium  represents  the 
surface  vdiich  can  not  be  easily,  spedfically  identified  as  any  other  four  surfaces.  The  overall  accuracy  frv  BP  ANN 
approach  is  around  88%  whereas  it  is  around  80%  for  BDT  classifier.  The  preliminary  results  show  that  the  neural 
network  data  fusion  system  improve  the  classification  accuracy  for  all  classes  by  around  4  %  frmn  BP  ANN’S  results. 
The  overall  accuracy  of  neural  network  data  fusion  is  improved  to  94  %.  Even  without  fiilly-trained  (c^  90%  of  training 
set  are  learned  correctly  by  BP  ANN)  the  overall  classification  accuracy  can  still  maintain  similar  classification  accuracies. 
From  the  coefficients  of  data  fiidon  center,  it  is  also  found  that  BP  ANN  plays  more  important  role  in  classifying  the 
non-scattering  medium,  snow,  and  desert;  whereas  the  BDT  are  more  dominant  in  classifying  the  other  two  surfaces. 
The  significance  of  each  SSMI  measurement  to  classification  of  each  of  five  surface  types  can  also  be  obtained  through 
the  linearlization  procedure  of  the  weights  described  m  the  previous  study. 

6.  SUMMARY 

In  this  research  effort,  neural  network  data  fusion  system  is  presented  to  classify  surface  types  based  on  the  SSMI 
measurements.  Both  back  propagation  ANN  (BP  ANN)  and  binary  decision  tree  (BDT)  classifier  are  used  for  this  study. 
Seven  SSMI  measurements  (brightness  temperature  at  19, 22,  37,  and  85  GHz  for  H  and  V  polarizations,  except  H  for 
37  GHz)  at  each  image  pixel  are  extracted  as  an  input  feature  vector.  Hve  surface  types  including  non-scattering  medium, 
precipitation  over  the  ocean,  snow  cover  land,  precipitation  over  the  land,  and  the  desert  are  used  as  target  patterns. 
After  trained  by  using  less  than  4%  of  the  samples,  ^th  BP  ANN  and  BDT  are  able  to  perform  the  classification  over 
13400  samples.  The  overall  accuracy  for  BP  ANN  and  BDT  approaches  are  88%  and  80%,  respectively.  The  neural 
network  data  fusion  system  which  fused  the  individual  decision  from  BP  ANN  and  BDT  improved  the  overall  accuracy 
to  94%.  The  significance  of  contribution  from  either  approach  is  determmed  based  on  the  coefficients  of  data  fusion 
center.  The  fusion  system  is  currently  implemented  in  a  massively  parallel  and  dynamically  reconfigurable  neural  network 
hardware  (Modular  Neural  Ring)  for  real  time  parallel  processing^  and  mtegrated  m  an  image  processing  system  at 
NOAA/N^DIS.  The  hybrid  classification  system  not  only  preserves  the  advantages  of  both  BP  ANN  and  BDT 
classifiers  (for  example,  the  capability  of  physicd  interpretation  of  mput  feature  space  from  the  BDT  classifier  and  robust 
classification  from  the  BP  ANN)  and  but  reduce  the  pitfall  of  individual  classifier  (for  example,  brute-force  training  of 
the  BP  ANN  module  and  sensitive  to  noise  for  the  BDT  module). 
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Table  1  SSMI  classiftcation  characteristics 


Channel  frequencies  and  polarizations 

SSMI  Measurements 

TH(19) 

TV(19) 

TV(22) 

TH(37) 

TV(37) 

TH(85) 

TV(85) 

Surface  Conditions 


Non-SM 

R-Ocean 

Snow 

R-Land 

Desert 


SSMI 

Satellite  Measurements 


Figure  1.  Neural  Network  Data  Fusion  System  for  SSMI  Measurements 


figure  2.  BDT  Classifier  and  its  Neural  Implementation 
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Figure  3.  Data  Fusion  Center 
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Abstract 

IVvo  neural  networks  were  used  for  single-i»xel  classification  of  an  agrkulniral  scene 
imaged  by  a  multispectial  scanning  sensor.  Data  collected  in  five  wavebands  fiom  the  near-infia- 
red  to  the  dioct-wave  infrared  were  used  to  train  and  test  multi-layer  percqtoon  and  Kohonen 
neural  networks.  The  ability  of  these  networks  to  discriminate  betwm  five  terrain  classes  found 
in  an  agricultural  sceiM  was  shown  to  be  equal  to  or  better  than  a  classical  maximum-likelihood 
classifier,  with  the  Kohonen  network  demonstrating  the  best  classification  performance  of  the 
fiiree  techniques. 


IJl  Introdnctiou 

Muhi^wctral  sensors  add  a  third  dimension  to  conventkmal  imaging  by  siqjplementing  2-D  spatial  infor- 
matkn  with  a  spectral  response  in  a  number  of  selected  wavebands.  Ihis  type  of  data  allows  discrimination  of 
classes  via  their  qwctral  signature  without  requiiing  a  description  of  their  qta^  properties.  Single-pixel  discrim¬ 
ination  rdies  solely  on  a  characterization  of  spectral  signatures,  and  a  judicioos  selectioo  of  wavelengths  with 
which  to  image  can  exploit  Ae  differences  in  spectral  signatures  between  classes  of  interest.  The  development  of 
mnltispecttal  classification  algorithms  that  do  not  rely  on  spatial  characteristics  is  of  interest,  and  we  discuss  here 
the  temilts  of  inqilementing  two  distinct  neural  networks  to  classify  a  qtecific  set  of  terrain  types  found  in  an  agri- 
cultural  scene. 

Section  2  briefly  discusses  the  two  neural  networks,  the  multi-layer  perception  and  the  Kohonen  self-orga- 
nizing.  that  were  apfflM  to  this  problem.  Section  3  describes  the  sensor  and  the  spectral  wavrfiands  used,  and  the 
agricultural  scene  interest  and  the  classes  therein  are  shown.  The  results  of  claraitying  the  scene  wiA  the  neural 
networits  and  a  statistically-based  maximum-likelihood  classifier  are  presented  in  Section  4.  and  the  classification 
experiments  ate  summarized  in  Section  S. 

2j0  Neural  Network  Overview 

IVvo  neural  networks,  the  multi-layer  perceptron  and  the  Kohonen  self-organizing  feature  map,  were 
applied  to  this  proUetn.  The  multi-layer  perception  (MLF)  is  a  well^cnown  friUy-connected  network  consisting  of 
procejaing  nodes  that  pass  the  weighted  sum  ot  the  inputs  to  that  node  plus  a  threshold  through  a  nonlinear  frmc- 
tion,  in  this  case  a  apnoidal  nonlinearity.  The  back  propagation  training  algorithm  is  used  with  MLP  networks 
that  have  continoously  diffemitiable  node  nonlinearities.  U  is  a  least-mean-sqoares  gradient  search  algorithm  that 


minimizes  the  mean-squared  dilBoence  between  the  actual  and  desired  outputs  of  the  network  by  propagating  the 
error  at  the  ouqmt  back  through  the  networic,  adjusting  node  weights  and  thresholds  appropriately.  The  back  prop¬ 
agation  algorito  is  supervised;  it  performs  a  search  based  on  the  difference  between  the  actual  ouqxit  and  the 
desired  outpuL  There  are  versions  of  diis  iterative  training  algorithm  for  which  the  training  is  accelerated,  but  no 
such  variam  was  used  in  this  work.  A  very  basic  description  of  the  MLP  and  the  back  propagation  algorithm  is 
found  in  Ref.  1. 

Very  different  from  the  MLP  is  the  Kohonen  self-organizing  feauire  map,  which  has  been  applied  to  pattern 
classification  and  vector  quantization  [1].  As  the  name  implies,  the  Kohonen  network  learns  in  an  unsqrervised 
mode,  clustering  inputs  with  common  features.  Upon  convergence,  node  weights  tend  to  qjecify  clusters  in  the 
ouqNJt  that  are  distributed  according  to  the  probability  density  function  of  tire  input  training  vectors  [2].  The  net- 
woA  consists  (ff  a  single  output  layer  that  is  fully  connected  to  the  input  layer,  and  every  output  node  has  an  asso- 
dated  neighborhood  of  other  output  nodes,  each  at  a  given  distance.  For  a  given  input,  the  network  finds  the 
winning  output  node,  defined  as  that  node  with  weights  thm  are  closest  to  the  input  with  respea  to  some  metric, 
typically  Euclidean  distance.  During  training,  the  weights  of  the  wiiming  node  and  its  topological  neighbors  are 
iq^dated  and  another  input  is  presented.  This  proceeds  in  an  iterative  manner  with  the  neighborhoods  slowly 
shrinking  in  size  until  each  nei^borhood  has  oiUy  a  single  output  node;  i.e.,  only  the  weights  of  the  winning  node 
are  iqxbted.  After  training,  the  weight  vectors  for  an  output  node  tend  to  resemble  the  mean  of  the  class  repre¬ 
sent^  by  that  node.  The  training  procedure  for  the  Kohonen  network  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Refs.  1  and  2. 

The  non-paiametric  neural  network  classifiers  were  compared  to  a  model-based  maximum-likelihood  (ML) 
classifier.  The  classifier  makes  a  Gaussian-distributed  assumption  and  requires  estimates  of  the  mean  vector 
and  covariance  matrix  to  compute  the  class-conditicmal  density  functions.  Fv  our  case,  the  means  attd  covari¬ 
ances  for  each  class  are  formed  through  supervised  training.  Once  trained,  the  ML  classifier  assigns  to  a  pixel  the 
class  with  the  underlying  Gaussian  density  which  maximizes  the  probability  of  the  pixel  occurring  given  that 
class. 

3j0  Description  of  the  Mnitispectral  Data 

The  neural  networks  discussed  in  Section  2  were  api^ed  to  the  problem  of  classifying  terrain  types  from 
image  data  collected  by  the  ERIM  M7  scanning  multiqreoral  sensor.  Tte  M7  scanner  is  an  airborne  passive  sen¬ 
sor  that  collects  data  in  16  wavebands  spatming  the  ultraviolet,  visible,  near-infrared,  and  the  short-,  mid-,  and 
long-wave  infrared.  Along  with  signal  returns  from  the  ground,  the  sensor  collects  calibration  data  for  each  wave¬ 
band.  The  calibration  information  enables  the  removal  of  sensor  tnas  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  M7  signal 
counts  to  scene  radiance,  lb  make  the  multiqrectral  classification  experiments  more  realistic,  we  resvicted  our¬ 
selves  to  using  only  a  subset  of  the  available  bands.  A  deployed  sensor  typkafiy  would  not  have  the  luxury  of,  or 
in  many  cases  would  not  require,  the  large  number  of  bands  available  frm  the  M7  sensor.  We  chose  for  agricul¬ 
tural  classification  the  Sban^  in  Ihble  1.  These  bands  were  chosen  to  exploit  the  differeiKes  in  qiectral  responses 
of  vegetation  and  soil  types.  A  different  set  of  bands  could  have  been  selected  for  other  classification  problems. 


Channel  Number 

30%  Response  (On-Off  pm) 

Bandwidth  (pm) 

8 

0.646-0.723 

0.077 

9 

0.811-0.938 

0.127 

11 

1.230-1.296 

0.066 

12 

1.SW- 1.665 

0.106 

13 

2.012-2.290 

0.278 

Ihble  1:  M7  wavebands  used  for  multispecttal  classification. 


A  standard  procedure  was  adopted  for  preprocessing  the  M7  data.  The  first  stq)  is  to  subtract  the  sensw 
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bias  measuieti  during  the  collection  for  each  channel  After  bias  subtraction,  the  data  for  each  channel  ate  scaled 
such  that  9S%  of  the  data  in  that  channel  fall  in  the  range  [0,1]  after  scaling.  This  scaling  acconunodates  the  neu¬ 
ral  networics,  which  are  typically  trained  with  data  scaled  to  roughly  this  range.  The  scaling  information  was 
obtained  from  a  post-collection  histogram  of  each  chaiuiel,  but  could  be  done  in  real-time  if  necess^  by  adjust¬ 
ing  die  sensor  gain  to  match  the  senstv  gain  used  during  the  collection  from  which  the  training  data  were  obtained. 

An  agricultural  scene  over  Coldwater,  MI  was  selected  for  the  multispectral  classification  expoiments.  A 
700  X  600  square-pixel  portion  of  this  scene  in  the  0.494-0.S31  |im  (green  visible)  band  is  shown  in  Hg.  1  along 
with  ground  truth.  The  sensor  fdlowed  the  road  down  the  middle  of  the  scene,  collecting  returns  from  both  man¬ 
made  and  naturally-occurring  areas.  The  ground  truth  this  scene  is  in  areas  quite  good;  in  general  the  fields 
obsenred  in  this  region  consisted  primarily  of  vegetation  (weeds,  alfalfa,  grass)  or  they  woe  mostly  plowed, 
exposing  the  stal.  The  ground  truth  in  Rg.  1(B)  shows  die  inimary  classes  in  the  image  and  their  tqiproximate 
lo^on.  The  blank  regions  in  this  nuq)  are  areas  which  there  is  no  ground  truth  available,  oi  which  contain 
man-made  objects,  such  as  buildings,  frx  which  there  is  limited  data  compared  to  the  larger  natural  regions. 


(A)  (B) 

Hgure  1.  M7  agricultural  scene  over  Coldwater,  MI.  (A)  Image  in  visible  (0.S  pm)  band; 
(B)  Ground  truth. 


441  Multispectral  Classificatioa  Results 

The  primary  classes  found  in  the  Coldwater  scene  ate  shown  in  lug.  1(B):  grass,  soil,  foresL,  water,  and 
road.  The  other  major  class  in  the  scene  is  buildings,  but  these  vary  gready  depending  on  the  type  of  material  used 
for  the  roof,  the  angle  of  the  building  relative  to  the  senstx,  etc.  We  chose  to  train  the  multispectral  classifiers  to 
disaiminate  between  these  3  classes  for  which  there  is  an  ample  amount  of  both  training  and  testing  data. 

The  sdecdon  of  training  regions  followed  several  self-imposed  guidelines.  We  first  decided  to  use  only  a 
small  finacdon  of  the  available  data  for  training  the  classifiers.  The  training  set  consisted  of  1000  pixels  from  each 
class;  the  resulting  SOOO-member  training  set  represents  cmly  1%  of  the  data  in  the  scene.  The  training  data  was 
taken  from  rectangular  legions,  where  (Hxds  fitom  the  same  class  ate  likely  to  be  similar  to  one  another;  In  this 
case  the  inter-class  variance  of  the  examples  possibly  could  be  smaller  than  the  variance  of  all  the  pixels  of  that 
class  located  throughout  the  entire  scene.  Another  characteristic  of  the  training  set  is  that  the  representative  rect¬ 
angular  regions  from  each  class  were  chosen  as  close  to  the  horizontal  center  of  the  image  as  possible.  The  senstx 
roughly  followed  the  toad  down  the  center  of  the  image,  so  pixels  near  the  center  of  the  image  are  closest  to  the 
sensor,  and  the  pixels  at  the  edge  of  the  image  where  the  aspect  angle  is  large  ate  farthest  from  the  sensor.  Pixels 
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at  the  (  {c  of  the  image,  therefore,  are  more  likely  to  suffer  firom  atmoq)heric  path-length  attenuation,  and  these 
pixels  umld  be  more  difficult  to  classify  correctly.  By  choosing  the  training  regions  near  the  center  of  the  image 
where  path-length  is  at  a  minimum,  we  are  not  giving  the  classifiers  any  advantage  when  classify  ing  pixels  at  the 
edge  of  the  image. 

The  Kohonen  self-organizing  networic  topology  is  defined  by  the  problem:  we  have  a  S-class  problon 
using  data  finom  S  spectral  bands.  The  Kohonen  network  consists  of  a  sin^  layer  connecting  the  S  input  nodes, 
corresponding  to  the  numberof  bands,  to  the  5-node  output  layer,  cotieqxmding  to  the  number  of  classes.  A  linear 
output-node  toptdogy  was  selected  for  the  S  x  S  networic;  that  is.  output  nodes  are  connected  in  a  line,  where 
every  node  but  the  two  end  nodes  has  two  neighbors.  Because  of  this,  the  output  node  weights  that  are  most  siini- 
lar  after  training  tend  to  be  nearest  neighbors.  The  MLP  input  and  output  tqx>logy  is  similarly  defined  by  the 
problem,  but  the  number  of  hidden  layers  and  nodes  in  these  layers  must  be  determined.  It  has  been  shown  thm  no 
more  than  three  layers  are  required  to  bom  arbitrarily  ctnnplex  decision  regions,  but  in  practice  two  layers  are 
usually  sufficient.  We  experiniented  with  a  number  of  two-layer  networks,  and  we  were  satisfied  with  the  perfor- 
;nance  of  the  simplest  of  these  netwmks:  a  5  x  S  x  5  two-layer  perceptron. 

The  three  classifiers  were  trained  with  the  SOOO-pixel  training  set,  and  were  then  sqrplied  to  the  entire  Cold- 
water  scene.  The  resulting  classification  maps  are  shown  with  the  ground  truth  in  Fig.  2.  A  threshold  was  not 
q>plied  by  any  (ff  the  classifiers  due  to  the  difficulty  in  selecting  a  single  thieshcM  for  each  classifier  that  yielded 
tte  same  false  alarm  rate  in  every  classifio^  for  all  the  classes.  Also,  although  the  ground  truth  for  this  scene  is 
good  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  the  pixd-by-pixel  ground  tnith.  and  so  the  false  alarm  rate  would 
be  difficult  to  accurately  measure.  The  S  x  S  Kohonen  ne^vork  classification  in  Rg.  2(B)  is  the  best  of  the  three 
classifiers.  The  grass  regions  are  classified  nearly  perfectly,  as  are  the  areas  of  soil.  The  Idee  and  the  river  feeding 
itare  cleariy  recognized,  and  the  road  is  correctly  classifi^  but  with  a  smaller  width  than  observed  in  the  image. 
In  some  areas  the  shoulder  of  the  road  was  not  assigned  to  the  road  class.  The  forest  area  is  not  homogeneous, 
mixing  areas  of  soil  and  scattered  grass  pixels.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  ground  truth  for  this  region,  so 
it  is  not  clear  whether  these  areas  (ff  soil  ate  incorrect  Several  small  clumps  of  forest  are  classified  along  the  road, 
presumably  from  single  trees.  Scattered  throughout  the  classification  ttap  are  pixels  classified  as  road  where  oite 
would  not  expect  to  firrd  this  class.  These  misclassifications  tend  to  be  in  areas  near  sofl,  and  an  examination  of  the 
mean  spectra!  signatures  estimated  for  these  two  classes  reveals  a  high  degree  of  similarity.  These  two  classes  pro- 
vide  the  most  difficult  discritnination  test  for  all  the  classifiers.  Overall,  however,  the  Kohonen  classification  is 
very  accurate. 

The  MLP  classification  in  ffig.  2(C)  is  accurate  in  the  water  areas  and  in  the  grass  region  to  the  right  of  the 
toad.  Classification  oi  the  forest  region  is  more  uniform  than  for  the  Kohonen  network,  and  the  road  width 
(including  the  shoulders)  is  more  consistent  with  the  data  than  for  the  Kohonen  classifier.  However,  the  MLP  has 
difficulty  distinguishing  soil  from  road.  We  observe  that  ami  pixels  in  the  lower  left  r^on  of  the  scene  are  often 
mistaken  for  road.  This  is  a  region  in  which  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  variability  in  the  soil  that  was  not  captured  in  the 
training  set  Hie  same  type  of  inhomogeneity  is  found  in  the  grass  region  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and  we  see  similar 
misclassifications.  The  worst  classification  (ff  all  is  fipom  the  ML  classifier  [Fig.  2(D)].  The  regions  where  it  makes 
mistakes  are  similar  to  those  for  the  MLP;  however,  it  nukes  mistakes  far  moi  e  often.  The  estimates  of  the  mem*- 
and  covariances  for  each  class  did  not  sufficiently  capture  the  variability  in  areas  outside  of  the  training  regions. 
Also,  a  histogram  of  the  road  and  water  classes  rev^  that  a  Gaussian  assumption  may  not  be  appropriate  for 
these  classes.  The  ML  classifier  performs  well  in  the  forest  area,  but  it  cannot  handle  most  of  the  s^  areas  and 
does  poorly  in  much  ot  the  grass  regions. 

SM  Smamary  of  Claasilicatioo  Results 

The  neural  network  classifiers  met  with  excellent  success  for  the  S-band  multiqiectral  classification  of  the 
Coldwaier  agricultural  scene.  Of  the  three  classifiers,  the  Kohonen  network  demonstrated  the  best  classification 
petfonnance.  The  Kohonen  network  achieved  near-perfect  classification  of  the  grass,  scil,  road,  and  water,  and 
very  good  perfonnance  in  the  inhomogeneous  forest  region.  The  MLP  and  ML  classifiers  alsc  performed  well,  hut 
frequently  miaclaasified  portions  of  the  soil  areas  as  road.  Variability  in  both  the  soil  and  grass  regions  that  was 
not  captured  in  the  training  set  caused  problems  for  these  two  cla^ers.  but  the  Kohr.nen  network  was  more 
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FigufC  2.  Miildq)ectral  classification  results.  (A)  Ground  truth;  (B)  S  x  5  Kohonen  nm^nk; 

(C)  5x5x5  multi-layer  pereqjtron;  Maximum  likelihood. 

robust  widi  respect  to  these  variations.  The  Kohonen  networit  trains  more  quickly  than  the  MLP,  is  unsupervised, 
and  requites  fewer  computations  during  classification  that  do  the  other  two  classifiers.  Overall,  the  perfmmaiice  of 
the  MLP  was  slightly  bettes  than  that  of  the  ML  classifier.  Hie  ML  classifier  might  be  improved  with  more  train¬ 
ing  data,  or  by  qilitting  terrain  types  with  large  variability  into  mcae  than  one  class.  Large  amount  of  training  data 
for  estimating  means  and  covariances  is  not  always  available,  however,  which  makes  the  neural  networics  more 
attractive. 
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(U)  ABSTRACT 

(U)  A  new  approach  to  multiple  target  tracking  in  heavy  clutter  is  developed.  This  approach 
utilizes  Bayesian  classification  techniques  for  associating  data  on  multiple  scans.  Efficient  implementation 
of  this  approach  is  made  possible  by  using  the  Maximum  Likelihood  Adaptive  Neural  System's  (MLANS) 
unique  feature  of  combining  neural  networks  and  model  based  techniques.  The  approach  is  equally 
^licable  to  active  senstvs,  IRST,  or  multiple  sensors. 


(U)  We  have  develt^ied  a  novel  aiqxoach  to  tracking  multiple  objects  in  heavy  clutter  based  on  a  previously  developed 
MLANS  neural  network^^^  .  In  our  aiqnoach,  the  MLANS  estimates  target  and  track  models  in  real  time  and  performs  a  fuzzy 
classification  of  all  targets  in  multiple  frames  into  multiple  classes  of  tracks  and  random  clutter.  This  novel  approach  to  tracking 
results  in  a  dramatic  improvement  of  perfcHmance:  the  MLANS  tracking  exceeds  performance  of  existing  tracking  algorithms,  it 
is  capable  of  track  initiation  by  considering  multiple  frames,  it  eliminates  combinational  search  via  fuzzy  associations,  and  it  is 
utilizing  track  models  as  well  as  target  feature  mo^ls  for  data  association  and  track  initiation  and  maintenance. 

(U)  Historically,  intrinsic  mathematical  similarities  between  tracking  and  classification  problems  have  not  been 
explored.  Tracking  problems  have  been  characterized  by  an  overwhelming  amount  of  data  available  from  radar  sensors.  This 
has  led  to  the  development  of  suboptimal  algorithms  amenable  to  sequential  implementation  for  handling  high  rate  data  streams. 
Such  algorithms  ba^  on  Kalman  filters  converge  to  the  optimal.  Maximum  Likelihood  (ML)  solutions,  however,  their 
generalization  to  multiple  object  tracking  has  been  difficult^.  Classification  and  pattern  recognition  problems,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  characterized  by  insufficient  amount  of  data  for  unambiguous  decisions,  which  has  led  to  the  development  of  Bayes 
classification  algorithms,  (q}tiinally  utilizing  all  the  available  information. 

(U)  Such  optimal  utilization  of  information  is  lacking  in  existing  tracking  algorithms.  This  leads  to  difficulties  with 
tracking  multiple  objects  in  heavy  clutter.  As  a  number  of  clutter  returns  increase^,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 


^Perlovsky,  L.I.,  "Multiple  Sensor  Fusion  and  Neural  Networks."  DARPA  Neural  Network  Study,  MIT  Lincoln  Laboratory. 
Lexington,  MA,  1987. 

Perlovsky,  L.I.,  "Neural  Networks  for  Sensor  Fusion  and  Adaptive  Gassification,"  First  Annual  International  Neural  Network 
Society  Meeting,  Boston,  MA,  1987. 

Perlovsky,  L.I.  and  McManus,  M.M.,  "Maximum  Likelihood  Artificial  Neural  System  (MLANS)  for  Adaptive  Classification 
and  SttaotFtmoR,Neural  Networks,  4(1)  pp.  89-102, 1991. 

'*Blackman,S.S.,  Multmle  Target  Tracking  ^th  Radar  Applications.  Artech  House.  Norwood,  MA,  1986. 
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(U) 

maintain  and  eqjecially  to  initiate  tracks.  A  near  optimal  algorithm,  the  Multiple  Hypothesis  Tracking  (MHT)^,  initiates  tracks 
by  considering  all  possible  associations  between  multiple  objects  and  clutter  returns  on  multiple  scans.  This  problem,  however, 
is  known  to  be  NP  complete^,  its  optimal  solution  requires  combinatorially  large  amount  of  computation,  which  is  difficult  to 
handle  even  for  neural  networks,  when  a  number  of  clutter  objects  is  large.  A  partial  solution  to  this  problem  is  offered  by  the 
Joint  Probability  Density  Association  (JPDA)  tracking  algorithm^,  which  performs  fuzzy  associations  of  objects  and  tracks, 
eliminating  combinatorial  search.  However,  the  JPDA  algorithm  performs  associations  only  on  the  last  frame  using  established 
tracks  and  is,  therefore,  unsuitable  for  track  initiation. 

(U)  The  MLANS  neural  network  explores  rnathemmical  similarity  between  tracking  and  classification  problems  and 
tqrplies  optimal  Bayes  methods  to  the  problem  of  tracking  multiple  objects.  By  applying  fuzzy  classification  to  associating  data 
in  multiple  scans  and  the  ML  estimation  of  track  parameters  die  MLANS  combines  the  advantages  of  both  the  MHT  and  the 
JPDA.  In  MLANS  tracking,  each  track  is  a  class  characterized  by  the  state  parameters  and  by  the  track  model.  For  example, 
linear  tracks  are  characterized  by  their  initial  positions,  velocities,  and  a  linear  model  relating  target  comdinates  over  time  to  their 
current  positions.  Target  models  are  characterized  by  features  such  as  amplitude  or  shape  of  returned  pulses.  The  parameters  of 
these  models  are  estimated  adaptively,  in  real  time.  In  addidon  to  the  track  state  parameters,  each  class-track  is  ch^cterized  by 
its  covariance  matrix,  which  can  be  adapdvely  esdmated  or  fixed  using  prior  knowledge  about  tracks  and  sensor  accuracy. 
Utilizadon  of  track  and  target  models  within  the  neural  network  architecture  leads  to  fast  learning  approaching  the  information- 
theoredc  limit  established  by  Cramer-Rao  bounds.  The  MLANS  performs  the  optimal  estimation  of  track  parameters,  utilizing  all 
the  available  returns  from  several  scans.  This  opdmal  utilization  of  all  the  available  information  makes  the  MLANS  ideal  for 
track  initiation,  as  well  as  fw  track  maintenance  in  heavy  clutter.  The  MLANS  is  applicable  to  both,  coherent,  radar  uacking  as 
well  as  to  incoherent  imaging  sensor  data. 

(U)  In  the  example  below,  the  MLANS  is  applied  to  tracking  three  objects  in  random  clutter,  using  simulated  pulse- 
Doppler  search  mode  radtu'  data.  The  scattered  plot  in  Figure  1  shows  the  distribution  of  returns  from  10  scans  in  the  Doppler- 
velocity  vs.  range  coordinates.  About  1000  random  clutter  returns  appear  distributed  throughout  the  plot,  while  three  clusters  of 
returns  corresponding  to  the  moving  objects  have  approximately  100  returns  each.  Due  to  a  wide  beam  employed  in  a  search 
mode,  there  is  approximately  10  returns  from  each  object  per  scan.  The  scatter  seen  in  object  returns  along  the  Doppler  velocity 
is  determined  by  the  radar  accuracy,  while  the  scatter  ^ong  the  range  axis  is  due  to  both,  the  radar  accuracy  and  the  motion  of  the 
objects.  Each  return  is  characterized  by  its  time  and  by  its  4  coordinates;  range,  Doppler  velocity,  elevation  and  azimuth  angles. 
The  MLANS  is  using  time  as  a  parameter  of  the  track  models  to  project  each  track  to  its  current  position.  By  clustering  these  data 
in  the  4-dimensional  coordinate  space,  the  MLANS  initiates  and  estimates  track  state  parameters  which  are  shown  in  Figure  1  by 
illustrating  10-^  ellipses  of  the  estimated  parameters.  The  accuracy  of  this  estimation  is  determined  by  the  Cramer-Rao  bound 
due  to  the  ML  estimation  performed  by  the  MLANS. 

(U)  Let  us  examine  now  the  MLANS  association  of  tracks  and  radar  returns.  In  this  example,  the  MLANS  maximum 
number  of  allowed  tracks  was  5.  The  MLANS  performs  fuzzy  association  by  calculating  a  probability  P(klN)  for  each  return  N 
to  belong  to  track  k.  These  probabilities  ate  shown  in  Figure  2.  It  is  seen  that  three  tracks  (1,  2,  3)  have  nearly  100% 
probabilities  for  all  returns  from  the  three  objects  with  very  little  clutter  contribution,  two  cracks  (4  and  S)  acquire  just  a  few 
clutter  returns  and  ate  terminated,  and  nearly  ^1  the  clutter  returns  ate  identified  as  such  with  100%  probability.  The  three  tracks 
acquiring  real  objects  are  declared  detections  and  their  trajectory  parameters  are  ouqiut  by  the  MLANS.  Each  of  these  tracks 
acquire  -1  clutter  return,  ex'  0.1  %  of  1000  total  clutter  returns:  this  number  corresponds  to  the  best  possible  performance;  it  is  the 
true  overlap  (the  Bayes  error)  between  distributions  of  clutter  and  track  returns  for  this  case.  The  MLANS  achieved  the  bounds 
of  the  Bayes  errors  for  accuracy  of  association  and  Cramer-Rao  bounds  for  accuracy  of  track  parameters. 


^Singer,  RA.,  Sea,  R.G.,  and  Housewright,  R.B.,  "Derivation  and  Evaluation  of  Improved  Tracking  Filters  for  Use  in  Dense 
Multitarget  Environments.”  IEEE  Transactions  on  Ittformation  Theory,  IT-20,  pp.  423-432, 1974. 

^arra-Loera,  R.,  Thompson, W.E.,  and  Akbar^  A.,  "Multilevel  Distributed  Fusion  of  Multisensor  Data,"  Conference  on  Signal 
Processing,  Siensor  Fusion  and  Target  Recognition,  SPIE  Proceedings  Vol.  1699, 1992. 

^Bar-Shalom,  Y.  and  Tse,  E..  "Tracking  in  a  Cluttered  Environment  with  Probabilistic  Data  Association,"  Auiomatica,  1 1,  pp. 
451-460, 1975. 
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Hgure  1.  (U)  The  MLANS  Combined  Detection  and  Tncking. 
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Figure  2.  (U)  The  MLANS  Probabilistic  Associations 


(U)  In  the  next  example.  Figure  3,  the  MLANS  is  applied  to  tiacking  four  oi^'ects  in  random  clutter.  The  objects  #3  and 
#4  initially  occupy  same  range  and  Doppler  cells,  making  initiation  of  tracks  difficult  for  existing  algorithms.  Our  results 
indicate  that  the  KOj^NS  successfully  initiate  tracks  for  crossing  and  maneuvering  objects. 


(a)  (b) 

(UNCIASSIFIED) 

lMgure3.  (U)  The  MLANS  Tracking  Maneuvering  and  Crossing  Objects 


(U)  Data  correlation  and  tracking  capabilities  of  the  MLANS  described  above  can  be  extended  to  multiple  sensors  in  a 
straightforward  way;  the  fact  that  data  come  from  a  single  sensor  is  not  essential  in  the  above  described  example.  The  problem 
of  sensor  fusion  is  a  difiQcult  one  for  the  application  of  standard  optiirul  Bayesian  inference  because  the  statistical  distributions  of 
the  data  are  not  known  exactly.  The  absence  of  knowled^  of  the  prior  probabilities  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  difficulty  for 
the  Bayesian  approach.  In  reality,  however,  the  problem  is  not  limited  to  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  the  priors,  but  in  fact  all 
the  distribution  parameters  are  usually  unknown,  and  the  comnwn  assumption  of  Gaussian  distributions  is  not  usually  valid.  The 
MLANS  capability  for  adaptive  classiGcation  that  was  essential  for  tracking  is  also  useful  for  sensor  fusion  via  adaptive 
estimation  of  object  distributions^ .  The  MLANS  is  also  useful  in  complicated  cases  when  the  information  to  be  fused  originates 
from  sensors  of  different  types,  having  different  coverage  or  Geld-of-views  (FOV),  or  operated  asynchronously.  Dau  sets 
resulting  from  such  observations  are  often  incomplete;  while  many  objects  are  observed  by  a  single  sensor,  only  a  few  may  be 
observed  by  all  the  sensors.  The  MLANS  fuses  such  incomplete  data  sets,  using  a  recently  developed  technique  described  in 
Perlovsky  and  Marzetta^. 


^Perlovsky,  LI.  and  McManus,  M.M.,  *Maximum  Likelihood  Artificial  Neural  System  (MLANS)  for  Adaptive  Classification 
and  Sensor  Fusion,  Neural  Networks,  4(1)  pp.  89*102, 1991. 

^Perlovsky,  LI.  and  Marzetta,  T.L,  *Estiiruting  Covariance  Matrix  from  Independent  Incomplete  Realizations  of  a  Random 
Vector,”  accepted  for  publication  in  IEEE  Trans,  on  Signal  Processig,  1992. 
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Abstract  -  A  long-standing  method  for  contact  state  estimation  involves  physically  marking  a  surface  with  bearing  lines 
and  then  systematically  looking  for  contact  tracks  that  satisfy  predetermined  ”sp^  snip”  constraints;  namely,  given  a 
contact  moving  with  constant  velocity  and  heading,  it  is  constrained  to  traverse  equidistant  points  over  equal  time 
intervals.  The  Neurally  Inspired  Contact  Estimation  (NICE)  system  has  been  developed  to  automate  this  method.  NICE 
is  a  fixed-architectuie  artificial  neural  network  inspired  by  the  biological  retina  system.  The  marking  surface  is 
represented  by  an  input  layer  of  receptor  neurons;  presentation  of  bearing  lines  over  this  field  provides  stimulation  to  the 
underlying  receptors.  Subsequent  neural  layers  are  selectively  interconnected  to  impose  the  speed  strip  constraints  of 
constant  velocity  and  heading.  The  output  neural  layer  derives  the  bearing,  range,  course,  and  speed  vdues  associated 
with  the  most  likely  contact  track.  This  paper  presents  the  NICE  method,  discusses  potential  usage,  and  compares  the 
NICE  method  with  the  Cramer-Rao  lower  bound. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


1.  Contact  State  Estimation  Problem  Domain 

The  general  contact  state  estimation,  or  target  motion  analysis,  problem  is  to  estimate  contact  location  and  motion 
from  available  sensor  readings.  In  a  general  sense,  each  sensor  reading  jnovides  constraints  on  the  contact  state.  For 
example,  a  line-of-sight  bearing  reading  of  305  degrees  at  time  0700  constrains  the  contact  to  be  somewhere  on  a  line 
northwest  from  the  observer's  location  at  0700.  If  sufficient  observations  are  available,  including  at  least  one  observation 
platform  maneuver,  and  if  assumptions  are  made  about  the  contact  motion  (such  as  constant  speed  and  heading),  then  the 
contact  state  may  be  constrained  to  only  one  possible  solution L2.  in  this  case,  the  contact  state  is  said  to  be 


^  S.C.  Nsdone  A  VJ.  Aidala,  "Observability  Criteria  For  Bearinp-Only  Target  Motion  Analysis",  IEEE  Transactions  on 
Aerospace  and  Electronic  Systems,  Vol.  AES-17,  No.  2,  March  1981. 

^  K.F.  Gong,  S.E.  Haminel.  S.C.  Nardone  A  A.G.  Lindgren,  Three  dimensional  Contact  Parameter  Estimation'',  Proceedinas  of 
the  Sixteenth  Asiloma  Conference  on  Circuits.  Systems  and  Computers.  November  1982. 
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observable.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  to  determine  the  circumstances  under  which  various  aspects  of  contact 
state  are  observable.  The  important  point  here  is  that  contact  state  estimation  is  a  constraint  problem. 

Due  to  the  uncertainty,  or  error,  associated  with  physical  sensor  readings,  contact  state  determination  is  indeed  a 
parameter  estimation  problem3>^>3.  Even  though  the  contact  scenario  may  be  fully  observable,  noisy  sensor  readings 
will  preclude  an  exact  solution  to  contact  state  (i.e.  the  true  solution).  A  method  must  be  employed  to  determine  the 
most  likely  estimate  of  contact  state.  Typically,  mathematical  estimation  techniques  such  as  least  squares  or  maximum 
likelihood  are  employed,  and  are  bas^  on  some  measure  of  compliance  between  actual  and  hypothesis-predicted 
observations.  A  relat^  issue  is  solution  sensitivity;  Given  that  the  observations  are  noisy,  which  non  optim^  contact 
smte  solutions  are  above  a  certain  degree  of  likelihood?  Furthermore,’aie  the  almost-optiinal  solutions  tightly  or  loosely 
clustered  in  the  contact  state  space? 

1  Speed  Strips  Method 

The  speed  strips  method  has  been  a  long-standing  technique  for  estimating  contact  state.  This  method  is  illustrated  in 
figure  1.  which  shows  a  two-leg  observer  scenario  with  line-of-sight  bearings  to  a  contact  observed  at  equal  time 
intervals. 


If  one  assumes  that  the  contact  maintains  constant  heading  and  speed  during  this  period,  one  can  search  for  the  contact 
by  laying  a  straight-edge  across  the  bearing  lines  and  moving  it  around  until  a  plawment  is  found  wherein  the  distance 
traversed  between  observations  is  proportional  to  the  time  between  observations.  In  this  example,  path  A  satisfies  the 
"equal  distance  between  equal  observations”  constraint  Note  that  the  magnitude  of  the  distance  on  path  A  (i.e.  the  length 
of  the  strip)  is  proportional  to  the  speed  of  the  contact  hence  the  method  name  of  speed  suips.  For  comparison,  note 
that  paths  B  and  C  violate  the  constraint  and  are  not  valid  contact  paths. 

Speed  strips  obviously  implement  the  constraint  nature  of  contact  state  estimation.  With  noisy  observations,  the 
operator  would  manipulate  the  speed  strips  to  find  a  most  likely  estimate  of  contact  path  since  no  path  would  likely  fit 
exactly.  Solution  sensitivity  would  be  evident  in  how  far  the  speed  strip  could  vary  from  the  best  solution  while  still 
fitting  reasonably  well  to  the  bearing  lines. 

2.  NICE:  AN  ANN  FOR  CONTACT  STATE  ESTIMATION 

Our  biological  neural  networks  (human  brains)  are  able  to  process  diverse  information  ranging  from  sensory  inputs  to 
higher  order  reasoning.  The  scenario  in  figure  1  was  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  visual  manner.  Can  one  find  the  best 
solution  by  visual  processing  alone?  Not  easily,  or  speed  strips  wouldn't  be  necessary.  The  input  layer  of  neurons  in  the 
human  vision  system  feed  into  hidden  layers  that  extract  various  correlations  in  the  raw  image,  edges  of  figures  fw 


^  J.G.  Baylog,  A.A.  Maglivo,  S.M.  Zile  A  K.F.  Gong,  'Underwater  Tracking  in  the  Presence  of  Modeling  Uncertainty". 
Proceedingi  of  the  Twenty-First  Asilomar  Conference  on  Signals.  Systems  and  Comwiters.  November  1987. 

^  K.P.  Gong,  J.G.  Baylog  A  A.A.  Magliaro,  A  Decision-Directed  Approach  to  Solution  Integration  for  Tracking  in  an 
Underwater  Environment",  Proceedings  of  the  Eighteenth  Asilomar  Conference  on  Circuits.  Systems  and  Computers. 
November  1984. 

^  CM.  DeAngelia  A  R.W.  Green,  "Constructing  Neural  Networks  for  Contact  Tracking",  Neural  Networks  for  Signal  Processing 
•  Proceedings  of  the  1992  IEEE  Workshop. 
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example.  Note  that  an  edge  is  just  a  line  segment  in  the  visual  Held  where  on  one  side  receptor  neurons  are  more  excited 
by  m(»e  light,  and  on  the  other,  less  excited  by  less  light  In  contrast  humans  do  not  appear  to  have  hidden  layer 
neurons  that  correlate  visual  input  and  detect  paths  that  are  evenly  spaced  between  bearing  lines! 

The  fact  that  humans  do  not  possess  speed  strip  constraint  processing  neural  networks  does  not  preclude  construction 
of  such  artificial  neural  netwo^  (ANNs)^.  In  considering  such  a  network,  the  first  question  is:  How  should  the  inputs 
be  rqtresented?  A  simple  way  is  to  represent  the  two  dimensional  ocean  surface  of  interest  as  a  square  grid  (or  plane)  of 
input  neurons  with  a  separate  plane  sillocated  for  each  bearing  observation  time.  A  given  input  neuron  will  have  an 
activation  of  T'  if  a  bearing  line  traverses  the  ocean  grid  cell  it  represents  (i.e.  stimulates  it),  and  'O'  otherwise. 

The  next  question  is:  How  could  the  correlation  layer  be  conHgured  to  embody  the  speed  strip  constraints?  A 
straightftMward  way  is  to  have  a  correlating  neuron  for  each  possible  contact  path,  ^h  path  would  be  deHned  by  the 
ocean  grid  cells  in  which  it  begins  and  ends.  The  correlation  neuron  would  be  connected  to  the  apprt^riate  ocean  grid  cell 
for  each  of  the  bearing  observation  times;  that  is,  the  neuron's  inputs  are  the  ocean  cells  the  contact  would  be  in  if  it  were 
on  the  path  being  represented.  The  simplest  neuron  function  for  these  correlating  neurons  is  a  boolean  AND  over  all  its 
inputs.  A  correlating  neuron's  activation  will  be  '1'  if  all  its  inputs  (which  do  not  need  to  be  weighted)  are  '1',  and  'O' 
otherwise.  Essentially,  a  correlating  neuron  will  be  active  if  all  bearing  lines  were  crossed  at  the  appropriate  locations 
and  times  for  the  track  it  represents. 

Due  to  the  Hnite  input  grid  resoludon,  such  a  network  would  acdvate  not  only  the  correlauon  neuron  corresponding  to 
the  true  contact  path,  but  nearby  contact  paths  as  well.  Thus,  a  set  of  correlauon  neurons  would  be  acdve  in  the  network 
and  another  layer  of  neurons  might  be  needed  to  determine  the  best  estimate  for  the  contact  state  attributes  of  bearing, 
range,  course,  and  speed.  Figure  2  shows  the  architecture  of  the  ANN  described  in  this  secuon. 


^eJRCNS 

Figure  2.  NICE  Architecnire 


Note  that  the  model  described  thus  far  is  very  simple:  rectangular  input  grids,  boolean  maiking  of  input  cells,  and 
boolean  acuvation  of  coirelaUng  neurons.  Clearly,  more  sophisticated  altemadves  exist  Polar-coordinate  input  planes 
may  better  reflect  the  nature  of  line-of-sight  bearings  and  bearing  errors.  Input  layer  cells  might  be  marked  by  their 
probability  in  reladon  to  the  bearing  measurement  error.  Correlauon  cells  could  be  real-valued  and  approximate  a  least- 
squares  or  maximum-likelihood  funcuon.  There  are  certainly  many  possible  enhancements  to  the  simple  Neuraliy 
hispired  Contact  Esdmadon  (NICE)  model. 

3.  SYSTEM  PERFORMANCE 


1.  A  NICE  Scenario 

Figure  3  presents  an  observer-contact  scenario,  where  the  observer  traverses  two  legs.  At  eight  dmes,  noise-free 
passive  measurements  are  made.  Assuming  propaption  mode,  contact  depth,  and  ocean  bottom  depth,  the  contact  must 
be  at  some  position  on  a  hyperbola  (for  this  particular  sensor)  at  successive  measurement  times.  With  the  contact 
maintaining  a  constant  course  and  speed,  the  strip  model  holds,  and  a  NICE  ANN  can  be  used  to  determine  contact 
path. 

An  evolutionary  processing  of  bearings  by  NICE  is  shown  in  figure  4.  Each  path  displayed  corresponds  to  a 
correlation  neuron  that  is  active.  After  four  observations,  the  contact  state  is  not  observable  since  the  conuict  could  be 
either  right  or  left  of  the  observer.  Successive  observations  after  an  observer  maneuver  resolve  the  left-right  ambiguity 
and  lead  to  an  increasingly  well  deHned  solution  set. 
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Figure  3.  Observer-Contact  Scenario 


Figure  4.  Evolutionary  Processing  of  Bearings 


2.  Grid  Resdudon  and  The  Effects  Of  Noise 

For  noise-free  bearings,  increased  grid  resolution  means  increased  solution  resolution,  as  seen  in  figure  S.  In  this 
figure,  the  same  scenario  is  run  through  NICE  at  resolutions  of  64,  128.  and  256  cells  per  edge.  As  the  resolution 
increases,  the  sharpness  of  the  solution  set  increases.  Note,  however,  that  the  averages  for  range,  course,  and  speed  are 
nearly  the  same  for  all  three  resolutions.  It  would  appear  t^  the  highest  possible  grid  resolution  should  be  us^,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  processing  required  in  the  correlation  neurons  goes  roughly  as  the  square  of  the  grid 
resolution.  Thus,  there  is  a  trade-off  between  solution  sharpness  and  processing  time. 


U)64 


(c)  256 


Figure  5.  Grid  Resolution 

For  noisy  observations,  the  situation  is  mote  complex.  Remember  that,  as  in  the  manual  speed  strip  discussion, 
noisy  measurements  will  preclude  exact  fits.  If  a  high  resolution  grid  is  used  with  noisy  data,  no  correlation  neurons  will 
fire  because  their  linked  input  neurons  ate  likely  to  include  at  least  one  cell  that  is  not  marked  since  measurement  error 
caused  the  observed  busing  line  to  miss  the  cell.  However,  as  grid  resolution  is  decreased,  each  grid  cell  covers  a  larger 
bearing  range,  and  thus  the  ^ropriate  cells  are  likely  to  be  marked,  even  by  a  noisy  observation.  Indeed,  as  bearing 
noise  increases,  grid  resolution  must  be  decreased  to  find  contact  paths.  Note  that,  though  solution  quality  decreases  with 
noise  level,  NICX  continues  to  produce  good  results. 

3.  Comparison  With  Cramer-Rao  Lower  Bound 


The  Cramer-Rao  lower  bound  is  a  common  benchmark  used  in  parameter  estimation  which  places  a  lower  bound  on 
the  variance  of  an  unbiased  estimator.  Two  observer-contact  scenarios  were  presented  to  NICE  and  system  performance 

was  compared  to  the  above  benchmark^.  These  comparisons  were  performed  by  examining  monte-carlo  simulations  for 
the  given  geometries  at  various  noise  levels.  The  tet  geometry  was  poorly  observable,  and  the  second  moderately. 
Normalized  mean  error  and  standard  deviation  values  for  the  estLnates  of  range  and  bearing  are  nimmarized  in  table  1  and 
table  2. 


^  DJ.  Ferldnhoff,  C.M  DeAngelis,  K.F.  Gong.  S.E.  Hammel  &.  R.W.  Green.  "On  Training  Artificial  Neural  Networks  for 
Tracking  in  the  Ocean  ^vironment".  Proceedings  of  Oceans  '92,  Newport,  RI,  October  1992 
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(b)  Standard  Deviation 
T!d>le  1.  Geometry  1:  Normalized  Statistics 


(b)  Standard  Deviauon 
Table  2.  Geometry  2:  Normalized  Statistics 


As  can  be  seen,  NICE  provides  comparable  performance,  especially  at  higher  noise  levels.  The  means  are 
^tproximately  zero,  and  the  standard  deviations  approach  the  CRLB. 


4.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

NICE  oflers  a  number  of  attractive  features.  Since  a  bearing  line  constrains  the  locus  of  points  where  a  contact  might 
be  at  a  given  time,  different  angle-of-anival  sensors  merely  produce  different  loci;  all  are  equivalent  and  can  be  fused  using 
NICE.  Intermittent  data  can  be  accommodated  by  configuring  correlation  neurons  to  ignore  the  missing  data,  and  the 
receptor  resolution  can  be  varied  to  adjust  to  the  quality  of  the  sensor  readings.  One  for  accurate  and  coarse  for  noisy.  In 
addition,  the  neural  network  can  be  executed  in  a  highly  parallel  manner.  Overall,  NICE  has  the  potential  to  function  as 
a  viable  contact  state  estimator. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  this  paper  we  discuss  some  neural  network  design  issues  for  a  classification  problem  involving 
signal  segments  of  long  duration  (approximately  100  to  1,000  samples).  Some  of  the  drawbacks  of 
traditional  neural  net  memory  structures  for  long  signal  segments  are  mentioned  and  we  introduce 
the  gamma  memory  model,  which  is  particularly  suited  to  store  irformation  over  long  delays.  Our 
problem  involves  classification  over  a  very  large  class  cardinality  (>  1,000)  and  we  discuss  the 
impact  of  this  on  the  neural  network  architecture  and  training  scheme.  In  this  paper  no  experimen¬ 
tal  results  are  discussed. 

1*0  INTRODUCTION 

We  are  lodting  into  the  following  problem.  Our  task  is  to  detect  and  determine  the  source  (or  class)  of  spe¬ 
cial  signal  segments  from  a  relatively  low-noise  background  signal.  We  will  label  such  a  special  signal  segment  as  a 
signal-of-inierest  or  abl»eviated  as  So/.  The  problem  is  mainly  characterized  by  two  difficulties.  In  the  6rst  place,  the 
duration  of  the  discriminating  features  of  So/’s  can  be  quite  long,  typically  between  100  and  1,000  time  samples,  and 
may  vary  largely  between  classes  and  even  within  a  class  of  Sors.  Secondly,  the  number  of  different  classes  for  this 
problem  is  very  large,  usually  greater  than  1,000  categories,  and  to  complicate  matters,  new  signal  classes  may  be 
added  trfter  the  classification  system  has  been  installed. 

Detailed  domain  knowledge  about  the  discriminating  characteristics  of  the  Sol's  is  not  available.  However, 
we  do  have  access  to  a  large  database  of  representative  examples.  From  these  considerations  we  decided  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  essential  part  of  our  system  in  an  adaptive  neural  network. 

In  this  paper,  we  describe  our  system  design  where  particular  attention  is  paid  to  deal  with  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  difficulties.  At  this  time,  no  experimental  data  ar,d  results  are  released. 

2*0  COMPUTING  OVER  LONG  DELAYS  IN  NEURAL  NETWORKS 

Consider  the  following  scenario.  Let  u(r),  t^l,...,T,  where  T  is  rather  large,  be  a  signal-of-interesL  u(t)  is  a 
member  of  one  of  L  classes.  We  intend  to  design  a  computational  network  structure  that  takes  u(t)  as  input  and  pro¬ 
duces  L  signals  yft),  i«l  ....L,  as  outputs.  The  activity  yft)  holds  a  current  (at  time  t)  probability  measure  that  u(t)  is  a 

member  of  class  i.  Ideally,  if  u(t)  belongs  to  class  i,  then  yfT)  is  high  whereas  yfT),  y  ^  < ,  have  low  values.  It  is  clear 
thaty,(r),i«l....L.  is  a  (non-linear)  function  of  the  entire  history  of  u(i),  that  is,  y,(T)  =  f-(u(t;l  £t^T);w) . 
where  w  holds  a  set  of  parameters. 
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In  order  to  achieve  this  computational  functionality,  nodes  in  the  netwoilc  ought  to  be  able  to  compute 
functions  over  the  history  of  activations  of  (other)  nodes.  Now  let  us  abstract  the  classification  problem  to  two 
communicating  nodes  in  a  neural  net  (see  Figure  1(a)).  We  wanty(()  to  compute  a  parametrized  function  of  a  his¬ 
tory  trace  of  u(t).  A  ptqxilar  network  structure  which  implements  such  a  function  makes  use  of  ^feedforward 
tapped  delay  line,  that  is. 

The  tapped  delay  line  structure  is  depicted  in  Figure  1(b).  For  simplicity  we  have  omitted  the  possible 
non-linear  relation  between  u(t)  and  y(t).  In  this  formulation,  the  history  function  is  parametrized  by  the  weights 
w^.  ksO....  JC.  The  number  of  weights  grows  proportionally  with  the  memory  depth.  Few  long  signal  segments, 
that  is,  for  large  T,  we  need  a  deep  memory  which  translates  into  a  large  K,  the  number  of  taps  or  memory  order, 
and  therefexe  the  number  of  weights  will  be  large  as  well.  From  the  statistical  literature  we  know  that  overparam¬ 
etrizing  a  function  leads  to  increased  error  variance,  which  causes  decreased  performance  on  a  generalization 
data  set  (Geman  et  al.,  1992). 


Figure  !•  (a)  y(t)  is  a  function  of  a  history  trace  of  input  u(t).  (b)  A  common  network  struc¬ 
ture  makes  use  of  the  feedforward  tapped  delay  line.  For  this  structure  the  memory  depth  D  is 
fixed  and  equals  the  memory  order  K.  The  resolution  R  is  fixed  and  equals  1  time  step,  (c)  The 
leaky  integrator  computes  a  recency  gradient  over  u(t}.  Here  iD=f/(7-ti)  and  (d)  The 

gamma  memory,  a  tapped  delay  line  of  self-recurrent  nodes  combines  favorable  properties  of 
both  the  feeeforward  tapped  delay  line  and  the  self-recurrent  node.  For  the  tapped  gamma 
delay  line,  we  have  a  parametrized  memory  depth  D=K/(l-^i)  and  resolution  /fsl-p. 


An  important  question  looms:  Can  we  design  a  computational  networic  structure  with  variable  memory 
depth  while  keq)ing  the  number  of  weights  constant?  In  other  words,  can  we  uncouple  memory  depth  fiom 
memory  order?  The  answer,  of  course,  is  yes  (otherwise  we  wouldn’t  have  brought  it  up).  Variable  memory  depth 
can  be  produced  by  recurrent  networks.  An  important  example  concerns  the  first-order  se^-recurrent  node  or 
leaky  integrator,  which  is  implemented  by  (see  Figure  1(c)) 

y(0  =  113’(^-1)  + (l-4)«(^-l)-  eq.2 

Let  us  compute  the  mean  memory  depth  of  self-recurrent  nodes.  Observe  that  eq.2  can  be  written  as 

y(t)  =  (1  -  It) 

where  g(t)  =  (1-jj.) 4' In  this  framework, >(f)can  be  interpreted  as  computinga  history  trace  of  «(r) 
where  g(t)  is  the  (normalized)  memory  kernel.  We  compute  the  mean  memory  depth  of  the  memory  kernel  g(t)  as 

Thus,  the  memory  depth  of  the  leaky  integrator  increases  for  iiKreasing  values  of  4  (<1).  The  case  4=0  reduces 
the  leaky  integrator  to  a  unit  delay  operator,  whereas  4^1-e  with  e  very  small  leads  to  a  very  deep  memory.  The 
cost  of  increasing  memory  depth  is  a  reduced  temporal  resolution.  If  we  define  the  resolution  R  as  the  number  of 
taps  (or  state  variables)  per  time  step  delay,  then  the  resolution  for  the  leaky  integrator  is  Rsl/D=l-4. 

Let  us  recapitulate  this  sectiotL  In  our  problem  we  want  to  compute  parametrized  decision  functions  on 
signal  segments  u(t),  tsl,...,T,  where  T  is  large.  Feedforward  tapped  delay  lines  bring  along  an  excessive  number 
of  fiee  parameters  (proportional  to  T).  which  leads  to  suboptimal  performance  as  the  decision  function  will  be 
over-parametrized.  The  leaky  integrator  can  modify  its  memtvy  depth  but  it  has  only  one  variable  y(t)  available 
to  store  a  history  trace.  In  order  to  be  able  to  independently  adapt  memory  depth  and  resolution,  we  need  at  least 
two  adtyrtive  parameters.  The  leaky  integrator  however  has  only  one  adaptive  parameter  (4)  available  to  adapt 
the  two  memory  functions  depth  and  resolution. 


depth 

resfdutiont 

tipped  d«tayUne 

K 

1 

l^flntegnitor 

l/d-Ji) 

1-4 

K/(1-4) 

1-4 

Table  !•  Relations  between  memory  parameters  order  K,  decay  4  and  memory  character¬ 
izations  depth  and  resolution. 

An  adaptive  memory  structure  such  as  the  gamma  tapped  delay  line  is  best  suited  for  our  problem.  The 
gamma  delay  line  consists  of  a  cascade  of  leaky  integrators  with  the  same  decay  parameter  4  (Figure  1(d)).  The 
gamma  delay  line  generalizes  the  tspped  delay  line  and  the  leaky  integrator  into  one  parametrized  structure.  As  a 
result,  the  gamma  delay  line  has  two  parameters  available,  memory  order  K  and  decay  4,  in  order  to  control 
depth  and  resolution.  Thus,  an  uncoupling  between  depth  and  resolution  can  be  achieved.  Table  1  displays  how 
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the  memory  functions  depth  and  resolution  are  related  to  the  memory  parameters  for  the  various  memory  net- 
worit  structures.  More  detailed  information  on  designing  neural  networks  for  temporal  processing  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  on  the  gamma  neural  netwoik  can  be  obtained  from  de  Vries  (1991)  and  de  Vries  and  Principe  (1991). 

3*0  TRAINING  STRATEGY 

The  second  issue  of  this  paper  concerns  a  training  strategy  that  handies  a  large  class  cardinality 
(>  1,(X)0).  Our  first  design  choice  is  that  we  create  a  new  networic  for  each  signal-of-interest.  This  in  contrast  to 
one  neural  network  that  detects  and  classifies  a  large  number  of  SoPs.  Advantages  of  the  former  architecnire 
include  incremental  trainability  and  capacity.  If  we  have  a  net  which  looks  for  more  than  one  Sol  then  each  time 
we  adiq}t  for  a  particular  Sol,  the  prototypes  for  all  other  SoPs  are  distorted.  Obviously,  there  is  a  limit  to  how 
many  different  Sol  prototypes  one  net  can  contain  before  the  ‘‘cross-talk”  destroys  everything.  So  if  we  want  to 
add  another  Sol  class  to  the  vocabulary,  all  Sol  prototypes  are  altered,  and  perfumance  may  drop  drasticaUy  for 
SoPs  that  were  previously  learned.  This  problem  can  be  avoided  if  we  use  one  net  per  Sol.  When  we  add  a  Sol, 
we  add  a  net.  and  we  can  design  a  training  strategy  that  does  not  alter  Sol  prototypes  when  that  is  not  desired. 

Assume  that  we  have  500  classes  and  SO  exemplar  sequences  per  class  available  for  training.  For  any 
class,  this  implies  that  we  have  only  0.2%  positive  examples  and  99.8%  negative  examples.  If  we  would  use  the 
common  approximation-based  training  strategy  where  the  desired  signal  is  high  (say  one)  for  a  positive  example 
and  low  (zero)  for  every  negative  example,  than  the  desired  signal  for  each  of  the  ouqmt  nodes  equals  zero  in 
99.8%  of  the  training  runs.  Very  good  performance  on  the  training  data  set  (99.8%  accuracy)  would  be  obtained 
if  we  force  all  ouq)uts  to  zero  at  all  times,  by  to  instance  setting  all  weights  to  zero  and  the  threshcdds  high. 

Obviously,  this  training  algorithm  doesn’t  work  for  large  class  cardinality.  Therefore  we  use  a  decision- 
based  training  strategy,  which  effectively  reduces  the  cardinality  of  the  training  set  for  each  class.  Decision- 
based  training,  much  aldn  to  the  original  perceptton  learning  paradigm,  proceeds  as  follows: 

1.  if  the  correct  network  wins,  do  not  adapt  any  weights.  (In  other  words,  do  not  change  a  winning 
team). 

2.  tf  net  i  wins,  but  net  j  is  the  correct  net  (desired  to  win)  then  adapt  as  follows: 

a.  adjust  the  weights  for  network  J  so  as  to  increase  its  output  next  time  for  this  input  pattern,  and, 

b.  adjust  the  weights  for  network  i  so  as  to  decrease  its  output  next  time  for  this  input  pattern. 

This  strategy  has  been  tested  extensively  at  Princeton  University  in  S.Y.  Kung’s  laboratory  on  a  variety 
of  classification  problems  and  indicates  better  performance  than  {grproximation-based  adaptation  procedures. 

A  block  diagram  of  our  system  architecture  is  dqricted  in  Figure  2.  Not  discussed  in  detail  in  this  paper 
are  the  pre-processing  stage  and  the  decision  function.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  anticipate  rather  common¬ 
place  implementations  of  pre-processing  and  decision-making  for  our  problem.  Our  data  suggest  a  pre-process¬ 
ing  stage  consisting  of  a  bank  of  bandpass  filters  (or  short-term  fft)  augmented  with  some  statistical  features  such 
as  number  of  peaks  per  time  unit.  A  simple  maximum  selecux'  implements  the  class  decision  making. 

4^)  CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  discussed  the  problem  of  modelling  long  delays  in  neural  networks  to  a  particular  classifica¬ 
tion  problem.  It  was  argued  that  the  gamma  memory  suucture  offers  a  more  flexible  temporal  representation  than 
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feedforward  tapped  delay  lines  and  leaky  integrators.  When  the  class  cardinality  is  large,  we  recommend  a  sepa¬ 
rate  network  for  each  class  and  a  (perccptron-like)  decision-based  training  strategy. 


Figure  2*  Block  diagram  of  system  architecture.  Special  features  include  gamma  memory 

for  retaining  information  over  long  delays,  one  network  for  each  class,  and  decision-based 

training. 
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Abstract 

A  hybrid  opio-electtonic  neural  network  using  light  emitting  diodes,  multimode 
waveguidi^  fixed  pattern  masks,  and  a  linear  photodetector  is  being  analyzed,  built,  and  demon- 
sttaled.  The  compact  design,  low  power  requirements,  and  high  computational  rate  mdre  this 
device  attractive  fora  variety  of  target  classification  problems. 

li)  MotivatioB  for  Optical  Neural  Networks 

Artificial  neural  networks  (ANNs)  are  attractive  for  target  classification  of  image  data  from  visible,  nes’ 
infirared,  multispecttal,  laser  radar,  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SAR),  or  forward  looking  infrared  (FUR)  sensors. 
Artificial  neural  networks  can  be  used  to  prqprocess  scene  data  (e.g.,  edge  enhancement)  or  s^ment  an  image 
(e.g.,  multispecttal  terrain  classification).  Prqirocessed  or  segmented  data  from  multiple  sensors  can  be  fused  via 
an  ANN  to  improve  target  recognition. 

The  high  input  data  rates  (10*  data  values/!sec)  are  Givorable  to  optical  neural  network  processors.  Optical 
artificial  neural  networks  which  perform  paoem  classification  algorithms  have  undergone  extensive  theoreticai 
and  experimental  analysis.  These  optical  architectures  include  the  Hopfield  network,  nearest  nei^bor  networks, 
holographic  architectures,  and  multi-layer  feed  forward  architectures.  To  minimize  physical  requirements  (size 
and  wei^t)  optical  processing  architectures  have  been  developed  which  rely  on  soUd-state  and  int^rated  optics 
technology.  These  architectures  can  be  classified  in  terms  of  electronic^’^  or  opdcal^^  inputs  with  either  elec- 
tronic^)  or  optical^’^  wmght  masks.  The  weight  masks  can  be  variable  or  fixed  depending  on  whether  training  is 
done  on  or  off  line  based  upon  the  application  requiremmits.  Systems  that  train  on-line  with  teal  scene  data  require 
varihUe,  programmable  weight  masks.  The  disadvantage  of  this  qjproach  is  that  increased  power,  packaging  size, 
and  dyna^  range  weight  values  is  required  to  adequately  train  the  neural  network. 

We  have  developed  an  optical  artificial  neural  network  which  provides  high  system  thron^iput  with  mini¬ 
mal  size,  weight,  and  power.  To  demonstate  a  near  term  ANN  processor  concqK  we  are  currently  building  a  low 
power,  optical-input,  fixed  optical  weight  artificial  neur^  network  scene  segmentation  processor  for  multispectral 


classificatioa. 


Kohonen  ANN  for  Multispcctral  Image  Segmentation 

Hk  Kohonen  aitificial  neural  netwcnk^^  consists  of  a  single  input  layer  connected  to  a  single  output  layer 
with  each  node  having  an  associated  neighborhood  other  output  nodes.  For  each  input  there  is  a  single  “win¬ 
ning”  node  which  is  the  best  match  to  the  input  vectiv.  Unsupervised  learning  can  be  used  to  train  the  self-orga- 
nizing  Kohonen  neural  netwoik.  The  Kohonen  netwtxk  is  trained  by  presenting  a  member  of  the  training  set  to  the 
network  and  determining  the  “winning”  node  with  minimum  error  between  node  weights  wjj  and  the  input  vector 
Xj  (typical  error  metrics  include  Euclidean  distance  and  inner  {xoducts).  The  weights  Wjj  of  all  nodes  in  the  nei^- 
borh^  of  the  winning  node  ate  then  updated  and  a  new  member  of  the  training  set  is  presented.  Through  succes¬ 
sive  iterations  the  neighborhood  and  the  change  in  node  weights  are  reduced  and  the  system  performance 
improves  until  the  required  level  of  system  performance  is  achieved.  The  node  weights  q)ecify  clusters  that  reflect 
the  probability  density  function  of  the  input  training  vecUHS. 

The  Kohonen  artificial  neural  network  can  successfully  segment  an  agricultural  image  from  a  muldspectral 
sensot^^^.  We  chose  to  use  an  optical  neural  network  processor  to  implement  a  Kohonen  network  and  process  mul- 
tispectral  data  for  image  segmentation.  We  have  perfcxmed  extensive  studies  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
numerical  precision  required  of  a  hardware  imiriementation  of  a  neural  network  multispectral  classifier.  We  con¬ 
cluded  that  precision  in  the  tKxle  wei^ts  is  most  important  for  reliable  perfonnance,  and  for  this  prob¬ 

lem  6  bits  was  the  recommended  minimum  precision.  The  necessary  precision  is  most  likely  highly  dependent  on 
the  particular  neural  network  application  arid  similar  experiments  must  be  performed  prior  to  any  specific  hard¬ 
ware  design.  Our  optical  processor  was  ctesigned  to  achieve  this  precision.  A  S  x  S  Kohonen  ANN  prototype  is 
currently  being  fabricated. 

Optical  Device  Design  and  Fabrication 

The  optical  ANN  perfomis  a  vector-matrix  multiplication  of  the  input  vector  with  the  weight  matrix.  A 
schematic  diagram  of  the  optical  ANN  based  on  a  single  layer  Kohonen  self  organizing  neural  network  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  Device  construction  is  based  on  microfateication  technology.  The  datt  is  input  by  LEDs  into  mult4>le 
multimode  waveguides  (tows  in  Fig.  1).  The  wei^t  masks  are  area-modulated  coupling  of  light  out  of  the 
waveguides.  This  light  is  then  summed  by  a  linear  array  of  phoiodetectors  (ctdumns  in  Fig.  1)  to  give  the  ouqnit 
For  increased  reliability  with  compact,  low  power  cqieration,  all  training  is  performed  pte-missioo  and  the  neural 
network  weights  values  are  fixed.  A  parallel  addressed  LED  emitter  array  (1(X)  data  values)  operating  at  a  modest 
1  MHz  rate  results  in  an  input  data  rate  of  10*  data  values^.  The  computation  rate  for  a  single  layer  Kohonen 
network  with  100  weights  is  1x10^°  operations/sec  (ops).  The  device  volume  is  on  the  order  of  0.5  cm^  resulting 
in  a  computation  rate/unit  volume  (rf  ^10‘^  qjs^m^  and  power  dissipation  of  0.5  W/cm^. 

To  demonstrate  the  concept  we  relied  on  commercially  available  LED  sources  and  detectors.  The  vecUh 
input  is  provided  by  an  LED  (ROHM  JA3012CL-01)  array  derived  from  an  LED  print  bar  with  an  84.6  micron 
p^,  operating  at  0.66  microns,  with  an  active  area  of 50x65  microns^.  Light  is  coupled  through  an  erect  imaging 
S(XPOC  amy  into  a  multimode  dielectric  filled  waveguide  (50x65  mkronsi^)  interconnection  mechanism  fabri¬ 
cated  in  inirinsic  silicon.  Light  is  coupled  out  of  the  guide  through  an  area  modulated  weight  matrix  which  has 
been  etched  into  the  dielectric  filled  guides.  The  etched  area  is  proportional  to  the  weight  matrix  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  off-line  via  the  multispectral  classification  simulation.  The  weight  matrix  mask  was  fabricated  to  8  bit 
accuracy  using  e-beam  photolithographic  techniques.  A  commercially  available  photodetector  (Reticon  EG&G 
TB  series)  with  an  element  spacing  of  50  microns  and  an  aspect  ratio  of  50: 1  is  used  to  sum  the  ouqiut  of  the  input 
vector  with  the  weight  matrix. 

The  ANN  electronics  provides  interfaces  between  the  control  computer  and  the  electro-optical  components 
of  the  experimental  optical  ANN  system.  The  commerciaOy  available  LED  print  bar  does  not  provide  multi-level 
inputs,  lb  demonstrate  the  ANN,  a  pulse  width  modulation  circuit  was  desipied  which  can  provide  5  bit  iiqxit  at  a 
data  rate  of  100  KHz.  The  LED  bar  is  controlled  entirely  by  the  computer,  and  the  ANN  electronics  provide  only 
buffering  of  control  signals.  Fbr  the  diode  sensor  array,  the  ANN  electronics  generate  a  time  delay  and  a  burst  of 
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Figure  1.  Optical  artificial  neural  network  (ANN). 


sample  poises  to  drive  the  A/D  converter.  The  A/D  converter  converts  the  analog  video  output  of  the  sensor  array 
to  digit^  values  to  be  processed  by  the  computer. 

The  signal-to-noise  (SNR)  of  the  Reticon  array  output  is  a  function  of  input  power  density  at  the  photosite 
and  the  effective  integration  time.  There  are  four  primary  noise  sources  to  be  considiaed  for  the  TB  series  Reticon 
anay.  These  are  KTC  noise  (SOO  electrons  at  room  temperature),  amplifier  read  noise  (100  elecuons  at  room  tem- 
perahire),  dark  current  noise,  and  signal  shot  noise.  For  a  SNR  of  3.5  the  average  input  intensity  is  1  nW/cm^.  The 
largest  possible  weight  mask  (40x10  mkrons^ )  with  an  output  efficiency  of  0.1%  results  in  an  emission  intensity 
of 0.664  microwatts/cm^  and  an  output  dynamic  range  of  6^:1. 

The  &brication  of  the  waveguide  array  uses  microfabrication  technology.  Thermal  oxide  (1.2  microns)  is 
grown  in  intrinsic  <110>  silicon.  The  silicon  is  patterned  widi  the  waveguide  mask  to  match  the  pitch  and  element 
spacing  of  the  LED  emitter  amy  (84.5  micron  pilch.  60%  duty  cycle).  The  oxide  is  etched  with  standard  buffered 
oxide  etch  and  the  intrinsic  silicon  is  etched  to  a  dqnh  of  65  microns  with  anisotropic  wet  etchant  Thermal  oxide 
is  then  grown  to  a  thickness  of  1.2  microns  on  ail  etched  surfaces  forming  an  SiO^  cladding  layer  of  index  1.46. 
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Ullni'Violet  curing  N<Hland  optical  adhesive  of  refractive  index  1 is  used  to  fill  the  guide  and  'wafer  polished 
flat  to  form  a  clean  waveguiding  stiticture.  Positive  photoresist  is  then  used  to  pattern  the  weight  mask. 

We  are  cuiraitly  fabricating  the  optical  ANN  structure  for  a  muliiq)ectral  segmentation  algorithm.  Experi¬ 
mental  testing  of  the  planar  structure  will  be  performed  to  determine  channel  cross-talk  and  dynamic  range  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  weight  mask.  The  ANN  processor  performance  will  be  determined  under  a  variety  of  input  conditions. 
These  results  will  be  compared  to  digitally  simulated  results  for  a  Kohonen  multispectral  segmentation  applica¬ 
tion. 

4Jlf  SmDmary 

We  have  presented  a  new  approach  to  optical  artificial  neural  network  processing  based  on  waveguide 
optics  technology  which  minimizes  system  size  and  power  requiiements  while  maximizing  throughput  Our  con¬ 
cept  demonstration  relies  primarily  on  conunercially  available  off-the-shelf  hardware  (LED  sources,  photodiode 
d^tors)  and  easily  fabriuted  multimode  wav^ui^  technology.  We  envision  that  this  technology  will  provide  a 
fault  tolerant  rugg^  compact  approach  to  decrease  the  computational  burden  of  digital  processors  fix  automatic 
target  classification  problems.  This  experimental  ^iproach  is  limited  due  to  the  serial  nature  of  the  LED  source 
but  provides  a  means  to  test  the  viability  of  the  concqtt  With  specialized  parallel  inputAxiiput  hardware,  operat¬ 
ing  at  modest  rates,  computational  rates  of  2x10^^  ops/cm^  can  te  achieved  dissipating  0  J  W/cm^  of  power. 
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(U)  ABSTRACT 

(U)  We  describe  the  SAHTIRN™  (Self  Adaptive  Hierarchical  Target  Identification  and 
Recognition  Neural  Network)  system.  SAHTIRN™  combines  three  neural  network  models 
for  automatic  target  recognition  (ATR);  (a)  an  early  vision  segmentor,  (b)  a  hierarchical 
feature-extraction  and  aggregation  recognition  system  based  on  the  Neocognitron 
architecture,  and  (c)  a  multi-layer  perceptron  for  pattern  classification.  Of  these  three 
models,  the  Neocognitron-based  architecture  has  undergone  extensive  enhancements  over 
previous  literature  reports  based  on  unpublished  in-depth  analyses.  We  summarize  our 
recognition  system  modifications  and  provide  test  results. 

(U)  The  recognition  core  of  the  SAHTIRN™  system  is  a  hierarchical,  distortion-tolerant 
feature  extraction  and  aggregation  model.  Feature  extraction  and  aggregation  are  both 
self-organizing  and  undergo  a  training  phase.  Features  important  for  target 
discrimination  within  expected  scenes  are  learned  during  this  training  period.  These 
primitive  features  are  then  aggregated  by  the  hierarchical  structure,  forming  a 
compressed  representation  of  the  input  image.  SAHTIRN'”*'  learns  to  extract  the  spatial 
relationships  of  the  primitive  features,  enabling  identification  of  spatial  structures  of 
scenes  and  targets. 

(U)  An  ATR  system  must  have  tolerance  to  such  scene  dynamics  as  clutter,  occlusions  and 
obscurations  (bushes,  trees,  rock,  hills,  roads,  dust,  etc.),  perspective  changes,  target 
signature  and  background  thermal  variations,  target  shift,  rotation  due  to  missile  roll  (both 
skid  to  turn  and  back  to  turn).  Performance  under  each  of  these  variations  are  further 
subject  to  differing  detector  resolutions  and  signal-to-noise  ratios.  We  provide  test  results 
of  the  SAHTIRN™  ATR  system  against  ground  vehicular  targets,  systematically  verifying  the 
recognition  abilities  against  the  scene  variations  listed  above.  We  used  both  computer  and 
terrain  board  modeled  infrared  (IR)  imagery  in  our  evaluation,  including  imagery  from 
DARPA's  Artificial  Neural  Network  Comparative  Performance  Assessment  study. 

(U)  We  discuss  the  Datacube  hardware  implementation  of  SAHTIRN™.  Recent  benchmarking 
indicates  a  four  Hertz  processing  capability  using  a  single  i860  processor.  Current  efforts 
involve  hardware  development  leading  to  a  speed  increase  up  to  two  orders  of  magnitude. 


1.0  (U)  INTRODUCTION 

(U)  We  introduce  SAHTIRN™  (Self-Adaptive 
Hiaarchical  Target  Identification  and  Recognition  Neural 
Network),  a  new  neural  network  architecture  resulting  from 

unpublished  theoretical  “neocognitron”^  analysis.  The 
neocognitron  is  a  hierarchical  multilayered  neur^  network 
with  deformation-tolerant  pattern  recognition  potential.  The 
neocognitron  has  received  much  attention.2*3*4 

(U)  We  summarize  features  of  our  neural  network  as  a 
result  of  in-depth  analysis  of  the  neocognitron  and  its 
unsupervised  learning  algorithm.  The  breadth  of  the 
analysis  spans  clustering  methods,  signal  {vocessing,  hyper¬ 
dimensional  geometry  and  information  theory.  The 
motivation  for  this  research  is  to  realize  the  potential  of  a 
hierarchical  multilayered  deformation-tolerant  family  of 
neural  netwofks. 

(U)  Based  on  analysis,  we  provide  modifications, 
generalizations,  and  improvements  to  the  neocognitron  for 
elimination  of  ad-hoc  parameter  settings.  In  our  new  neural 
networic,  parameter  settings  are  learned  from  the  input  data 

(U)  We  implemented  the  SAHTIRN™  system  in 
realtime  DATACUBE  compatible  hardware  for  field  test 
preparation.  Test  results  of  this  new  architecture  for 
automatic  target  recognition  (ATR)  using  infrared  (IR) 
imagery  are  given.  Figure  1  shows  the  ATR  application  at 
a  high  level.  This  paper  focuses  on  processes  within  the 
feature  extraction  and  aggregation  component  of  Figure  1. 
See  our  earlier  paper  for  more  information  on  the  remaining 

components.^ 
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Figure  1.  (U)  The  SAHTIRN™  ATR  consists  of  four 

parts:  target  detection,  preprocessing  and  segmentation  of 
regions  of  interest,  hierarchical  object  pattern  recognition, 
and  classification. 
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2.0  (U)  NEOCOGNITRON  REVIEW 

QJ)  Here,  relevant  aspects  of  the  neocognitron  are 
briefly  reviewed.  For  a  complete  description  of  the 

neocognitron,  see  the  work  of  Fukushima.^ 

(U)  As  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  neocognitron  is  a 
hierarchical  network.  The  initial  stage  of  the  network  is  the 
input  layer  called  UCq,  and  consists  of  a  two-dimensional 

array  of  pixels.  After  the  input  layer,  the  neocognitron 
consists  of  a  number,  I,  of  pairs  of  layers  each  consisting  of 
one  US-layer  and  one  UC-layer.  E^h  layer  contains  of  a 
number  of  planes,  K|,  consisting  of  a  two-dimensional  array 

of  S-cells  or  C-cells.  The  S-cells  receive  their  input  from 
the  C-cells  in  the  preceding  layer.  The  C-cells  receive  their 
input  from  the  S-cells  in  the  same  layer. 

(U)  The  purpose  of  each  S-layer  is  to  detect  the 
presence  of  a  particular  pattern  of  activity  in  the  preceding 
C-layer.  This  is  enabled  by  a  specialized  two  dimensional 
mask  associated  with  each  S-plane,  called  an  a-mask.  Each 
S-cell  in  a  given  plane  is  the  result  of  correlation  by  the 
same  a-mask  but  centered  at  differing  positions  in  the 
preceding  C-layer. 

3.0  (U)  NEOCOGNITRON  ANALYSIS 
RESULTS 

(U)  Our  neocognitron  analysis  leads  to  enhancements  of 
Fukushima's  original  architecture.^  We  discuss  flve 
findings  as  a  result. 

Ofl  Detection  Tolerance  Mismatch 

(U)  The  feature  detection  tolerance  becomes  mismatched 
with  feature  variance  during  learning.  The  situation  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  3.  Our  unpublished  analysis  proves  the 
neocognitron  adapts  the  sizes  of  the  feature  decision 
boundaries  in  the  wrong  directions  by  becoming  more 
tolerant  to  low  variant  features  less  tolerant  to  high  variant 
features. 


(UNCLASSIFIED) 


Figure  2.  (U)  The  hierarchical  structure  of  the 

neocognitron.  Planes  in  higher  layers  extract  more  complex 
features  by  hierarchically  aggregating  features  from  lower 
layers.  Each  plane  learns  to  extract  a  specific  feature. 
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Figure  3.  (U)  Representative  training  receptive  field 

patterns  form  the  correlation  masks  for  two  different  features. 
In  (a)  there  is  low  feature  variance,  but  the  feature  detection 
will  become  more  tolerant  during  training.  Conversely,  in 
(b)  there  is  high  feature  variance,  but  the  feature  detection 
will  become  less  tolerant  during  training. 

nonn  of  the  correlation  masks  during  training,  imprinting  is 
observed  in  the  neocognitron.  This  phenomenon  has 
sometimes  been  called  the  Pinnocchio  effect  We  discuss 
solutions  to  imprinting  below. 


gj)  Imprinting  Ofl  Learning  Based  on  Freauencv  of  Occurrence 


(U)  Imprinting  is  the  indelible  effect  the  first  training 
patterns  have  on  the  correlation  masks.  This  is  clearly 
harmful  during  unsupervised  learning.  Due  to  the  increasing 


^  (U)  Fukushima,  K.,  “Analysis  of  the  process  of  visual 
pattern  recognition  by  the  neocognitron,”  Neural 
Networks,  Vol.  2,  pp.  413-420,  1989, 


(U)  Since  the  maximum  responding  S-cell  is  used  to 
update  a  feature,  the  neocognitron  learns  the  features  in  the 
training  images  that  occur  most  often.  These  features  may 
or  nuiy  not  be  the  most  discriminating.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  a  discriminating  feature  for  a  particular  class  will  only 
occur  once  for  each  image  in  the  class  and  will  not  be 
present  in  any  of  the  images  from  the  other  classes. 


^  (U)  Hechl-Nielson,  R.,  Neurocomnuting.  Addison-Wesley 
Publishing  Compiny,  Redwood  City,  1991. 
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on  Uncorrelaied  Assumption 

<U)  The  c-mask  weights  the  pixels  during  the  feature 
detection  process.  Traditionally  the  values  of  the  c-ntask  are 
set  in  an  ad>hoc  fashion  such  that  they  decrease 
monotonically  from  the  center  of  the  c-mask.  This  ad-hoc 
setting  is  weak  for  two  reasons: 

a)  (U)  by  using  the  c-mask.  an  implicit  assumption  is 

made  that  the  pixels  in  a  feature  are  uncorrelated 
with  one  another,  and 

b)  (U)  the  c-mask  values  are  preset  and  are  not  a  function 

of  the  training  images. 

gj)  Ad-hoc  Parameter  Choices 

(U)  Traditionally,  a  host  of  parameters  must  be  chosen 
to  use  the  neocognitron  for  a  particular  pattern  recognition 
problem;  such  as,  the  number  of  layers,  number  of  planes 
per  layer,  stopping  criteria  during  training,  decimation  rates, 
mask  sizes,  c-mask  and  d-mask  settings,  and  r  parameter 
values. 

(U)  We  summarize  enhancements  that  eliminate  these 
ad-hoc  choices  by  learning  the  values  of  the  parameters  from 
the  training  images. 

4.0  (U)  MODIFICATIONS  LEADING  TO  A 
NEW  NEURAL  NETWORK 

(LD  We  present  extensions  to  the  neocognitron 
architecture  based  on  the  findings  in  the  preceding  section. 
These  modifications  fall  in  two  categories. 

(U)  The  first  category  of  changes  are  relatively  minor, 
keeping  the  flavor  of  the  neocognitron's  unsupervised 
learning.  These  are; 


iO  (U)  making  the  feature  detection  surfaces  explicitly 
hyperconic,  and 

b)  (U)  using  unsupervised  competitive  clustering  methods 
to  solve  the  imprinting  problem. 

(U)  The  second  category  of  changes,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  a  break  with  the  traditional  neocognitron  architecture 
and  unsupervised  learning.  The  result  is  a  new  neural 
architecture.  The  features  of  this  are  highlighted  here.  In 
summary,  the  new  neural  network  and  supervised  batch 
learning  algorithm  optimize  the  feature  detection  and 
aggregatkm  processes  enabling  the  potential  for  deformation- 
tolerant  pattm  recognition. 


(U)  The  new  neural  netwoik  presented  in  this  section 
differs  from  the  neocognitron  the  following  ways: 

a)  (U)  Avoids  imprinting,  the  indelible  effect  of  the  flrst 

training  patterns,  during  unsupervised  learning. 

b)  (U)  Learns  discriminating  features  rather  than  frequently 

occurring  features  by  maximizing  a  mutual 
information-theoretic  measure  between  features  and 
classes. 

c)  GJ)  Generalizes  c-mask  weighting  to  C-matrix 

weighting  to  obtain  correctly  shaped  and  oriented 
feature  detection  surfaces. 


Traditionally,  the  c-masks  were  set  ad-hoc. 

d)  GJ)  Computes  the  r  parameter  from  the  training 

images.  The  r  parameter  determines  the  angle  of 
aperture  of  the  hyperconic  decision  surface  cone. 
Traditionally,  the  r  parameters  were  set  ad-hoc. 

e)  GJ)  Determines  the  number  of  feauire  detectors  in  each 

layer  during  learning  based  on  the  number  of 
discriminating  features  learned  from  the  training 

Hata 

0  GJ)  Feature  learning  asymptotes  to  useful, 
discriminating  features  rather  than  requiring  an  ad- 
hoc  stopping  criteria  for  learning. 

g)  GJ)  Estimates  an  r  parameter  and  C-matrix  for  each 

feature  detector  plane  instead  of  one  r  parameter  and 
c-mask  per  layer. 

h)  GJ)  Estimates  the  scale  and  distortion  allowed  in  the 

aggregation  process  (i.e.,  learns  the  d-masks, 
number  of  layers,  and  eliminates  the  need  for 
decimation). 

5.0  (U)  RESULTS  AND  HARDWARE 
IMPLEMENTATION 

GJ)  Recognition  results  based  on  our  developments  are 
shown  for  an  ATR  application  using  simulated  infrared  flR) 
imagery.  Results  obtained  use  a  fully  automatic 
preprocessing  system.  We  performed  two  experiments, 
testing  SAHTlKN™'s  ability  to  discriminate  between  three 
different  vehicles  (e.g.,  tanks,  trucks,  helicopters). 

GO  In  the  flrst  test  with  vehicles  at  a  range  of  4.5  km, 
we  used  30  training  and  30  test  regions  of  interest  Results 
are  90%  correct  classified,  10%  misclassifted,  and  0% 
rejected. 
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(U)  The  second  lest  used  66  images  of  vehicles  (at 
ranges  from  3.S  to  4.S  km)  and  additional  clutter  (i.e.,  no 
vehicle  present)  images  for  training.  Performance  results  for 
66  test  vehicle  images  ate  92.4%  correct  classification,  4.6% 
misclassirication.  and  3%  rejected. 

(U)  The  SAHTIRN™  system  is  implemented  in 
realtime  DATACUBE  hardware  and  prepared  for  field  testing. 

6.0  (U)  CONCLUSION 

(U)  We  presented  a  new  neocognitron-based  neural 
network  architecture  that  robustly  recognizes  patterns.  The 
goal  of  our  research  is  to  develop  a  theoretical  understanding 
of  the  hierarchical  feature  extraction  and  aggregation 
capabilities  of  this  neural  architecture.  We  provided 
recognition  results  of  this  new  architecture  for  ATR  using 
IR  imagery. 


(UNCLASSIFIED) 

Fignrc  4.  (U)  Our  SAHTIRN™  Datacube 

itnplemenution  currently  runs  at  4  Hz  on  one  i860  processor. 
Shown  here  are:  1)  a  SUN  controller  workstation  monitor 
(lower  left),  2)  the  Datacube  chassis  (lower  right),  a:.ii  3)  a 
video  monitor  for  I/O  display  (top). 
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ABSTRACT 

It  is  shown  that  neural  networics  can  be  used  effectively  to  classify  areas  of  a 
satellite  image  of  the  earth  according  to  image  textures  such  as  forests,  fields,  and 
buildings.  Such  classiflcation  can  be  useful  in  the  exploitation  of  large  image 
databases.  The  Spline-Net  neural  network  arcbiteaure  was  found  to  provide  an 
efficient  solution  to  this  problem  using  a  modest  amount  of  training  data. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  OHnplex  world  of  interactive  image  and  signal  exploitation,  large  amounts  of  data  arrive  every  day,  much  of  it 
requiring  immediate  attention.  It  is  the  analyst’s  job  to  scan  this  information  and  determine  its  meaning  and 
significance.  In  order  to  assist  the  analyst  with  the  complex  and  time-consuming  task  of  exploiting  image  databases, 
computer-based  tools  are  needed  that  can  search  images  for  relevant  feabiies  and  content 

In  many  tqtplicaiions,  one  is  looking  for  those  images  from  a  large  set  which  contain  particular  objects.  To 
simi^ify  the  process,  it  may  be  useful  to  extract  a  subset  of  the  image  database  which  is  relevant  to  the  tm-get  being 
sought.  For  example,  if  one  is  looking  for  ships,  only  those  images  containing  bodies  of  water  need  to  be  looked 
at  If  airplanes  are  the  targets,  images  containing  large  paved  areas  (runways)  would  be  the  relevant  subset.  Since  a 
body  of  water  or  a  paved  area  that  can  be  used  as  a  runway  does  not  have  a  well-defined  shape,  one  cannot  use 
standard  pattern  matching  techniques  to  find  it  However,  those  areas  in  an  image  do  have  certain  visual  "textures'’ 
that  can  be  used  to  distinguish  thCT  from  surrounding  land.  Textures  are  also  important  in  themselves  for  studying 
environmental  features  such  as  forests  or  fields  of  crops. 


IMAGE  TEXTURE  CLASSIFICATION 

Visual  texture  is  produced  by  repedtions  of  small-scale  elements  or  features  in  a  scene.  By  "small-scale"  we  mean 
small  enough  thm  they  cannot  easily  be  perceived  as  individual  objects.  The  statistical  distributions  of  these 
elements  or  features  may  help  to  distinguish  one  texture  from  another.  A  region  of  one  texture  has  a  certain 
uniformity  of  appearance.  Wbm  two  distinct  texture  regions  meet,  there  appears  to  be  a  sharp  boundary  curve,  even 
though  the  physical  change  may  be  gradual.  Perceived  texture  may  be  ind^ndent  of  viewing  distance,  because  the 
ekments  occur  at  many  different  scales.  For  example,  a  forest  viewed  from  two  different  altitudes  is  easily 
recognizable  as  such.  However,  when  one  gets  so  close  to  a  texture  region  that  one  can  see  the  individual  elements 
(e.g.  trees)  the  forest  texnire  is  no  longer  seen. 


Ill 


A  person  can  kx)k  at  an  image  of  an  area  on  the  earth  and  quickly  and  easily  distinguish  between  forests,  fields, 
bodies  of  water,  towns,  etc.  Many  models  have  been  proposed  for  bow  the  human  brain  perceives  texture  [1]. 
Machine  vision  systems  have  been  devel<q)ed  which  can  find  the  boundaries  between  texture  regions  in  some  cases. 
However,  for  iq^licability  to  a  wide  variety  of  problems,  it  is  useful  to  have  a  system  which  can  learn  from 
exanq)les  without  being  dependent  on  a  particular  model.  Neural  networks  are  well  suited  for  this  sort  of  pattern 
classification.  Detailed  knowledge  of  the  process  which  generated  the  training  data  is  not  required  for  the  network  to 
do  a  good  job.  Neural  networks  are  also  ^prqpriate  since  they  can  divide  an  input  space  into  disjoint  regions  with 
nonlinear  boundaries  and  can  run  very  quickly  when  implemented  in  computer  hardware. 

To  construa  a  network  for  texoire  classification,  we  must  first  pteprocess  the  image  to  reduce  the  amount  of  data.  If 
every  pixel  in  a  1000  x  1000  image  were  used  as  an  input  to  a  network,  the  size  of  the  netwoik  would  make  trmning 
inqwactical.  The  first  step  is  to  divide  the  image  iq>  into  smaller  blocks,  each  of  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  a 
fixed  set  of  texture  classes,  or  to  none  of  them.  The  network  architecture  will  have  one  ouqmt  node  fCM-  each  of  the 
classes.  A  block  will  be  assigned  to  a  class  if  the  corresponding  output  node  has  a  high  reqionse  to  the  input  data 
reqvesenting  the  block  while  all  the  other  ouqiut  nodes  have  a  low  response.  The  pixel  values  in  the  blo(±  must 
then  be  processed  to  produce  a  small  number  of  inputs  for  the  network.  A  good  method  of  doing  this  involves  the 
use  of  "oriented  filter  pyramids."  A  multiiesolution  representation  of  the  data  is  created  by  passing  it  through  a 
series  of  two-dimensi<^  linear  bandpass  filters  with  different  orientations  and  scales.  Each  filter  acts  as  a  feature 
detector  on  the  whole  block.  These  Alters  can  be  computed  very  efAciently  using  the  pyramid  algorithms  of  Bun 
[2].  Bergen  [1]  explains  why  this  process  ixeserves  the  signiAcant  information  required  for  texnire  perception.  The 
energy  in  the  output  of  each  filter  becomes  one  input  fot  the  neural  network  classiAer.  A  small  numb^  of  these 
energy  measures  can  result  in  good  classiAcation  with  a  simple  network  that  can  be  trained  quidcly. 


SPI.TNE  NETS 

Spline-Nets  [5.6]  are  pan  of  a  larger  effon  to  develop  neural  network  architectures  and  training  methods  tailored 
speciAcally  for  image  processing  and  signal  exploitation  systems  [3-4].  Spline-Nets  are  generalized  versicms  of 
Multi-Layer  Perceptrons  (MLP)  that  incorporate  B-Spline  connection  futons  into  the  netwrak  node  computations 
in  an  attempt  to  trade-off  additional  bidden  layers  for  node  complexity.  The  overall  effect  is  to  combine  the  fast 
learning  and  ccxnputaAonal  efAciency  of  strictly  local  netwrak  architectures  with  the  scaling  and  generalization 
properties  of  standard  MLPs. 

In  a  standard  MLP,  shown  in  Fig.  1.  the  connection  functions  that  relate  the  output  or  activation  of  one  node  to  the 
input  of  another  is  simply  a  linear  function  with  the  slope  equal  to  the  value  of  tite  weight. 


Figure  1.  Standard  Multi-Layer  Percqition 
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Standard  Multi-Layer  Perceptions  (MLPs)  can  be  represented  using  node  equations  of  the  form 


l-i-exp(-£4) 

jmO 


(1) 


where  is  the  number  of  nodes  in  layer!  and  the  are  linear  connection  functions  between  nodes  in  layers  L  and 
(L-1)  such  that. 


(2) 


ar(*)  is  the  standard  sigmoidal  nonlinearity,  J'f'*  is  tbe  ouqnit  of  a  node  in  layer  L-1,  - 1,  and  the  are 

adjustable  network  weights.  Stnne  typical  linear  connection  functions  are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Cq  corresponds  to  a 
threshold  input. 


Spline-Nets  generalize  this  concept  of  connection  functions  by  representing  them  using  splines  (piecewise 
polynomials).  This  is  allows  more  effective  connection  functions  (e.g.  piecewise  linear,  quadratic,  cubic,  etc.)  to  be 
formulated.  The  cone^nding  B-Spline  MLP  (Spline-Net)  is  derived  by  redefining  tbe  connection  functions  of  eq. 
(2)  such  that. 


k 


This  produces  a  mote  general  neural  network  architecture  (known  as  a  Spline-Net)  that  has  node  equations  of  the 
form. 


fIL-t 
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are  B-^line  receptive  field  functions  [5.6]  of  order  n  and  support  C,  while  the  wjj^  are  tbe  Spline-Net 
weights.  The  order,  n,  corresponds  to  the  number  of  coefficients  in  the  polynomial  pieces.  For  example,  linear 
qdines  are  of  order  n»2,  whoeas  cubic  splines  are  of  order  n>4.  Tbe  advantage  of  tbe  more  general  B-Spline 
connection  functions  of  eq.  (3)  is  that  it  allows  varying  degrees  of  "locality”  to  be  added  to  the  network  computations 

since  network  weights  are  now  activated  based  on  the  value  of  yf'^.  The  are  modified  by  baclqnopagating  the 

ouqxit  error  only  to  tbe  C  weights  in  each  connection  function  associated  with  active  (i.e.  nonzero)  receptive  field 
functions.  The  L^'-layer  weights  are  updated  using  tbe  method  of  steepest  descent  learning  such  that. 


wjk  =  +  Pef-yf-il  -  yhB^  Cy^^‘ ) 


(5) 


wiiete  is  the  output  enor  back-propagated  to  tbe  i'*’  node  in  layer  L  and  b  is  the  learning  rate  [5,6].  In  the  mtMe 
general  Spline-Net  formulation  of  eqs.  (3-5),  each  node  input  has  P+G-\  receptive  fields  and  P*C-1  weights 
associated  with  it,  but  only  G  are  active  at  any  one  time.  P  determines  the  numbn  of  partitions  in  the  input  qiace 
of  the  connection  functions.  Standard  MLP  networks  are  a  degenerate  case  at  the  Spline  Net  architecture,  as  they  can 
be  realized  with  B-Spline  receptive  field  functions  of  order  n=2,  with  P*1  and  Gs2.  Due  to  the  connectivity  of  the 
B-Sjdine  recqidve  field  functions,  for  the  case  when  P>1,  the  resulting  network  architecmre  correqionds  to  multiply- 
connected  MLPs,  where  any  given  MLP  is  active  within  only  one  hypercube  in  the  input  qiace,  but  has  weights  that 
are  shared  with  MLPs  on  the  neighboring  bypercubes.  The  amount  of  computation  required  in  each  layer  of  a  Spline 
Net  during  both  learning  and  function  approximation  is  pn^xxtional  to  G,  and  independent  of  P. 

Formulating  the  connection  functions  of  eq.  (3)  with  linear  (ns2)  B-Splines  allows  connection  functions  such  as 
those  shown  in  Fig.  3  to  be  learned. 


Figure  3.  Spline  Net  Connection  Functions  Using  Linear  B-Splines  (ns2) 


The  connection  functions  shown  in  Fig.  3  have  PM  partitions  (5  knots)  on  the  interval  e  [0,1].  The  number 

of  irqiut  partitions.  P,  determines  the  degree  of  locality  of  the  resulting  function  approximation  since  the  local  shape 
of  the  connection  function  is  determined  from  the  current  node  input  activation  interval.  For  the  linear  splines 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  each  connection  function  partition  has  associated  with  it  two  network  weights. 

Initially  the  Spline-Net  connection  functions  have  two  knots,  one  located  at  0  and  the  other  one  at  1,  making  them 
equivalent  to  those  found  in  a  standard  MLP.  During  training,  additional  knots  and  weights  are  incrementally 
introduced  into  the  connection  functions.  This  is  done  by  using  a  bifurcation  schedule  [5,6]  which  ^lits  each 
partition  in  half  and  reintializes  the  network  weights  such  that  the  shape  of  the  connection  functions  before  and  after 
the  split  look  the  same.  The  bifurcations  occur  when  the  slope  of  the  mean-square-eiror  curve  drops  below  some 
threshold  value.  The  overall  result  of  this  type  of  training  is  to  carve-out  coarse  global  features  first,  then  capture 
finer  and  finer  localized  details  later,  thereby  autmnatically  matching  the  complexity  of  the  network  design  to  the 
cooqrlexity  of  the  problem.  This  tKM  only  improves  generalization,  but  reduces  the  amount  of  training  required  to 
obl^  a  given  level  of  performance.  Use  of  a  bifurcation  schedule  also  simplifies  the  user  interface  by  making  the 
number  of  nodes  in  the  hidden  layer  the  primary  parameter  specified  to  obtain  an  accq>taMe  network  design. 

TEST  PROBLEM 

To  test  the  approach  described  above,  we  used  data  from  satellite  images  of  the  earth  and  sought  to  classify  regions  as 
having  one  of  three  types  of  texture:  forests,  fields,  or  buildings.  To  create  a  training  set,  areas  were  chosen  by 
hand,  from  a  number  of  images,  that  were  in  eadi  of  the  three  classes.  For  each  class,  a  mosaic  image  was  formed 
consisting  entirely  of  examples  of  that  class.  Each  training  example  was  created  by  processing  a  32  x  32  pixel 
block  with  the  oriented  filter  pyramid  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
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Figure  4.  Preprocessing  of  image  blocks  to  create  netwofk  input. 


The  pynmid  consisted  of  four  scales,  (fiffering  by  a  factor  of  two,  and  four  orientations  differing  by  45**.  Each  of  tbe 
tivee  mosaic  images  was  512  x  512  ptxeb  so  ibere  were  a  total  of  256  training  exanqtles  for  each  class. 


lEMVRE  CLASSIFICATION  RESULTS 


Qassification  of  terrain  textures  similar  to  those  found  in  tbe  satellite  pbotogrqib  of  Fig.  5  were  conducted  using  tbe 
Sfdine-Net  aicbitecture  shown  in  Fig.  6  having  linear  B-Spline  connection  functions  with  support  Gs2,  one  hidden 
l^yer  containing  8  hidden  nodes,  and  3  output  nodes.  Each  of  tbe  network  ou^nit  nodes  corresponds  to  one  of  three 
textures  in  tbe  satellite  image;  forests,  fields,  or  buildings.  Spline-Net  training  was  accomplished  using  the 
"vanilla"  back-prop  learning  rule  of  eq.  (5)  with  P  «  1/(2F).  The  connectioo  function  weights  were  initialized  in  each 
node  such  that  the  resulting  connection  functions  were  continuous  linear  functions  with  arbitrary  slope.  During 
training,  the  connection  futons  were  made  piecewise  linear  by  bifurcating  all  partitions  (flitting  them  in  half) 
afkr  every  100  training  qiochs.  An  epoch  for  this  problem  consisted  of  a  sequence  of  768  training  examples  (256 
for  each  texture)  arx!  tbe  particular  order  of  tbe  exempims  in  tbe  training  set  was  resbuflled  after  every  ep^.  The 
reason  for  gtad^y  increasing  tbe  connection  function  input  partitions  during  training  is  to  improve  tbe  netwmk 
generalization  capiMlity  and  increase  the  learning  speed  [5,6].  Although  tbe  effect  of  such  partition  splitting 
effectively  doubto  tbe  t^  number  of  weights  in  tbe  netwo^  it  has  no  effect  on  the  acnial  number  of  weights  used 
in  computing  a  network  output  due  to  tbe  finite  support  (nonzero  over  only  2  adjacent  partitions)  of  the  linear  basis 
qilhiesuaed. 

The  reanlts  presented  in  Figs.  7-1 1  were  generated  by  training  the  network  shown  in  Fig.  6  with  a  total  of  700*768 
examides.  Tbe  training  of  tbe  Spline-Net  of  Fig.  6  was  begun  by  initializing  it  as  a  standard  MLP  with  P-l. 
Bgnre  7  shows  tbe  percent  of  textures  correctly  classified  by  the  network,  and  Fig.  8  shows  tbe  corresponding 
learning  curve.  The  peroerit  classified  correctly  is  based  on  all  three  network  output  nodes  in  Fig.  6  having  tbe 
proper  values,  (1  if  a  texture  is  present,  0  if  it  is  not).  A  threshold  value  of  0.5  was  used  to  decide  whether  a  node 


was  ouqMitting  a  1  or  a  0.  Tbe  results  associated  witb  the  first  100  training  epochs  in  Figs.  7  and  8  correspond  to 
what  would  be  produced  by  a  standard  MLP  classifier  of  similar  topology.  However,  witb  a  Spline-Net,  each  time 
tbe  connection  functions  partitions  are  split  by  tbe  bifurcation  schedule,  there  is  a  significant  drop  in  tbe  mean- 
square-enor  of  tbe  network  This  can  be  clearly  seen  in  Fig.  8  after  every  100  training  epochs.  Once  the  connection 
functions  have  16  partitions  very  little  is  gained  by  the  additional  training  using  32  and  64  input  partitions.  In 
contrast,  if  tbe  standard  MLP  (1  partition)  of  the  first  100  training  epochs  was  continued  unchanged  and  trained  on 
tbe  entire  data  set  (700*768  examples),  the  resulting  mean-square-erru'  would  be  about  four  times  higher  than  tbe 
Sfdine-Net  results  shown  in  Fig.  8  and  tbe  percent  classified  correctly  would  be  iq^MOximately  8%  worse.  Hgure  9 
shows  tbe  percentage  of  each  texture  coti^y  classified  by  its  corresponding  ou^t  node.  Figures  10  and  1 1  are 
histograms  that  show  bow  tbe  distribution  of  values  produi^  by  each  ouqwt  node  on  tbe  texture  data  set  varies  as 
the  number  of  connection  function  partitions  is  increased  from  1  to  16  during  training.  In  these  figures  tbe  ouqjut 
node  values  (<1  0  0>,  <0  1  0  >,  and  <0  0  1>)  produced  by  tbe  256  training  examples  correqxxiding  to  each  texture 
are  distributed  into  100  bins  between  0  and  1.  Tbe  height  in  a  particular  bin  is  directly  prcqxxtional  to  the  number 
of  training  examples  that  produced  an  ouqHit  value  in  that  quantization  interval.  The  results  of  Figs.  10  and  1 1  are 
useful  when  determining  optimal  threshold  values  for  tbe  ouqait  nodes  (as  opposed  to  O.S)  that  maximize  the 
number  of  correctly  classified  textures. 
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Figure  6.  Tbiee-Layer  Spline-Net  with  16  iiqMits.  8  hidden  nodes,  and  3  ouqnit  nodes. 
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Figure  8.  Root-Mean-Square  (RMS)  Emv  Leaning  Curve. 


Figure  9.  Percent  Textures  dlassified  Correctly  by  Individual  Output  Nodes 
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Rgure  10.  Distribution  of  Spline*Net  Output  Values  on  Texture  Training  Set  when  P=1 
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Figure  11.  Distribution  of  Spline-Net  Output  Values  on  Texture  Training  Set  when  Pb16. 
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It  was  shown  that  typical  textures  found  in  satellite  imagery  can  be  correctly  classiHed  by  a  neural  networit  with 
input  produced  by  preprocessing  the  image  using  multi-resolution  cviented  linear  filters  for  feature  extraction.  Only 
a  modest  amount  of  training  data,  created  by  hand,  was  necessary  for  succesful  training.  The  Spline-Net  neural 
networic  architecture  was  found  to  be  mote  effective  than  a  standvd  MLP  of  similar  topology  for  this  ^plication. 
The  results  indicate  that  many  difflcult  texture  classification  problems  may  be  solved  faster  and  more  efficiently 
using  single  hidden-layer  Spline-Net  aichiteaures  and  a  training  bUiircatioo  schedule  to  determine  the  ideal  number  of 
Spline-Net  connectkm  function  partitions. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  recently  completed  studies,  we  accurately  retrieved  atmospheric  temperature  and  moisture  vertical  profiles  from 
simulated  millimeter-wave  sounder  data.  A  similar  study  using  operational  data  is  currently  getting  underway.  In  the 
simulation  studies,  backpropagation  networks  were  trained  on  data  that  simulated  the  multicharmel  output  of  either  the 
SSM/T-1  temperature-  or  SSM/T-2  moisture-sensing  radiometers  on  current  Air  Force  DMSP  weather  satellites. 
Ground-truth  information  was  obtained  brom  a  collection  of  radio-  and  rocketsonde  measurements.  Radiometer  outputs 
woe  simulated  from  these  data  using  the  Air  Fotxx  program  RADTRAN,  and  training/testing  sets  constructed.  For 
both  temperature  and  moisture,  die  neural  method  produces  atmospheric  profiles  from  simulated,  unfamiliar  data  that 
are  comparable  to  or  better  than  those  obtained  with  current  operational  methods.  Networks,  however,  were  able  to 
retrieve  profiles  from  the  simulated  data  over  a  much  broader  range  of  geographic  areas  and  seasons  than  standard 
methods,  and  to  do  this  using  less  externally  sup[died  geogr^hic  or  season  information.  Preliminary  results  using 
operational  data  will  be  given  if  available. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  DoD  relies  on  the  SSM/T-1  and  SSM/T-2  passive  radiometers  (sounders)  of  its  DMSP  weather  satellites  for 
vertical  profiles  of  atmospheric  temperature  and  water  v^r,  respectively.  As  the  satellites  pass  over  Earth's  surface, 
the  sounders  continually  measure  the  power  received  by  their  several  channels.  These  power  measurements  are 
ultimately  repotted  as  effective,  or  "brightness”  temperatures.  Because  they  lie  in  different  portions  of  atmospheric 
absorption  bands,  the  channels  each  sense  the  brightness  temperature  at  a  different  level  of  the  atmosphere.  A  channel 
near  the  peak  of  the  absorption  band  measures  its  parameter  (temperature  or  moisture)  at  high  altitudes,  since  little 
energy  can  penetrate  to  the  sensor  from  lower  levels;  the  futher  off-peak  the  channel  is,  the  lower  the  level  of  the 
atmosphere  it  samples.  Arranged  in  the  proper  order,  the  channels  of  an  instrument  thus  represent  a  rough  ground-up 
profile  of  its  measured  parameter. 

To  obtain  vertical  temperature  or  moisture  profiles,  these  brightness  temperatures  are  currently  fitted  to  solutions  of 
the  radiative-transfer  equation  that  physically  models  the  transmission  of  thermal  and  other  radiation  by  the 
atmosphere,^*^  or  they  are  related  to  actual  profiles  by  a  piecewise-linear  statistical-correlation  method  that  "retrieves" 


'  Research  Support  Instruments,  Inc.,  Alexandria,  VA. 

^  Schaerer  G.,  and  T.T.  Wilheit,  ”  A  Passive  Microwave  Technique  for  Profiling  of  Atmospheric  Water  Vapor," 
Radio  Science,  1^,  pp.  371-375. 
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a  plausible  vertical  temperature  or  moisture  profile  based  on  a  training  set  composed  of  similar  brightness  temperatures 
and  corresponding  measured  profiles  or  "ground  truth.*" 

A  statistical  retrieval  method  based  on  a  neural  networic  should  have  two  advantages  over  the  one  currently  used. 
First,  the  natural  ability  of  networks  to  model  nonlinear  phenomena  should  allow  them  to  build  a  more  accurate  model 
of  the  highly  nonlinear  training  data.  For  a  given  retrieval  accuracy,  this  ability  also  should  allow  a  network  to  work 
over  a  broader  range  of  geogr^hic  area,  terrain  types,  and  seasons  than  the  standard  statistical  method.  Second,  the 
ability  of  neural  networks  to  fuse  the  output  of  more  than  one  sensor  will  allow  them  to  simultaneously  retrieve  several 
atmosi^eric  parameters.  This  potentially  allows  more  accurate  retrieval  of  each  parameter,  since  information  from 
all  sounder  channels  is  available  to  the  network  as  it  builds  its  internal  model  of  the  training  data. 

2.  SIMULATION  STUDIES 

The  first  of  the  two  simulation  studies  reported  here  determined  the  ability  of  a  neural  network  to  retrieve  temperature 
vertical  profiles  of  the  atmosphere  from  simulated  DMSP  SSM/T-1  (T-1)  sounder  data;  the  second  determined  the 
ability  of  a  networic  to  retrieve  moisture  vertical  profiles  from  simulated  SSM/T-2  (T-2)  data.  Both  studies  used  fully 
connected,  feed-forward  networks  and  the  backpropagation  training  algorithm.  The  operational  study  is  briefly 
described  in  Section  3. 

2.1.  Data  Preparation 

Simulated  brightness  temperatures  for  both  studies  were  generated  by  applying  the  program  RADTRAN  to  measured 
atmospheric  temperature  or  moisture  profiles.^,^  RADTRAN  uses  a  friiysical  model  of  the  atmosphere  to  compute, 
for  a  supplied  profile,  the  brightness  temperatures  at  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  in  selected  wavelength  bands.  The  T-1 
instrument  senses  seven  bands  in  the  range  from  ^>proximately  SO-60  GHz;  the  T-2  instrument  effectively  senses  five 
bands  in  the  range  from  90  to  190  GHz.  The  measured  atmospheric  profiles  were  taken  from  the  so-c^ed  Phillips 
data,  a  set  of  1600  temperature  and  humidity  profiles  assembled  and  standardized  from  radio-  and  rocketsonde 
measurements  made  at  continental  and  maritime  weather  stations  at  locations  from  30’S  to  60*N  latitude  during  two 
short  periods  in  Northern-Hemisphere  winter  and  early  summer.^ 

Details  of  the  data  treatment  differ  between  the  two  studies.  In  the  temperature  study,  only  over-land  data  were  used 
and  southern  semitropical  data  were  excluded,  which  resulted  in  a  training  set  of  347  and  a  testing  set  of  328  examples. 
To  allow  unambiguous  interpretation  of  the  retrieval  results,  the  emissivity  of  Earth  was  set  to  a  constant  value  of  0.7 
characteristic  of  land,  and  zero  atmospheric  moisture  content  was  assumed.  Thus  the  training  and  testing  sets  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  atmospheric-profile/brightness-temperature  pairs  obtained  over  land,  during  both  seasons,  and  from 
10*  S  to  60*N  latitude.  The  long  training  times  experienced  with  the  20  MHz  PC  used  for  this  portion  of  the  study 
precluded  using  resampling  methods  that  would  have  afforded  larger  training  and  testing  sets. 


^  Kakar,  R.K.,  "Retrieval  of  Clear  Sky  Moisture  Profiles  Using  the  183  GHz  Water  V^r  Line,"  J.  of  Climate  and 
Applied  Meteorology,  22>  1282-1289  (1983). 

"  Kakar,  R.K.,  and  Lambrigtsen,  B.H.,  "A  Statistical  Correlation  Method  for  Retrieval  of  Atmos{Aeric  Moisture 
Profiles  by  Microwave  Radiometry,"  J.  of  Climate  and  Applied  Meteorology,  22>  PP-  1110-1114  (1984). 

’  Falcone,  V.J.,  L.W.  Abreu,  and  E.P.  Shettle,  "Atmosi^eric  Attenuation  of  Millimeter  and  Submillimeter  Waves: 
Models  and  Computer  Code,"  Air  Force  Geophysical  Lalroratory,  Hanscomb  AFB,  MA  Report  AFGL-TR-79-0253 
(1979). 
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62  (1982). 

’’  Phillips,  N.,  Suskind,  J.,  and  McMillin,  L.,  "Results  of  Joint  NOAA/NASA  Sounder  Simulation  Study,"  Journal 
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The  moisture  study  was  carried  out  on  a  Sun  SPARCstation  2,  and  a  resampling  training/testing  method,  four-fold 
cross-validation,  was  employed.*  For  this  study,  only  over-ocean  data  were  used,  which  led  to  a  600-member  training 
set.  Surface  emissivity  was  again  set  to  a  constant  value,  this  time  to  0.4. 

For  each  study,  training  and  testing  files  were  created  with  input  vectors  consisting  of  the  live  or  seven  sounder- 
channel  brightness  temperatures  and  any  selection  of  available  geographic  and  season  cues.  Latitude,  solar  zenith 
angle,  and  hour  of  observation  were  the  only  explicit  cues  available,  but  terrain-height  and  ocean/land  cues  were 
implicit  in  the  training/testing  data  because  of  the  structure  of  the  Phillips  data  and  choices  made  for  each  study.  For 
moisture  retrievals  using  any  method,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  temperature  profile  corresponding  to  the ‘moisture 
data.  To  keq>  interpretation  of  results  straight  forward,  we  supplied  these.profiles  from  the  Phillips  data  instead  of 
co-retrieving  them  from  the  brightness  temperatures  computed  for  the  temperature  study.  Desired  outputs  for  the 
training  files  were  the  values  of  temperature  or  moisture  at  selected  pressures  starting  at  1000  mb. 

2.2.  Network  Trainii^  and  Testing 

2.2.1.  Temperature.  The  backpropagation  networks  were  implemented  in  simulation  on  a  386/387  PC  using  the 
commercial  package  ANSim.  Four-layer  networks  were  investigated,  but  were  not  superior  to  smaller  ones;  all  results 
reported  are  from  networks  with  a  single  hidden  layer.  Uncued  networks  contained  seven  and  cued  networks  eight 
to  ten  input  neurodes.  The  output  layer  consisted  of  up  to  32  neurodes  rq>resenting  the  atmospheric  temperature  at 
logarithmically  spaced  levels  from  1000  to  20  mb  (ground-level  to  about  25  km).  For  cued  networks,  24  hidden-layer 
neurodes  were  usually  used,  while  32  or  more  were  necessary  for  uncued  networks.  Despite  these  large  numbers, 
no  network  showed  any  sign  of  overfitting  the  data.  The  retrieval  accuracy  of  the  networks  was  still  improving  at  48 
hidden-layer  neurodes,  but  training  times  became  unreasonably  long  at  larger  values.  A  decreasing  schedule  of  >^ite 
noise  was  added  to  the  input  patterns,  and  all  networks  were  trained  using  momentum.  Pruning  was  not  available. 
For  all  testing  of  both  temperature  and  moisture  networks,  0.3%  white  noise  was  impressed  on  the  network  input 
vector  (the  simulated  sounder  output)  to  simulate  the  observed  noise  level  of  the  actual  T-1  or  T-2  instrument  channels. 

2.2.2.  Moisture.  The  backpropagation  networics  for  the  moisture  work  were  implemented  in  simulation  on  a  Sun 
SPARCstation  2  using  the  commercial  package  NeuralWorks  Professional  II/Plus.  As  before,  all  results  reported  here 
are  from  networks  with  a  single  hidden  layer.  Because  of  the  need  to  provide  temperature  profiles,  the  input  layer 
of  the  moisture-retrieval  networks  contained  from  35  to  38  neurodes:  five  brightness  temperatures,  30  temperatures 
from  1000  to  200  mb,  and  up  to  three  cues.  Because  moisture  retrievals  are  only  made  up  to  about  2(X)  mb,  the 
Phillips  data  become  erratic  sdwve  about  300  mb,  and  the  vertical  resolution  of  the  T-2  instrument  does  not  justify 
retrieving  moisture  concentration  at  a  large  number  of  levels,  only  the  six  mandatory  levels  up  to  300  mb  were 
retrieved.  Hidden  layers  having  from  five  to  24  neurodes  were  investigated.  As  is  often  the  case  in  real-world 
applications,  the  optimum  number  lay  on  a  broad,  shallow  maximum;  typically,  11  or  16  hidden  neurodes  were  used 
for  networks  trained  on  data  corresponding  to  a  single  D-matrix,  and  16  or  24  were  used  for  those  trained  on 
combined-latitude-band  data.  Unlike  the  earlier  study,  the  faster  computer  and  larger  data  sets  allowed  virtually  every 
network  to  overfit  the  data.  Networks  were  saved  at  frequent  intervals  during  training,  and  the  one  for  which  recall 
accuracy,  as  measured  by  the  average  rms  output-layer  error,  was  a  maximum  was  chosen  for  study.  As  before,  wkite 
noise  was  added  to  the  input  patterns  at  the  beginning  of  training  and  reduced  in  steps  as  training  progressed. 
Momentum  and  pruning  were  needed  on  some  data  sets  to  optimize  recall  accuracy. 

2.3.  Results 

2.3.1.Temperature.  The  closest  approximation  we  could  devise  to  the  geographic  and  other  parameters  used 
opmationally  in  so-called  D-matrices  was  to  train  and  test  on  mixed  summer/winter  data  taken  over  land  within  10*- 
or  20*-wide  bands  ranging  from  10*  S  to  60*  N  latitude.  Because  only  67  examples  were  available  for  most  such 


'  Weiss,  S.H.,  and  C.A.  Kulikowski,  G)inputer  Systems  that  Learn,  1991,  San  Mateo,  CA:  Morgan  Kauffman 
Publishers,  Inc. 
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cases,  the  retrieval  accuracy  of  networks  trained  and  tested  on  these  subsets  were  not  as  good  as  those  obtained 
operationally.  When  the  networks  were  trained  on  the  entire  over-land  training  set,  however,  accuracies  comparable 
to  operational  ones  were  obtained.  Figure  1  shows  retrieval  accuracies  of  cued  and  uncued  networks  trained  and 
tested  on  simulated  brightness  temperatures  representing  mixed  summer/winter  data  taken  over  land  and  over  the  entire 
range  of  latitudes  from  ID'S  to  60*N.  The  results  are  for  unfamiliar  data;  the  accuracy  measure  used  is  the  level-by¬ 
level  rms  difference  between  the  actual  and  retrieved  temperature  profiles.  The  cued  network  was  supplied  with  all 
three  cues:  latitude,  hour,  and  solar  zenith  angle.  The  uncued  network,  although  not  suf^lied  with  these  parameters, 
was  implicitly  given  terrain-height  and  land/water  cues.  The  retrieval  accuracy  is  very  close  to  that  of  the  cued 
network. 


—  6  i  1  J  i 
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Figure  1.  RMS  temperature  error  of  cued  (solid)  and 
uncued  networks  trained  and  tested  on  all-latitude  data. 


Figure  2.  RMS  moisture  error  of  cued  networks 
trained  and  tested  on  data  from  individual  latitude 
bands. 


2.3.2  Moisture.  Figure  2  shows  the  retrieval  accuracies  in  relative  humidity  (RH)  for  cases  approximating  a  single 
D  matrix.  The  symbols  SST,  T,  NST,  LM,  UM,  and  SA  indicate,  respectively,  southern  semitropical,  tropical, 
northern  semitropical,  lower  and  upper  midlatitude,  and  subarctic.  Unless  noted,  all  results  in  this  section  represent 
averages  of  four  networks  trained  using  the  four-fold  cross-validation  method.  Figure  3  shows  retrieval  accuracies 
of  cued  and  uncued  networks  trained  on  data  ftom  all  latitude  bands.  They  are  considerably  better  than  the  average 
accuracy  of  the  networks  of  Hgure  2.  As  with  the  temperature  retrievals,  little  or  no  accuracy  is  lost  if  a  network 
is  trained  and  tested  on  the  above  combined  data  but  given  no  geognq>hic  or  season  cues. 

Hnally,  Figure  4  shows  the  results  when  the  appropriate  subarctic  testing  set  was  retrieved  a  the  cued  network  trained 
on  all-latitude  data.  Clearly,  the  retrieval  accuracy  for  unfamiliar  data  corresponding  to  this  single  operational  matrix 
presented  to  a  network  trained  on  combined  dau  from  all  geographic  zones  and  seasons  (SA,  all)  is  much  better  than 
that  obtained  from  a  network  trained  only  on  the  corresponding  single  operational-matrix  data  (SA,SA).  The  retrieval 
accuracy  of  another  network  trained  and  tested  on  all-latitude  data  is  shown  for  comparison. 

2.4.  Discussion 

The  retrieval  accuracy  of  the  neural  method  for  both  simulated  T-1  and  T-2  data  using  no  explicit  input  cues  and 
trained  on  data  from  die  entire  range  of  seasons  and  latitudes  is  comparable  to  that  of  operational  DMSP  temperature- 
retrieval  methods  that  use  restricted  latitude  ranges  and  a  number  of  explicit  cues.  It  is  possible  that  the  networks  were 
able  to  find  subtle  differences  among  the  brightness-temperature  input  patterns  for  various  latitudes  and  seasons  that 
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Figure  3.  RMS  error  of  cued  (dashed)  and  uncued  Figure  4.  Comparison  of  subartic  RH  errors  for 
networks  for  all-latitude  data.  different  training/testing  conditions.  See  text. 

allowed  them  to  make  accurate  models  with  or  without  external  cues.  It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  some  of  the 
simplifications  required  to  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  the  neural  retrieval  method  without  confounding  influences  largely 
removed  the  dependence  of  the  data  on  season  or  geographic  location.  We  will  repeat  these  measurements  with 
operational  T-1  data  to  answer  this  and  other  questions.  The  most  striking  result  of  these  studies,  however,  is  the 
apparent  difference  between  linear  and  nonlinear  methods.  Figures  1  and  3  show  that  networks  trained  on  a  very  wide 
range  of  data  —  fiv  gieatm’  than  that  possible  with  the  standard  statistical  method  —  still  can  retrieve  temperature  or 
moisture  profiles  with  an  accuracy  at  least  as  good  as  the  traditional  statistical  method.  Moreover,  this  ability  to  model 
nonlinear  data  is.at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  effect  seen  in  Figure  4.  During  training,  a  network  offered  a 
broad  range  of  data  can  cross  over  the  artificial  boundaries  imposed  ^^en  the  data  are  partitioned  into  geographic 
regions  and  seasons  and  build  a  mote  robust  internal  model.  The  results  of  the  simulation  studies  suggest  the  eventual 
possibility  of  retrieving  temperature  and  moisture  profiles  over  a  broad  range  of  latitudes,  seasons,  and  tmain  without 
need  of  the  carefully  tuned  training  data  now  used  in  the  operational  statistical-retrieval  method.  Even  with  these 
encouraging  results,  however,  much  woric  remains  before  the  technique  can  be  truly  compared  to  operational  methods. 

3.  RETRIEVAL  STUDIES  WITH  OPERATIONAL  DATA 

The  primary  goal  of  the  current  study  is  to  retrieve  vertical  temperature  profiles  from  operational  T-1  data.  Secondary 
goals  are  to  investigate  obtaining  tropopause  and  other  information  normally  retrieved  by  current  methods,  determine 
the  appropriate  number  and  type  of  environmental  cues,  and  investigate  the  behavior  of  a  neural  retrieval  system  under 
various  adverse  conditions  encountered  operationally.  Unfortunately,  the  operational  T-I  data  were  only  recently 
recmved,  and  no  results  ate  yet  available. 
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Qustering  is  an  important  problem  in  many  fields,  hence,  many  techniques  have  been  developed  to 
solve  this  problem.  In  this  paper  we  formulate  the  unsupervised  clustering  problem  in  terms  of  the 
Hopfield  model  of  neural  nets  and  compare  the  results  with  those  of  conventional  techniques.  This  neural 
net  approach  appears  to  have  two  advantages  over  conventional  iterative  techniques:  When  there  are  well 
defin^  clusters  it  finds  good  solutions  more  frequently.  When  clusters  are  fuzzy,  or  when  the  number  of 
clusters  we  specify  is  not  compatible  with  the  structure  of  the  data,  the  neural  net  indicates  that  it  cannot 
find  valid  solutions  easily,  and  that  something  may  be  wrong. 


1  Introduction 

In  recent  years,  clustering  techniques  inspired  by  neural  networks  have  been  added  to  the  repertory. 
Kohonen's  [6]  self-organizing  maps  have  been  used  to  partition  the  feature  space  into  distinct  regions. 
In  this  paper  we  formulate  the  clustering  problem  in  terms  of  the  Hopfield  model  [4]  of  neural  nets  and 
investigate  its  performance.  The  value  of  neural  networks  as  a  computational  device  is  yet  to  be  fuUy 
explor^.  In  fact,  little  is  known  about  the  reliability  and  complexity  of  these  algorithms,  and  how  they 
sc^e  with  the  size  of  the  problem.  The  work  we  present  in  this  paper  is  an  attempt  to  answer  some  of  these 
questions.  Hau'dware  implementations  of  analog  neural  networks  in  VLSI  are  expected  to  become  available 
in  the  next  few  years  [7],  until  then  simulation  is  going  to  be  an  indispensible  tool  in  the  study  and  design 
of  these  systems.  An^og  networks  are  intrinsically  synchronous  and  hence  well  suited  for  simulation  on 
massively  parallel  SIMD  machines.  By  clustering  we  mean  partitioning  a  set  of  V  patterns  (the  patterns 
are  represented  as  points  in  a  d-dimensional  metric  feature  space)  into  K  clusters  in  such  a  way  that 

those  in  a  pven  cluster  are  more  similar  to  each  other  than  the  rest.  As  there  are  approximately  ^ 
possible  ways  of  partitioning  the  patterns  among  K  clusters  [1],  the  problem  has  exponential  complexity 
and  finding  the  best  solution  is  beyond  exhaustive  search.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem, 
finding  the  best  solution  may  not  be  possible.  This,  however,  is  not  a  major  concern,  b^ause  in  practice 
usually  only  a  good  solution  is  sufficient. 


2  Formulation  of  the  Problem 


In  this  pamr  we  use  analog  neural  nets,  because  they  outperform  digital  nets  in  solving  optimization 
problems  [4,  5].  Many  problems  of  interest,  including  the  problem  we  address  in  this  paper,  can  be  cast 
in  terms  of  an  energy  function,  E,  that  is  quadratic  in  the  neuronal  activities  and  has  the  form  [4] 


E=-\tt  -  E  +  7  E  r  9-^  (-)  • 

J=1  i=l  1=1 


(1) 


Here  n  is  the  number  of  neurons  in  the  network,  and  Vj  (0<  Vi  <  1)  is  the  activity  or  firing  rate  of  neuron 
I.  The  first  term  in  (1)  is  the  interaction  energy  among  neurons.  In  the  second  term  /,  is  the  bias 
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or  activity  threshold  of  neuron  i.  The  third  term  encourages  the  network  to  operate  in  the  interior  of 
the  n  dimensional  unit  cube  {0  <  V,  <  1}  that  forms  the  state  space  of  the  system.  In  this  term  t 
is  the  self-decay  time  of  the  neurons,  and  g{u),  a  sigmoid  function,  is  the  gain  or  transfer  function  of 
the  neurons  that  relates  the  input  u,  to  the  output  V^.  A  standard  form  for  g,  which  we  will  also  use, 
is  Vi  =  g{ui)  =  ^(1  -I-  tanh^)  =  ,,  where  uq  determines  the  steepness  of  gain.  The  neuronal 

activities,  Vi,  as  well  as  the  input  signals,  u,,  depend  on  time  t.  The  evolution  of  the  network  is  determined 
by  the  n  coupled  ordinary  differential  equations  dujdt  =  -dEjdV, ,  which  are 


dUi 

IT 


(2) 


We  will  set  r  =  1,  so  that  time  is  measured  in  units  of  r.  To  find  a  solution  (i.e.  a  minimum),  we  start 
the  network  from  a  randomly  selected  state  and  let  it  evolve  until  it  reaches  a  minimum  of  the  function 
E  and  stops.  As  is  usual  in  dealing  with  computationally  intractable  problems,  we  find  not  just  one  but 
several  solutions  by  starting  the  network  from  different  initial  states,  and  then  take  the  best  one  as  the 
solution  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  optimum.  Since  a  neural  network  converges  rapidly  to  a  minimum 
we  can  afford  to  run  it  many  times  thus  ensuring  that  we  find  at  least  a  very  good  solution. 

We  want  to  partition  a  set  of  points  in  a  2-D  plane  (generalization  to  arbitrary  dimensions  is  trivial) 
into  the  best  K  clusters  -  best  in  the  sense  that  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  points  from 
their  respective  cluster  centroids  (i.e.  sum  of  “within  cluster  variances”)  is  minimized.  We  formulate  the 
problem  in  a  manner  that  can  be  solved  by  a  neural  network;  that  is  we  cast  the  problem  in  terms  of  an 
energy  function  that  can  be  minimized  by  the  network. 

The  energy  function  will  consist  of  two  parts:  (i)  constraint  terms  which  make  certun  a  point,  at  the 
end  of  the  search,  belongs  to  one  and  only  one  cluster;  (ii)  the  cost  term  which  is  the  sum  of  the  residuals 
and  is  the  function  we  actually  wish  to  minimize.  To  partition  N  points  (patterns)  among  K  clusters,  we 
need  to  have  n  —  I\  y.  N  neurons,  i.e.  Ii  neurons  for  each  point.  We  denote  each  neuron  by  two  letters, 
e.g.  neuron  pi,  and  let  stands  for  its  activity.  The  magnitude  of  Kp,  represents  the  weight  with  which 
point  i  belongs  to  cluster  p.  The  energj'  function,  E,  can  then  be  expressed  as 


N  K  K  p  N  A'  K  N 

t=l  p=t  qjtp  >=1  p=l  p=l  i=l 

where  the  coefficients  A,  B  and  C  are  positive  constants.  The  A-term  and  the  B-term  are  the  constraint 
terms,  and  together  they  enforce  the  syntax  of  the  problem.  The  C-term  is  the  cost  term,  where  flp,, 
the  square  of  the  distance  of  point  i  from  the  centroid  of  cluster  p  (i.e.  the  residual),  is  given  by  Rp,  — 
{Xi  —  Xp)^+{yi  —  Yp)^.  (xi,yi)  are  the  coordinates  of  point :,  and  {Xp,Yp)  are  the  coordinates  of  the  centroid 
of  cluster  p.  The  centroid  of  cluster  p  is  obtained  from  the  weighted  average  Xp  =  ^i^pi/  ^pt 

Generalizing  to  higher  dimensions  is  straightforward. 

The  net  '.ork  dynamics,  obtained  from  —dE/dVpi,  are 

^  =  -Up.  -AY,  Vqr  -  B{Y  n.  -  1)  -  CRp^Vp,  +  Ip,.  (4) 

<I#P  9=1 

To  find  a  solution  we  assign  random  values  between  0  and  1  to  all  the  n  =  K  x  N  neuronal  activities, 
Vpi,  and  solve  n  ordinary  differential  equations  until  the  activities  of  all  the  neurons  cease  to  change. 

For  simulations  we  have  chosen  the  following  values  for  the  parameters  of  the  energy  function:  A  = 
B  —l,C  =  0.9/Aavp,  all  Ipi  =  1,  and  the  gain  function  parameter  uq  =  0.1.  Scaling  parameter  C  with  the 
average  residual  R^vg  is  necessary  to  ensure  good  solutions,  because  as  the  network  evolves,  the  residuals 
become  generally  smaller  and  the  cost  term  becomes  less  effective  in  driving  the  network  toward  good 
solutions;  this  rescaling  of  parameter  C  keeps  the  cost  term  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  syntax 
terms.  The  parameter  values  are  selected  by  analyzing  dynamical  stability  of  valid  solutions  [5]. 
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3  Examples 

To  study  the  performance  of  the  neurai  net  we  have  tested  it  on  some  examples.  In  the  first  data  set, 
there  are  128  points  divided  among  5  clusters  with  within-cluster  Gaussian  distributions  (Fig.  la).  Here 
the  5  clusters  are  rather  well  defin^  and  out  of  the  128  trials  the  neural  net  found  the  optimum  clusters 
128  times.  The  average  number  of  iterations  for  convergence  was  4263;  since  6t  =  10“^r,  the  average 
convergence  time  is  about  4.3t,  where  t  is  the  decay  time  of  a  neuron.  In  VLSI  implementations  of  neural 
networks  that  are  currently  in  progress  [7],  the  decay  time  of  neurons,  r,  is  in  the  range  10~®  -  10"^ 
second,  hence  the  convergence  time  of  the  network  should  be  in  the  range  of  a  few  microseconds  to  a  few 
milliseconds. 

The  conventional  method  of  Forgy  [2]  in  128  trials  found  the  best  clusters  only  46  times  and  various 
other  solutions  82  times.  The  average  number  of  iterations  for  convergence  was  7.  Clearly,  in  this  example, 
the  neural  net  outperforms  the  conventional  method,  in  that  it  finds  the  best  solution  much  more  frequently. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conventional  method  takes  far  fewer  iterations  to  converge  than  the  neural  net. 
But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  simulations  of  the  neural  net,  and  that  the  number  of  iterations 
needed  for  convergence  is  not  the  true  measure  of  the  processing  time  of  the  network.  The  convergence 
time  of  an  actual  analog  VLSI  network  must  be  measured  in  t,  the  characteristic  time  of  a  neuron,  which 
is  in  the  micro-  to  millisecond  range. 

To  test  the  performance  of  the  network  in  cases  where  the  clusters  are  fuzzy,  we  started  from  the  data 
points  of  Fig.  la,  randomly  selected  10%  of  the  points  and  distributed  them  uniformly  throughout  the 
unit  square  (Fig.  lb).  Thus  we  obtained  5  clusters  with  uniform  background  noise.  The  neuraJ  net  in  128 
trials  found  the  best  clusters  28  times.  It  fsiiled  to  find  valid  solutions  statisfying  the  syntax  46  times. 
This  large  number  of  failed  solutions  can  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  the  clusters  are  fuzzy,  that 
there  are  outliers,  and  that  perhaps  the  specified  number  of  clusters,  K  =  5,  is  too  few.  However,  even 
when  the  syntax  is  not  satisfied  we  can  extract  a  valid  solution  with  the  following  scheme.  For  each  point 
i  set  the  largest  to  1  and  all  the  other  V',,  with  •pioH,  and  interpret  this  solution  as  the  one  favored 
by  the  network;  thus  we  obtain  128  solutions.  Conventional  algorithms  always  find  valid  solutions  and 
cannot  give  an  objective  indication  of  the  fuzziness  of  clusters. 

Similarly  to  Fig.  lb,  we  generated  other  data  sets  by  increasing  the  background  noise  to  25%,  50%, 
75%,  and  100%  (i.e.  no  clusters).  These  data  are  shown  in  Fig.  Ic-f.  The  results  of  partitioning  the  data 
among  five  clusters  obtained,  in  128  trials,  with  the  neural  net  and  with  Forgy’s  method  are  listed  in  Table 
2.  The  average  estimated  convergence  times  for  the  network  are  given  in  units  of  r.  Two  points  of  note  in 
this  table  are:  (i)  As  the  five  clusters  become  less  discernible  the  network  increasingly  fails  to  satisfy  the 
syntax,  indicating  that  the  clusters  are  fuzzy  and  that  five  clusters  are  not  sufficient.  The  conventional 
method,  on  the  other  hand,  always  finds  valid  solutions,  and  although  the  variety  of  solutions  that  it  finds 
increases  (this  is  true  in  both  methods),  which  may  be  taken  as  a  clue  to  the  fuzziness  of  the  clusters,  it  is 
not  as  objective  an  indicator  as  the  failure  to  satisfy  the  syntax,  (ii)  When  there  are  well  defined  clusters 
the  neural  net  performs  better  than  the  conventional  techniques,  which  is  reflected  in  the  lower  average 
{x^  is  the  sum  of  within-cluster  variances)  for  the  solutions  found  by  the  neural  net.  And  as  the  clusters 
become  fuzzier  the  quality  of  the  solutions  found  by  both  methods  becomes  comparable. 

For  the  data  of  Fig.  If,  the  centroid  trajectories  converge  to  many  different  points  for  different  trials, 
which  shows  that  where  there  is  no  underlying  structure  in  the  data,  the  network  does  not  prefer  any 
particular  clustering  and  hence  finds  many  different  solutions. 

To  test  how  this  neural  net  algorithm  scales  with  the  size  of  the  problem,  we  generated  32,  64,  128,  and 
256  data  points,  distributed  among  5  rather  well  separated  clusters.  In  all  the  cases  the  network  found 
valid  solutions  in  all  of  its  trials,  and  the  best  solution  in  nearly  all  of  its  trials;  consistently  performing 
better  than  Forgy’s  algorithm.  Thus,  it  appears  that  for  clustering  the  Hopfield  network  scales  well. 

In  another  example  we  used  a  standard  clustering  data  set,  namely  Anderson’s  4-dimensional  iris  data 
which  is  composed  of  three  well  separated  clusters.  As  was  the  case  with  the  example  of  Fig.  la,  the  neural 
net  approach  found  the  best  solution  in  all  of  its  100  trials,  whereas  the  conventional  technique  found  the 
best  solution  in  78%  of  its  trials. 
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Table  1:  In  this  table  the  results  obtained  by  Forgy’s  conventional  algorithm  are  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  the  neural  network.  These  are  based  on  128  trials. 


Data 

Conventional 

Iter 

Best  Var 

Best% 

Avg  Var 

7 

0.62 

36 

8 

1.06 

34 

8 

1.95 

12 

10 

2.94 

2 

10 

3.88 

10 

4.11 

f 

10 

4.46 

2 

4.64 

Data 

Neural  Net 

Time 

Best  Var 

Best% 

Avg  Var 

Synt% 

4 

0.62 

7 

1.06 

7 

1.95 

mB 

8 

3.00 

15 

0 

e 

6 

3.89 

1 

4.11 

1 

f 

8 

4.46 

2 

4.71 

0 

Data:  refers  to  the  data  points  of  Figs.  la-f. 

Iter:  is  the  average  number  of  iterations  for  convergence. 

Best  Var:  is  the  variance  of  the  best  solution  found. 

Best%:  is  the  percentage  of  trials  that  found  the  best  solution. 

Avg  Var:  is  the  average  variance  of  the  solutions  found. 

Time:  is  the  average  estimated  time  of  convergence  in  units  of  r. 

Synt%:  is  the  percentage  of  trials  that  found  solutions  satisfying  the  syntax. 
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Fig.  U-f.  128  data  points  in  the  unit  square;  a  S  well  defined  clusters 
with  within-cluster  Gaussian  distributions;  b  same  clusters  with  10% 
uniform  background  noise;  e  with  2S%  noiae;  d  50%  noise;  c  75% 
noise;  and  f  uniform  distribution  or  100%  noise 


maUBM 


Figure  2.  Anderson’s  4-diinensional  data  set  composed  of  150  samples  of  three  species  of  iris:  (a)  and 
(b)  two  different  3*dimensional  profiles  of  Anderson’s  data  set.  (c)  and  (d)  cluster  representation  of  (a) 
and  (b)  profiles,  respectively. 
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